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PAPERS READ BEFORE THE SOCIETY. 

lesi — leaa. 


Meeting at 21, Gower Street, W,G. 1, on October lO^A, 1921, 
at 8 P.M. 

L— NOVELTY. 

The Presidential Address. 

By F. C. S. Schiller. 

Since you have chosen me to be your President for this Forty- 
third Session of our Society, and since this honour imposes on me 
the duty of delivering a Presidential Address, you may fairly bo 
said to have asked for it. And I, of course, am not the man to 
let you off. You are going to have it all right, and I expect 
that, before I have done, most of you will have had your patience 
severely tried. Put the fault is yours, not mine, if we have 
to-night to consider the most detested of subjects, which runs 
odiously counter to every instinct and every habit of every 
being, animate and inanimate. Even a desperado like myself 
would hardly have dared to intrude it upon a gathering of 
respectable philosophers, if he could not quote precedents and 
claim support ; if, that is, the greatest of living metaphysicians 
had not so offectively pleaded for a revision of the old Eleatic 
verdict, to which nearly all philosophers have assented with 
such uncritical docility and unthinking enthusiasm, that no 
place need be made for Novelty in our pliilosophies, because 
Novelty is as .such ultimately unthinkable and impossible. 
Perhaps M. Bergson’s gicatest achievement is to have shaken 
this prejudice, and to have made Novelty a good philosophic 
problem. It is no longer mere impertinence to inquire into 
Novelty, to ask philosophers to recognize its existence, to beg 
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them to analyse why they hate it and won’t, and to insist tliat» 
whether they hate it or not, they have got to have it. If I do 
not suffer the fate of Pentheus, Galileo, or Bruno, before I have 
sufficiently elucidated these points, 1 may perhaps persuade one 
or two that since Novelty is ineluctable and we are all so con- 
stnicted as to experience it, and the world is continually 
generating it, it may be more reasonable, or at least more 
sensible, to tiy to understand it than to try to ignore it. 

For the benefit of these few, let me outline the scheme of 
this paper. My aim will be not so much to dazzle you with 
paradoxes, to ventilate novelties of detail, or to advocate new 
solutions for secular problems which have proved impervious to 
philosophic penetration for the past 3000 years, as to examine 
Novelty ill principle, and to determine tlie conditions under which 
it may hope to obtain recognition in a rational conception of 
reality. 1 propose to show : T, that Novelty, really and naturally, 
exists, or rather occurs ; 11, that hatred of it exists, and is man’s 
normal attitude; III, that this hatred is natural, ami in a sense 
reasonable, but that IV, it should not goad us into denying 
Novelty. It is better to make the best of it, and of the con- 
sequences of I’ecognizing it, in V, Logic, VI, Metaphysics, and 
VII, Koligion. 


I. 

The short proof of the existence of Novelty consists of 
pointing to an obvious, all-pervasive psychical fact which is 
familiar to every one, and will, I suppose, Ikj equally distasteful 
to the refined philosophers who feel it an insult to their intelli- 
gence to be asked to recognize the reality of a mere fact, and to 
the sturdy heretics who have found no use for mind in their 
philosophizing. The former will declare it unintelligible, 
incredible, and therefore impossible ; the latter will decry it as 
“ subjectivism." Still it is a simple psychical fact that our 
experience never quite repeats itself: in what we mil “the 
.same," and are tempted to regard as a recurrence of the same 
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experience, differences may always be detected, if we choose to 
attend to them. Even if there were no others, the mere fact 
that an experience had occurred before would make a difference. 
For the first time it came it was accompanied by a feeling of 
novelty ; when it is repeated, tliis feeling is lost, and its place is 
taken by a growing sense of familiaiity with infinite gradations 
of intensity. We know in advance what it will feel like and 
anticipate it with pleasure or i-epugnance, hope or apprehension, 
with interest, indifference, or tedium ; thus the very fact that 
iin experience is no longer "new” introduces a new factor. 
Even if we have more or leas forgotten the first experience, it 
will " come back ” to us the second time, and whether or not we 
remember it, tliere is reason to believe that the course of events 
will in all cases proceed diflei'cntly in consequence of the past, 
and tliat so nothing is ever wliolly forgotten and as though it 
had never been ; indeed there would be no conceivable proof of 
such total oblivion except just this, that the course of events 
tlid repeat itself completely. And this does not appear to be 
the case. Instead it appears to be an ultimate fact that every 
nund which apprehends a fact has had a history, and this history 
makes a difference and affects its appndiension of the fact. 

What is true of the mind holds moreover, no less, though 
less manifestly and indisputably, of the rest of reality. Its 
history too does iiot repeat itself absolutely, but only with a 
difference. The flow of reality sets in one direction only, and 
carries with it its whole past : eveiy where the very fact that 
something has occurred before affects the way " it ” happens the 
next time. This, ultimately, is the reason why the past is 
irrevocable and the course, even of physical change, is irre- 
versible. It is the reason also why the future is never quite 
exactly calculable. 

We may say then that all thitigs are what they have become, 
and have become what they are, in virtue of wliat they have 
been through. Their history is thus always relevant to their 
essence,*’ and until we have ascertained it, we must not take 
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too seriously our definitions of the latter, and the inferences 
drawn from it. Aristotle made a gallant attempt to bring out 
this relevance of history to definition in his to rt fjv eivai, but 
his successors have too often failed to see that this clumsy 
phrase embodied a truth that was lacking to their eternal ” 
essences. 

Now practical psychologiste have, of course, long been aware 
of all this. They have known that, to forecast a man’s action 
with any precision, it was vain to appeal to general principles, 
and necessary to know him, and his past, and if possible that of 
his ancestors. In these days the other sciences are being forced 
to similar admissions. The zoologist could never understand 
the nature and relations of living beings, until he took to 
working out their history : now he explains the present by the 
past, and solemnly tells us that we have five fingers because we 
have retained the primitive pentadactylism of the vertebrate 
stock ! The astronomer nowadays is not content to speculate 
about a “ primitive nebula out of which our solar system was 
condensed ; he extends and confirms his theory hy conceiving it 
as a special (and very rare) case in the processes of “ stellar 
evolution,” and classifies the stars accoiHling to the stage in it 
which they have reached. The geologist is successfully con- 
necting tiie character of his minerals with their history, and 
determining their age (and incidentally providii r data for that 
of the earth) by the varying amounts of their “ radio-activity.” 
With the discovery of “ isotopes ” history has become relevant 
to chemistry, and chemists are growing chary of predicting how a 
given sample of a chemical element will behave and of declaring 
what it "is," until they have ascertained its history: for a 
given piece of “lead” may be “thorium-lead” or “uranium- 
lead,” or, more probably, a mixture descended from both these 
“ parents," and its “ properties ” will be affected by its ancestry. 
Ultimately, it seems likely, that all the “elements” will he 
found to be mixtures of isotopes. 

In short, as we probe deeper, all the objects of scientific 
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interest are turning out to be immensely more complicated, 
individual, nay unique, than any one suspected: the simple, 
sweeping affirmation of universal “ laws,” ** eternally ” prescribed 
to all things, is being more and more plainly revealed as a 
convenient postulate of method, which the sciences a^umed in 
the hope of controlling their material, and which encourages 
them to sustain their struggle with the facts. But actually mir 
“laws” are always human inventions and cannot survive 
without large doses of human fiction. Reality, as we get to 
know it better, is displaying a character, nay a will, of its own, 
and a large measure of recalcitrance to our intellectual demands. 
Of this recalcitrance Novelty is a conspicuous feature, and one 
that is intimately bound up with the rest. 


II. 

Here then is our first reason for hating Novelty. It is a 
good scienliiic reason, and proves that the reasons for our hatred 
are not all disreputable. But of course we have others, still 
more potent, in which we cannot take such pride. 

In the first place we are all the creatures of Habit. Habit 
is tlie gi'eatest force in nature, and the natural enemy of 
Novelty. All the stability that can be traced in the fiux of 
reality may be ascribed to it. All the Laws of Nature, in so 
far as we have hit upon formulas that really hold, and are not 
fictions of our own invention and subjective conveniences of 
calculation, are objectively the ImUts of nature. The stability 
of these habits is (more or less) an empirical fact, and the sole 
basis for our predictions and preparations for the course of 
events. We iiaturally, therefore, tend to idealize and exaggerate 
it, and to resent the intrusions of Novelty. 

Furthermore, the rule of Habit extends to ourselves. We 
too are made up of habits, and ensconce ourselves in them for 
safety. Those who are conscious of this fact call themselves 
“ conservatives ” ; those who are not may imagine themselves 
“liberals,” “radicals,” or even “revolutionaries.” But they 
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too cannot help being conservative an fmid, simply because 
they too have habits. 

Fundamentally then human nature is conservative — for 
good and evil. It engenders a conservative bias, which pervades 
all social structures and all human institutions, and ti}is the 
balance against novelties of (almost) every kind. 

Novelty is normally painful — psychologically painful — 
because it demands an infraction of habit, an effort, a rc-adjust- 
ment, thought, doubt, experiment, imcertainty, difficulty, strain, 
and, possibly, failui'e. Inertia, laziness, custom, timidity, 
stupidity, the whole brood of Habit and Ignorance, combine 
their forces to repulse the new. They always succeed at first, 
and arc never routed without a severe struggle. 

Of course this is not to assert that all novelties are always 
detested in every department of life. There are exceptions, or 
apparent exceptions, notoriously; but they “prove the rule,’* 
and their analysis is very instructive. 

The most striking case, probably, is that of “ fashion.” The 
realm of fashion is under the spell of the new. The new is 
habitually valiuid as better than the old, and imposed on all who 
would be “ in the fashion.” And who would not ? For to be 
“ old-fashioned ” is to expose oneself to ridicule and contempt. 
To be arrayed in what “ is not worn ” is a more ladnous solecism 
than to do what “ is not done.” At bottom, h wever, both of 
these social ttihim have a common root in custom, and custom is 
merely s«)cial luibit. This prerogative position of Novelty in 
matters of fashion is not, however, a wholly spontantjous 
growth. The mutability of fashion is provided for by an 
elaborate organization which is the product of an advanced 
civilization. In a j)rimitive society the fashions of dressing 
one*8 hair and tattooing one’s body do not change. They aw? 
tribal habits, and it would bring calamity upon oneself and the 
whole tribe to innovate upon them in the slightest degree. 
Why? There does not yet exist a class of specialists whose 
business it is to change the fashions, and who are inter(?sted in 
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tlieir continual renovation. Chez nous the fashions change 
annually — because this is good for the trade of milliners and 
tailors. They plunge us from one extreme into the opposite, 
in order that any woman may tell at a glance whether her 
less fortunate rival is still wearing a di-css that was fashioned 
last year! And they know full well that no self-respecting 
woinaii can bear to be out of fashion. Hence their power. 
Hence the “last cry” of the feminine soul is for the “last 
novelties ” of Paris. Men's fashions do not change so rapidly, 
because men are more resistant to the suggestions of the herd 
instinct, and refuse to follow the behests of their tailors, who 
therefore wisely do not insist on an annual change. 

The human a))petite for “ news” seems another objection to 
the contention that novelty is not beloved. This is a fairly 
complex craving, but in the main it may l)e regarded as an 
adaphition. We must somehow adapt ourselves to a world 
that eng(Ujd(U's iiov(dti(?s. Also life is actually such that nearly 
all ara always lamping .and looking for news of a Ixdter. What 
is surprising, thenjfore, is that llie craving for nmvs is not 
stronger. Of course, however, these remarks do not exhaust 
the philosophy of tlie “newspaper” and its social functions. 

The apparent love of change for its own sake may receive a 
similar explanation. We tiy to escape from a n^ality that is 
unsatisfactory, and may even be driven to do “ anything for a 
changi*,” despite ]iroverbial warnings against leaping from the 
trying pan into the fire. 

A more serious exfimple of a department of life wliicli seems 
to look with favour upon novelty is science. In the hist 
century or two quite a number of human societies have 
developed quite a considerable enthusiasm for new discoveries 
in science, and are no longer disposed to accept as final the 
wisdom of their ancestors. But this sentiment is quite 
explicable. It has grown up since science was enlisted in the 
aervice of man, made itself technically useful, and set itself to 
gratify human desires for material goods. As there are a 
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multitnde of things men desire but do not possess, they 
welcome anything new that holds out a prospect of giving them 
what they want. But of course it should be noted that 
novelties do not break through in science without a struggle. 
There is always a conservative party which will not scrap the 
old and resists innovation, often to the death, and is only 
vanquished by the perfectnig of the new invention and its 
manifest working, or, in extreme cases, has to be left to die out. 

Philosophy has no such motives to welcome novelty. 
Accordingly it doesn't. The actual history of philosophy 
exhibits very little of it, in proportion to its length. Hardly 
half a dozen really new ideas seem ever to have forced their 
way into its tradition, to infuse fresh blood or to put a new 
complexion on the mummy cases of its problems. I cannot stop 
to enumerate them npw, but thei'e is no need to wonder at the 
unprogressiveness of philosophy, which its typical votaries are 
wont to mistake for an assurance of its eternal truth. 

It is clear then that the human attitude towards Novelty is 
not quite imiform. It vanes according to the subject. But 
our fundamental bias is always hostile, and our concessions to 
novelty are always extorted. Mostly by the force of fact. 
For Novelty exists and is all-pervasive. We cannot avoid it, 
try as we may ; but we can deceive ourselves about its existence 
and disguise our acceptance of it. And so we do ! We declaio 
that “ there is nothing new under the sun.” And we prove our 
dictum true, l)y never accepting a new truth until it is old and 
has been licked into shape. So a really new and iinix)rtant 
truth will bear “ discovery” over and over again, for centuries. 
The first dozen times or so it simply is not comprehended, the 
next, it is not listened to, because tlie times are not “ ripe ” for 
it. By the time they it can alwjiys be shown not to be 
really shocking because not imlly new at all: and some one 
can always earn a living by expounding the ancient sages who 
discovered it long ago and were foigotten for their pains. 
Thus the Coperiiican Kevolution was nothing new, because it 
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had been, vainly, urged by Aristarchus of Samos. Darwinism 
was nothing new, because it was anticipated by Anaximander. 
Belativity is nothing new, because it is embraced in the great 
principle of Protagoras, from whom Humanism also may trace 
its descent. In short, any novelty worth worrying about may 
be discovered over and over again. Like America. 

A novelty, therefore, like a can always be provided 

with a pedigi'ee, once it has succeeded. This is very comforting; 
but it is only part of the social cmioujlage which blinds us to 
the occurrence of the hew. 


III. 

To the same system of devices belong at bottom the methodo- 
logical assumptions by which we render calculable the course of 
events and construct stable "objects” for the sciences to con- 
template. It is traditional to erect these into idols for philo- 
sophic worship under such names as priori necessities of 
thought,” ill order to evade the paradox that the road to 
scientific trutli is paved throughout with postulates and fictions. 
Scbmititic noveltic's also are reacluKl by first pretending that they 
cannot exist, and then adjusting to the facts the caleulationa 
based on this falsie assumption. Such fictions are everywhen^ 
practical necessities, and the philosopher who will not have 
recourse to them is like a politician who scorns to avail himself 
of " propaganda.” On the enormous extension of this procedure, 
its indispensability and value, I need not, happily, enlarge ; it 
will suffice to refer to Vaihinger’s great study of the Ah Oh, and 
to proceed at once to the task of showing how scieiilitic proce- 
dure justifies the human hatred of Novelty., 

Scientific procedure, as the' more progressive logicians are 
now recognizing it to be, does {in a ifcnse) rest on a m^gatioii of 
Novelty. It "explains” the new, that is, the object of its 
inquiry, by taking it as a " case ” of tluj old, whether “ law ” or 
“object.” It tlius I’efers it to something already known, and 
assumes that it is “ essentially ” the same, and may be treated 
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accordingly. It is plain, liowever, that in Ibis proceidiiig its 
novelty evaporates. It is taken to be irrebsvant to its “ essence,” 
to be “ iininaterial,” if not unreal. In other words, it is 
abstracted from, even if not denied outright, and it is by this 
abstraction that the new is triunipliantly reduced to the old. 

Now what right have wo to do this ? (Jertainly none that 
flows from the duty of correct or complete description. A vital 
feature of the actual fact is arbitrarily excised and deliberately 
ignoivd. (--an we rest our claim, then, on a necessity of 
thought ? It is an easy and (!asy-going habit of ours to bolster 
up our desires by alleging necessities, the tyjant*s plea in j)hilo- 
sophy as in politics. Hut liero this plea is manifestly falsa 
¥ur we recogni/A^ the existence of Novelty even in the act of 
alistracting from it : our “ case ” is plainly a mtr case of the 
old. We are intellectually capable, then, of pcirceiving its actual 
cliaracter ; it is antrw that we eaniiot think novelty. 

The real truth is that we do not wm\t to recognize it, and 
boycott it. AVliy ? Hecaus«' we do not want to take reality as 
it comes. We want to control it. We want to alter it. Wo 
want to .adapt ourselves to it. Wo want to prepare for it. We 
want to coimeet it with our desires and aims. Our cognitive 
processes, in short, are part and parcel of our vital purposes, 
and are only inielHtjible in this connexion. This is wliy we 
treat the actual fact in the liigh-hauded way W(» tlo 

Now it is (?asy to slh.^ that to manipulate the new, to bend 
it, eventually, to our will, we must somehow get a hold on it. If 
it wein wholly new, utterly uiipri?cedeiited and unlike anything 
we had ever known, this would bo impossible; we could not 
lay hold of it, we could do notliing with it, we could make 
nothing out of it. We munt assume therefore that its nature is 
not thus intractable. Wc must explore it for points of likeness 
to soiiietliiiig alreacly known. We must test it by applying to it 
"laws”((jld and a\)pvoved formulas), and observe whether it 
will “ obey,” that is conform to, them. Of course we do not 
know in advance whether it will ; but if it tioes not, we simply 
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try auotlier formula, until we discover one that works ” : the 
principle that there mmt be some way of coping with the new 
is methodological, and cannot be renounced. The actual hypo- 
thesis we use has always to be confirmed empirically by the 
•event ; but the i)rinciple that inspires our search for a " true ” 
hypothesis is not empirical, but volitional, and drives us, when 
we have failed, to fresh experiments with other laws, other 
■analogies, hypotheses and similarities. I'hus do we grapple 
with the Tocalcitraiit novelty, until it luis been successfully 
placed in our intellectual cosmos, and we have triumphantly 
enrolled the intrmler in the great army of precedents. Thus is 
the (lisciepant novelty tamed and reduced to order and con- 
formity with the cosmic order, which in its turn stands as a 
pledge to us (of questionable value) that it will not be 
intractable. 

Tliis then is the reason why it is reasonable for scientific 
method to abstnict from Novelty, in order to tame and 
humani/e it; it is evident that it affords considerable excuse for 
luniiaii repugnance to the new as a disturber of the cosmic 
order, though hardly a justification for tlie insaner excesses of 
our conservatism. # 


IV. 

All this however is not the whole story, hut only the 
conclusion of the first part. !For once the new fact has been 
broken in and tamed and assimilated to the old order, science 
can, and indeed does, repent it of the violence done to it. It 
ti7ul()es therefore its abstraction from the novel features it had 
ignored, and proceeds to recognize the individuality of the “ case,” 
its difiercnces from the cases previously on record, its unique 
significance, and the addifioTis it makes to our knowledge. In so 
•doing it revises its statement of the function of “ laws.” It 
admits that the “law” it applied was not a rigid iustruuieut of 
absolute prediction, but a Ilexible formula to be adjusted to the 
facts, fitted with blanks that can be accommodated to the 
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variable circumstances of an infinity of oases.” Consequently 
* it never necessitates, or justifies, absohUe prediction, which would 
be possible only if the “variables” in the new cases were 
absolutely identical with those of the old ; whereas the course 
of history can go on engendering novelties, without ever 
repeating itself. BiU tli^ novelties have hecome intelligible. 

Some sciences indeed go further. Biology, for example,, 
under Darwinian inspiration, has actually devised an expedient 
for systematically apprehending Novelty. It attributes the 
origination of varieties, the source of supply for the differences 
to be sifted out for survival by natural selection, to “ accidental 
variation.” Accidental variation is thus made an essential 
factor in its scheme of explanation, in fact a “ category,” as good 
as most. And yet what is it but creative chance ? It is a mere 
re-stateinent of the fact of Novelty, and its whole value lies in 
its recognition of this fact. 

It does not follow, theiufore, that scientific method refuses 
to recognize the new as such, and really reduces it to the old,, 
and makes an end of it. The methodological procedure which 
seemed to do this was a fiction, and only a prelindnary to the 
proper placing of the new, and to an evaluation of its contribu- 
tion to our growing world, and our growing knowledge. The 
abstraction from Novelty, then, can, and must, be undone, and 
does not incapacitate our thought from recognizing Novelty. In 
short, for science, the negation of Novelty is only provisional 
and methodological : it does not justify our human hatred of 
Novelty and the denials and disguises of Novelty to wliich this 
liatred goads us. 

V. 

Our concern so far lias been with Novelty iibfrhfmpt, with 
its existence as a fact, and its conceivability as such. My 
endeavour has been to show both that Novelty exists, that it is 
conceivable, and scientifically manageable, and that our pre- 
judice against it, though natural enough, both can, and should^ 
be overcome. Let me next try to draw out some of the 
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consequences which the lecognition of Novelty carries for some 
of the philosophic sciences. 

I will b^n with I^c rather than with Metaphysics, 
because, though metaphysics are just now multiplying far too 
freely and we have far too many of them, without logic they are 
like plants without roots, and can at best lead a saprophytic 
•existence. 

Logic, however, in spite of its fundamental position, is at 
present very much of a science in distress. Most philosophers 
have either despaired of it, or else made it into an impenetrable 
mystery. I cannot approve of either attitude : both seem to me 
to be wrong, and indeed, for my purposes, practically coincident. 
Both, moreover, seem to spring from one and the same blunder, 
an obstinate and inveterate refusal to recognize Novelty, reaUy 
and fully, in Logic, as elsewhere. Once we consent to do this, 
there is no reason either for mystery or for despair. Novelty 
is as vital to Lc^c as to every science that is concerned with 
life, occurs in it as plainly and inevitably as anywhere else, and 
is explicable in it in a perfectly simple and natural way. 

We can easily understand how novelty gets into logic, if we 
will deign to observe that Logic is a failure if it cannot deal with 
^tual human thought, that every train of thought is purposive, 
and that logical processes can only occur in trains of thought. 
Hence they only occur when a thinker believes that by reason- 
ing he can achieve some cognitive aim, and get to something he 
does not yet possess; that is, can attain tiew truth ("new,” 
perhaps to all or " to science,” but at any rate to Am) or impart 
truth familiar to him to others, to whom it will be " new,” and will 
•convey instruction. Unless one of these conditions is fulfilled, 
there will not normally be any thinking or reasoning ; conse- 
•quently there will not be produced any material for logic to 
evaluate. ” Novelty or nullity ” is the first law of Thought, if 
Thought is not to be divorced from thinking, and Reason from 
reasoning. 

This truth should not be hidden from us by the fact that 
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a good deal of futile and superfluous thinking may go on» 
An inquirer may laboriously “ discover ” what is not new but 
old. An instructor may teach what is no news to his hearers. 
All men make mistakes. But if the result of a thought* 
process is not new, the process was superfluous ; while a reasoner 
who liabitually tells us nothing we did not know l)efore is 
merely a bore. 

It is plain, tlicrcfore, that if logical process is to be in any 
real sense rational, it must conduce and conduct to novelty,, 
and that a theoiy of logical proof which leaves no room for 
novelty cannot be right. It is fatuity, or at best verbal trifling. 
Yet it is an astonishing fact that 2000 years oi’ logical reflexion 
liave left logic impotent to account for novelty in thought, even 
though a sort of recognition of it was from the first involved in 
Ai'istotlo's denmiul that the conclusion must prove something 
“ other than what was stated in the premisses. This postulate, 
in Aristotle's eyes, would perhaps have been satisfied by iiny 
verbal variant; still it does not get Logic out of the absurd 
position of being unable to "prove” the trutli <»f anything new, 
or to admit tlie novelty of anything true. "I'his absurdity has 
now lasted for well over 2000 years, and Logic shows little 
desire to extricate itself from a muddle that seems to be essen- 
tial to its claim to " formal validity.” 

The reason for this embarraHsment is merely tha^ logicians 
have divorced reason from reasoning. They have chosen U> 
imagine an " ideal ” of licason so high and holy that it excludes 
human reasoning altogether, and renders it unintelligible and 
impossible. They have become so enamoureil of it that not even 
the discovery that they had inadvertently reduced their own 
ideal "forms of proof,” the “syllogism ” and the “system,” to 
unmeaning nonsense has heen able to deter them. Vet a child 
can see that there must be Hoinething wrong with a form of 
reasoning which only “ proves ” what has already been ascer- 
tained otherwise, or else assumes the very point it pretends to 
prove. This flaw in the syllogism has often lieen " discovered,” 
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and never been met ; yet it remains “ new ” enough to be repeated 
once more. 

(1) If in a syllogism the major premiss is “ taken in exten- 
sion,” it is manifestly false if, in asserting that all mm are rrmiul^ 
no provision has been made for immortals like Tithonus, Elijah, 
the Struldbrugs and the Wandering Jew : while if these cases 
have been proved mythical, what novelty, or point, can there be 
in re -asserting the mortality of meol the cases already examined 
before the major premiss could \ye formulated ? 

(2) If we do not wish either to deny that certain “ men ” 
liave miraculously evaded death or to sacrifice our major premiss 
to these exceptions, it is easy to take it as a definition, and sr> 
to exclude Elijah, Tithonus and Co. from the class of “ men.” 
But, if so, has it not become a tautology that all men rtre modal, 
and what novelty can the conclusion convey? 

(Jl) If, lastly, we try to take the major premiss in intension, 
as a statement of a “ law of nature,” we speedily come upon the 
same dilemma as before. We have merely to raise the question 
whether the “ case ” to which we are arguing in the conclusion 
is really a cfow in jminf. For it is by no moans certain in advance 
that tli(», “ law ” we aic trying to api)ly is the right one to use 
upon the “case,” that the case w “a case in ]»oint” and not a 
deceptive imitation ; or that, though a good enough case in a 
general way, it is therefore a case for the special purpose of our 
argument. If wo assume all this, we shall be amminf/ the very 
point to l)e proved ; while if we arc in a position to know that 
ours is a (Miso in ])oint, our conclusion will once more have failed 
to attain to novelty.* 

And vet if reasoning brings out nothing new, why reason at 
all ? If our premisses are already known to be as true as true 
can be before we use them, and if our conclusion is implicit in 
them, the syllogism seems a silly faiue. It is a super Iluity, unless 
it gets to something not otherwise accessible. And nothing but 


* C/. Formal Logit\ ch. xvi. 
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an old logical prejudice prevents us from so taking it. It is 
perfectly possible to conceive this syllogism, as it omm in real 
ihmght, and as alone it can occur therein, as a thought- 
experiment with reality which forecasts the course of events 
we are entitled to expect on the strength of past experience. 
But we do not know whether our expectation will be fulfilled. 
Tlie rightness or wrongness of our anticipation is the news we 
learn from the event. If our conclusion comes true in adual 
fact, the reaction on our syllogism is to confirm our belief in 
its correctness and in the truth of its premisses; if not, we 
infer that there is some flaw in the premisses. Clearly on this 
interpretation the premisses must be taken as hypotheses wliose 
truth is not assured ; similarly the conclusion, though it (night 
to come true, and logically must if the premisses hold, need not 
happen in fact. When therefore it does come about, we learn 
something new, viz., that our premisses were so far true, and 
that logical reasoning has availed to ])redict the actual (course of 
events. Of course this interpretation implies, what non- 
syllogistic reasoning openly avows, that reasoning does not start 
from certainty but from doubt, and reaches not ahsoluteness but, 
at best, adequacy to the actual problem considered. Tt means 
also that the attempt to abstract from the psycliolngical side of 
reasoning is wrong in principle, and must be abandoned. And 
why resent this? For why should it be denied that every 
thought lequiros a thinker, and every thinker needs a motive ? 
The need for Novelty then establislies itself even in the inter- 
pretation of the Syllogism.* 

VI. 

Logic, then, not only pronounces a nihil ohstat u])on the need 
for Novelty, but in passing it on to Metaidiysics associates 
itself with the demand. Metaphysics however lias plenty of 

* The ideal of “ Hystem ” must accommodate itself similarly. For if 
the system is conceived as “closed” and impervious to novelty, it 
becomes a fallacious “ argument in a cii'cle.” Cf my paper in last yeai'’8 
IWoceedmgs, 
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prejudices of its own. It has long been accustomed to take it 
for granted that ultimately Being must be a constant quantity, 
and relied on the absolute truth and self-evidence of the 
venerable maxim Em nihilo nihU, in nihilmti nil revei'ti. 
If anything seems to arise or to pass away, this must be an 
illusion; or else whatever behaves in so inconsiderate and 
inconceivable a way cannot be truly real. For that which truly 
is cannot grow less or more. Nor can Being really change in 
any way. For change is Becoming, and Becoming is unthink- 
able. It is an impossible union of Being and Nut-Being, and 
Being cannot but be, wiiile Not-Being cannot be at all. 

Has not all this a familiar sound ? Has it not imposed on us 
all at some time ? Yet it is only a string of methodological 
principles masquerading as absolute necessities of thought. If 
we were really resolved to consider the matter dispassionately 
and without ])rejndice, should we not soon discover that in 
itself the bare notion of Being assures us of nothing? AVe do 
not know that reality conforms to it. It contains no real 
guarantee of its own eternity ; for the mere I'jict tliat aome- 
tliing now is (or seems to be) is no proof that it must also luive 
been, and must endure for ever. The validity of tlic notion of 
Being is a hypothesis like any other, and its value has to be 
determined by its application to experience. 

Similarly the quantitative constancy of Being cannot be 
assumed a prioii. Abstractly three alternatives would seem to 
be equally conceivable. Either Being may be constant, or else 
it may progressively increase, or, again, diminisli. The first 
hypothesis lias the methodological advantage of being the 
simplest and easiest to work with ; which is the reason why we 
always try it first, and cling to it, despite appearances to the 
contrary. For appearances not infrequently suggest the other 
alternatives, which intrinsically are quite as plausible, and 
empirically there is much to l)0 said for them. Tims to all 
appearance psychic being tends tt» exemplify a law of increase ; 
it progresses and grows richer, ampler and in tenser as it 

0 
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accumulates experieiice—uritil mental decay sets in. Physical 
being on the other hand tends for ever to evaporate. It is 
subject to a law of decay. The flow of change is ever down- 
wards; mechanical nature seems to bo running down like a 
gigantic clock. This is repugnant to our prejudice, so we insist 
that the physically real does not really pass away but only ” 
passes into an imperceptible form, not into nothingness. But 
when “matter” is dissolved into “energy” and energy is 
“dissipated” into “heat,” they are surely lost to us, and 
disappear as agents in our world. The explanations given by our 
physicists of this untoward process seem to be merely ways of 
concealing this loss, and of saving the face of the postulate of 
the constancy of Being. A similar self-deception has probably 
exaggerated the value of the empirical 8up|)ort of this dogma ; 
certainly lecciit discoveries have done much to discivdit its 
validity. We now know that the ordinary chemical experiiiieiits 
to prove the “ indestructibility of matter ” were not nearly fine 
enough. The chemical “'atom ” is by no means the ultimate and 
stable structure it was taken to be ; wherever we can get to 
grips with it, we find that it is dissolving or disrupting, more or 
less slowly. Hence if w’e realize that tlic ordinary jiropositions 
of physics are statistical results concerning the behaviour of 
thousands of millions of the constituents of “ matter,” and are 
willing to suppose that atoms form an approximately stationary 
and stable population, there is nothing in the chemical facts to 
confute the suggestion that atoms, like men, may he generated 
and destroyed. 

The empirical aspect of the world, then, is quite coinpatiblo 
with the falsity of the maxim that nothing arises out of 
nothing ; or rather it seems to hold of some things, or up to 
a point, and not of (jthers. Of llie otlicrs some appear to arise 
out of nothing, and othern to ]mis 8 away into nothingness. 
These ajipearances inrnj he illusions, hut Metaphysics is hardly 
entitled to assume this, and the presumptions of a cheap 
monism should not deter ns from investigating tliein. 
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Metaphysics should rather consider carefully whether it is not 
bound to declare that in principle Novelty, wherever it occurs, 
must necessarily be conceived as arising out of nothing ; so that 
if Novelty is real, origination out of nothing, so far from being 
an impossible paradox, would bo about the commonest and most 
familiar process in nature. The argument for this contention 
might be worded thus — ^It is true that nothing ever arises out 
of absolutely notliing. There is always something out of which 
it grows. But that does not explain it wholly. It does not 
account for the neio in it. It is only in so far us it is still the 
old, or the old over again, that it is accounted for by what it 
grew out of. In so far as it is new, it remains unaccountable, 
unpredictable, uncontrolled, undetennined, free. That factor in 
it, therefore, has arisen out of nothing, and Novelty as such 
meam, Creation out of nothing! 

In view of the length of this paper I will abstain from 
criticizing this argument and remark merely that it may 1)0 true. 
After all we do not always succeed in forcing our postulates 
upon reality : so after all our world may be such a world as it 
appears to be, a world in which being is not constant and stable, 
and time and change are real, and devour what they have 
engendered. 


VII. 

I come at length to my last theme, viz., the import of 
Novelty for Kcligion, a theme on which I can only throw out a 
few hints, lleligioii is perhaps the most paradoxical of human 
institutions, in which all the contradictions of liuman nature are 
embraced and concentiated. For at one and the same time it 
seems to be morally the embodiment of all man’s highest 
aspirations and the asylum for his maddest and most brutal 
superstitions, politically the most conseiTative and most revolu- 
tionary of social forces, intellectually the creation of his crudest 
and his subtlest thought, practically liis final effort to transcend 
the limits of his being and yet the supreme support conditioning 
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his life within them. Its relation to theology is no less 
paradoxical. At first sight theolc^y seems a mere excrescence 
on religion, devised to amuse the leisure of idle priests; and yet 
religions all generate theologies, and theologies not infrequently 
have lessons for philosophy. 

So here. We have slowly forced our way to a point where 
a theological doctrine has all the appeaiance of a saving revela- 
tion. Originally the doctrine of the world’s creation out of 
nothing was bound to seem mere philosophic foolishness. It 
was a denial of “ out of nothing nothing.” It hnd a most dis- 
creditable history. It arose out of sectarian zeal, and a blunder 
of translation. Philo of Alexandria invented it in order to 
prove that the Gk)d of Genesis was superior to the God of the 
Timaeus. The Platonic "myth” had pictured the latter as 
forming the (sensible) world out of empty s[)ace, and as 
having as his models the eternal "Ideas”: so Philo thought 
he could go one better by declaring that his God created the 
world out of nothing. He supported his contention by mis- 
translating the first chapter of Genrsis, winch was really a 
Jewish adaptation of Babylonian myths describing how Bel, 
the Sun-god, slew Tiamat, the Dragon of the Deep, or Ea, the 
Fish-god, fished the earth out of the waters of the " Abyss.” A 
correct translation would have brought out the fact that in the 
Hebrew version also these " waters ” were a presupposition of 
" creation,” and that the God of Moses also made the cosmic 
order out of chaos, and not out of nothing.* 

It was a further difficulty about the notion of creation out 
of nothing that most languages refused to recognize it, and had 
not evolved the means of expressing it at all. It had not 
occurred to their makcra to distinguish between inakiiig or 
shapiyifft out of pi'e-existent material, and " ciuating ” de iiow. 
In French, for example, crier has to do duty for both these 
ideas. English and German are peculiar in making the 


* Cy. C. M. Walsh, The Doctrine of Crefttion. 
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distinction, but even they exhibit the difficulty oE making it, by 
specializing difTei-ent words to express it. The English 
originally meant to “ generate,” the German schaffen is the same 
word as our “ shape.” 

Clearly tlie doctrine of creation out of nothing was in every 
respect in a precarious state, and it is a marvel that the 
Christian Church adopted it. Yet we have found that the 
Christian Church was right, and philosophy was wrong. A 
world that generates novelty is creating itself out of nothing. 
It must be pronounced capable of ai-ising out of nothing ; only 
wc must add that the creative process is still continuing. 

Moreover it is clear that this process has great religious 
value. A world of which the being is constant and fixed has 
one great and irremediable defect. It cannot change for the 
better, because it cannot really change at all. It is already, and 
for all time, and des^nte all appearances to the contrary, as good 
as it can be. Also as bad. It disappoints no expectations, but 
leaves no room for hope. ToiU cst dound. All the cards are on 
the table, and wc can judge whether our hand is worth playing. 
We can therefore decide upon its value here and now, and take 
it or leave it. Whether we decide for it or against, approve of 
it or repudiate it, it has no halo of possibilities, of romance. It 
has no future. It is essentially “eternal,” fore-doomed to be a 
“ hciiveii ” or a “ hell ” (as may be) ; and, in either case, a prison 
and a bore. 


On the other hand, a world which is still “evolving,” 
creating, and re creating itself, has room for the realization of 
all ideals. It can become belter, and oven, conceivably, com- 
plettdy good. Thus there is no finality about its evils. Nor of 
course about the judgments passed upon it. Wo need never 
despair of it, if wo do not despair of our good will and intelli- 
gence. For that it is becoming what it becomes may in part 
depend on wbat we will and what wc do and how we determine 
its in determinations. Some of the iioveltie.s it generates may 
be of our own invention ! 
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But of course the choice between these two worlds will not 
be agreed upon alike by all. Some will prefer the one, others the 
other. The conservative will opt for the world whose evils are 
customary, known, and calculable. So will the pessimist, unless 
he I'cally thinks he is living in the worst world possible. The 
optimist will prefer a world capable of betterment, because he 
instinctively hopes for the best and trusts that the sinister 
possibilities of deterioration will not l»e realized. The adven- 
turous also will welcome a world that is more fun and promises 
novelties, and will trust themselves to cope with them. 

In short this whole issue as to the ultimate validity of 
Novelty seems to resolve itself into a question of valuation. 
Two opposite valuations seem possible, both starting from the 
equation ** Novelty = Creation.”* If we approve of it, we shall 
value it as “divine,” and shall say " Novelty = Creation = God.” 
If we disapiu’ove of it, and are keenly sensible of its fiendish 
insecurity, we shall have an equal right to declare that “ Novelty 
= Creation =the Devil.” 

Between these alternative valuations each of us must choose. 
Each of us will choose the one that appeals more to him, the 
one more consonant with his nature and tastes, and no one ean 
presume to dictate Ids choice. For values are not (jiily facts 
themselves, but the ultimate determinants of all the “ facts” we 
recognize, and so questions of valuation are the most ultimate 
of all. Hence dilferences in valuations are irreducible, and not 
amenable to eoereion by logic or by fact. They attest man’s 
ultimate control over his experience: whatever it may be, /w; 
has the last word, and even at his last gasp, like PronieLheus 
agonizing on the rocks of Caucasus, he can defy Zens, and pass 
Lis judgment on the world. 


♦ Another mteresting cipiatioii to investigate would be “Novelty ~ 
Miracle,” and tlie inturuHt of the i-eligions in this is obvious. But 
liudtatioiiB of space forbid nic to follow out its consequences liere. 
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ir.— AN INDIAN DOCTEINK OF PERCEPTION AND 

ERROR. 

By F. W. Thomas. 

§ 1. Prefatory, 

It seems advisable to preface the discussion of the matter 
which I have in view with a short characterization of the 
system in which it arises. It is known as the Nyaya- 
Vaiseshika system, a combination of two originally inde- 
pendent schools, of which the one, the Nyfiya, contributed 
the logical doctrines, and the other mainly ontological and 
physical theories. It may be described as scholastic, pluralist, 
realist and atomistic. It affirms a plurality of souls, which 
are all omnipresent and everlasting, a material world con- 
structed of atoms, ditfering in kind through what is called 
speciality or ultimate differentia {viHusha), real objects com- 
posed of these atoms, and a real time and space. It admits a 
deity, and as regards transmigration of souls, liberation by 
knowledge and so forth it is in agreement with the general 
Indian views. 

The expositions usually commence with a list of categories, 
or clfisses of entities, of whicli seven are recognized, namely, 
substance, quality, action, universality, speciality, inherence 
and negation. The history of this classification is not known ; 
the categories arc not in any way deduced, and other possible 
(‘ategories, such as potency and similarity, are discussed : it is 
sometimes admitted that the list is iudefinitive and i)artly 
optional. The first six of the seven are qualified as positive. 
The first three are credited with “ existence ” which is 

described as the sinmiium genus. The recognition of a highest 
genus “existence” (denied by Aristotle) hardly calls for 
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explanation ; but attention may be drawn to the manner in 
which it appears in the system. By some it was held that 
“existence” does not difTer from “positivity” and therefore, 
should include the uiiiversals: accordingly they deny it as a 
genus. That, however, was not the orthodox view. An 
argument was drawn to the effect that " existence ” is required 
to account for loss of existence: that in virtue of which 
substances, qucilities and actions can cease to be is “ existence.” 
An attempt is made to show that tliis is not incompatible with 
the reciognition of eternal “existents,” such as atoms, time, 
space and souls; in fact the Indian logician argues that, 
whereas existence is something occurring in both eternals and 
non-eternals, the possibility of the latter occuri'eiice is something 
which qualities it even in the former. Tiiis is consonant with 
his usual procedure in detining genera; but in the case of 
“ existence ” he plainly has the special object of distinguishing 
physical existence. 

The epistemology deals fii-st with '• tnith” iftrawCi), the 
subject of various definitions, which all describe it as an 
experience : we miglit therefore call it knowledge. The means 
to truth are most cuniinonly considered to Ijc four 

in number, namely perception, inference, analogy and com- 
munication, of which, however, the last two are admiU^-d to be 
dependent upon the second. ’ The proiierty of being mean.s to 
truth is their validity ( prdmanya), which tenii is also applied 
to individual true cognitions. All h)ur are distinguished, as 
being “experience ” {amihhava), from memory. 

§ 2. Perception, 

According to the old definition perception was “ cognition 
arising from contact of sense-organ and thing, inexpressible and 
unerring, consisting of allirmation.” In order however to 
include “ God's perception,” and also for other reasons, prefer- 
ence was subsequently given to a definition in the form 
“cognition not instrumented by cognition”; and it was 
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explained that inference, analogy and communication are 
excluded as being instrumented by cognitions of subsumption, 
similarity and meaning respectively. If we inquire why a 
definition based upon an enumeration of the sense-organs is not 
prefened, the reason, apart from the case of “ God's percep- 
tion,” will be that the definitions of the sense-oigans are made 
to depend upon that of perception. 

The sense-organs are the five usually recognized, namely 
eye, ear, skin, tongue, nose, and also a sixth, which is called 
the mind-organ (nmna^). What is tlie purport of tliis addition ? 
Ill the first place, it was held necessary to posit an organ 
which should report occurrences in the soul, such as desires, 
feelings and so on, should account for our awareness of 
these, since plainly they are cognized. It was quite in 
accordance with the system, which rejects “self-luminosity,” 
to bring cognitions also under this rubric. As a result, we 
have three kinds of procedures in the soul, namely cognitions, 
desires and feelings, which are brought to consciousness by 
a single organ. Consciousness, however, is not tlie best word 
to be used in this connexion. For plainly the idea is in exact 
correspondence with that which Professor Ward expresses by 
the term “ attention.” Some philosophers explained the 
varying area of attention by a power of contraction and 
expansion in this mind-organ. But the orthodox view regards 
the organ as atomic. Its second function was to account for 
the fact that, while all the senses are in contact with the 
world, we attend to them severally. 

As regards the objects apprehended by tlie exterior senses, 
we may cite a brief statement from a manual,* as follows : — 

“ The field of smell is odour, also odourness and so forth. 

“ Similarly savour [is the field] of the tongue, and sound 
of the ear. 


D 2 
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** The field of the eye is appreciable colour. Substances 
possessing the same, sevemlty and number, disjunction and 
conjunction, priority and posteriority, viscidity, fluidity and 
size, action and genus in appropriate occurrence, inherence 
under the same condition the eye apprehends through 
eonnexion with light and appreciable colour. 

Substance having appreciable touch and appreciable 
touch itself are the field of the skin ; also what is suitable 
for being seen, except colour. Here also colour is the 
cause of perception of substance.” 

The gist of this is that smell and taste reveal only qualities 
and tlieir genera, whereas sight and touch reveal also substance, 
action and so fortli. Accordingly we should understand that, 
when we taste a thing, them is a combination of two senses, 
taste and touch : an a])parently reasonable view. 

What may be llio correct doctrine as regards seeing 
substances, ?.<*., things, through eonnexion with liglit and colour, 
I am not prepared to state. IJiit at any rate it is a irrima Jack 
experience that we see not only coh)ur, hut also extension, and 
that may be (iiiough; moreover, a joint prerogative of sight 
and touch over the other senses is in this rcs]»ect, I believe, 
conceded. Tlie curious doctrine that colour is cau{..j of the 
tactual perception of substance is one which we might be shy of 
iiientiuiiing. It was due to a desire for a single cause of such 
perception, and was connected with a view that air is known 
not by perception, hut by inference. We need hardly mention 
that it is as c.iuse and not as object of perception generally that 
“colour” was selected! by these realists. The doctrine was 
criticized and rejected by the “ moderns.” 

We will not go into the physical explanations of vision, or 
what in the case of sight is understood by “conjunction with 
the eye and light,” or what is stated in this connexion as to 
action at a distance. Sufficient has been said to sliow that in 
their treatment of perception these Indian philosophtus wem at 
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least on a level with the Greeks and with the scliolastics of our 
own middle ages. They even attained the notion that all 
perception and cognition were due to a connexion of intclligonce 
with a skin, a notion, which seems to be endorsed by modern 
science. What is known as the “ relativity ” of jierceptioii in 
the case of such pairs “long** and “ short** was also coiisideivd 
and by some denied,* as we may also find in modern psycho- 
logical works. 


§ 3. ProcnnH and Analysis of Perception . 

As a practical exemplification of the stages recognized by 
Indians in the inoeoss of perception we may fpiote a particular 
(Jain) statementf as follows : — 

“Originating with a seeing, which occurs immediately 
upon conjunction of object and subject and wliich takes in 
existence only, wc have a first ap])rehension of a thing 
qualified by intermediate generic forms — this is ‘ notice/ 

“Next comes desire for the speciality of the thing 
noticed — this is ‘ curiosity.* 

“Next, ascertainment of the speciality of the object of 
the curiosity — this is ‘ apperception.* 

“ The same, when it has attained a confirmed condition, is 
‘ retention ’ or ‘ contemplation.* 

“From curiosity ‘doubt* is distinguished by being 
preceded thereby. 

“Although all these are in a way the same, they have 
diiTcrent designations in virtue of being special develop- 
ments. 

“ Owing to being experienced witliout confusion, even 
when tliey occur in incomplete form, owing to their 
revealing severally unanticipated developments of the 

* Tattva-cintamuni, Vol. I, p. fllK). 

t rramana^naya-tattV’idoh-filankara^ II, 7-18. 
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thing, and owing to their successive origination, these over- 
pass each other. 

“ In some cases the succession is unobserved by reason 
of rapid origination.” 

The Nyaya-Yaiseshika philosophy is usually content for its 
purposes to distinguish in perception two stages, which I will 
represent by the terms “ unciuestioniiig ” {nirvilmhpaha) and 
deiinitive ” {mvihalpaha). The literal meanings “without 
alternative ” and “ with alternative,” while indicating the nature 
of the distinction, are unsuitable for use, and for the second 
there is a synonymous term vyaramya (apperce])tion) which is 
rather literally rendered by "decision.” This important dis- 
crimination will justify a rather extensive quotation* : — 

“ Immediately upon conjunction with the eye there does 
not arise a cognition in the form * pot,’ as a something 
(jualified by ‘potness,’ by reason of the previous non- 
existence of the qualification ‘potness’; for the cm use of 
awareness of a qualified cognition is cognition of a qualifica- 
tion. And so at first there conies to pass a cognition not 
penetrating to a being qualified as between pot and 
potness ; and it is this that is tlie * unquestioning.’ And 
this not perceived. For a cognition not penetrating to a 
being qualified is not peiception, since that pn^sc^its itself 
as ‘ I cognize a ])ot.’ Here in the self a cognition comes to 
light by way of being a determination [thereof], in the 
cognition again ‘pot/ and in the ])ot ‘potness.’ That 
which is the determination, the same is called a ‘ qualifica- 
tion ’ ; in the qualification the further qualification is called 
the delimitant of the being that qualification. A cognition 
having for determination the deliinitaiit of the being of a 
qualification is cause of the qualificand’s being qualified^ 
Now in the unquestioning a determination such as 


* Siddbrnta^muktavolly 68. 
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* potiiess ’ is wanting ; hence in that cognition a glimpsing 
of the qualification of the pot, as qualified by potness, is 
not possible. Without the determination * potness ’ there 
can be no cognition of what is qualified as ' pot,' because of 
the rule that cognition of a thing other than a genus is 
determined by some attribute.” 

The upshot of this is that there is in perception a stage at 
which the tljing is indeed apprehended, but without discrimina- 
tion of its “ thisness ” from its “ essence,” as the matter is else- 
where put. At that, the unquestioning, stage it is held that 
the cognition is really suprasensual and not subject to the 
alternative of truth and falsity. But what is the point of 
calling such a cognition suprasensual? What appears to be 
meant is not that the tiling, but that the cognition is not 
perceived, i,e, by the mind-organ. In other words, we perceive, 
but do not perceive that we perceive. Furthermore, the cogni- 
tion is infallible, so that error, if any, must come in, as the 
Epicureans held, witli the irpoaSo^a^ofievov. 

At the second, or definitive, stage we qualify the object by 
a generic term, recognizing that the pot is a pot. According to 
our system this implies a thinking of the genus itself, and we 
have to show how this comes about. In its realism the system 
demands that the genus must be there, in order to be thought; 
accordingly it is said to be apprehended by a non-niundane 
contact {(dauldka-mniiikarsha), which is designated adjndnya- 
lakshmd, *‘liaving the generality for mark.” Ilei-e again we 
may indulge in a quotation : — * 

“ Here, if by the word ‘ mark * self-identity is intended, 
we get the meaning, ‘ a presence of which the self-identity 
is an universal.’ And this is to be understood as by way 
of a determination in a cognition having for object the 
thing connected with the sense-oi^aii. Thus, where 


* SukUidnta-muktilvaliy 63. 
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conjoined with the sense-oi^an is smoke, and with that for 
object the cognition ‘smoke’ has come to piss, in that 
cognition there arises the determination ‘ siiiokeness,’ and 
with contact qua ‘ smokoness ’ a cognition ‘ smoko ’ having 
for object all smokes. 

“ Conjunction witli the sense-organ is to be understood 
as mundane (nonnal), and this in the case of exterior 
sense-organs. In the case of the mind-organ merely the 
universal by way of being a determinfition in the cognition 
is ‘ presence.’ Hence, when by verbal communication and 
so forth we are made awai-e of some g 1 iost,a mental aware- 
ness of all ghosts is accounted for. 

“ Furthermore, generality means ‘ being common ’ and 
that is in some cases eternal, ' sniokeness ’ and so fortli, in 
other cases non-et(»riial, ‘pot’ and so forth. Where a 
particular pot is cognized as being, by conjunction, on the 
grouncl or, by inherence, in its parts, thereuiion there arises 
a cognition of all the grounds, or of all tlie parts, having 
that pot. 111330 

« « « « * 

“ In perception nothing is presented without a contact ; 
and so without ‘ generality -mark ’ how wouhl there be a 
presentation of all smokes qua smoke and of all 1 .es 
fire : this is why ‘ generality-mark * is accepted. Nor 
should it be asked what harm there is in non-pre.sentation 
of all fires iind smokes : for, iiiasmucii as in regard to the 
perceived smoke a connexion with fire has been appre- 
hended and other smoke is not given, there is then no 
accounting for the doubt whether ‘ smoke ’ is overlatiped by 
‘fire*; whereas on my view, since by ‘generality-mark’ 
all smoke is given, a doubt is possible as to whether 
‘ smoke ’ at other times in other places is overlapped by 
‘fire.’” 

We are now, perhaps, in a position to seize the whole 
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doctrine which is meant to be conveyed. According to this 
doctrine, what is first presented is a particular object in its 
undivided entirety. But in point of fact the oiyect consists 
of an universal inherent in its material ; and this universal 
emerges to the view of the soul, which has contact with it in 
a suprasensual manner. But the universal, as such, inheres 
equally in nil particulars; and, since it has no existence 
except as inherent, all the particulars come in some way into 
contemplation. Even a particular may act as an univerisal in 
view of tiie different other objects to which it stands in the 
same relation. 

There is, liowever, yet another factor of which we must 
take account. When we see a lump of sugar, we know that 
it is sweet, a fact which we explain by “association of ideals.” 
The ^yaya (but not all other systems) will have it that we 
percticG the sugar to be sweet, and it admits another iioii- 
mundane contact under the name “ cognition-mark ” (jMn-a- 
lakshanfi). Since, however, the object is clearly legitimate, 
namely, the distinction of the inherent universal from the 
associated, we need not quarrel with the way of putting the 
matter or discuss the I'lrguments. 

Probably the most interesting feature in the theory as so 
far expounded is its attitude to the universals, which it holds 
to be involved in the perception. It is not so long since in 
this Society we heard it maintained that the perception of a 
thing involves in a way a consciousness of all its congeners. 
Possibly, therefore, some further o]).servations, partly from the 
Indian side, may be in point. The particular functioning as 
an universal has already come before us. But there is another 
[iidian system, that of the Jains, which deals more formally 
with the subject. Here also we may make a quotation ; — * 

“ Generality is of two kinds, crosswise generality and 
vertical generality. 

* I'nviidiia-natfa-tattv-t'ihik-Cdankara^ V, 3-6. 
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“Crosswise generality is a similar development in 
several particulars ; for example, * ox-ness,’ in bodies 
spotted and brindled. 

“Vertical generality is substance common to prior and 
posterior developments ; for example, ‘ gold,* persisting in 
' armlet,* ‘ ring,* and so forth.’* 

In thus discriminating two kinds of universal, of which 
one depends upon difTerence of individual and the other upon 
difierence of time, the Jains would seem to have the support 
of a passage in Mr. Bradley’s Logic (I, c. VI, §§ 30 sqq,). But 
the Vaiseshika tenet seems to regard the individual even in 
its single occurrence as an universal, since it stands in various 
spatial relations. This, however, does not go for much, because 
their view was clearly that what is perceived is a particular, 
constituted by an universal inherent in certain matter. 

Perhaps in this connexion I may venture to dwell upt)!! 
a consideration which is certainly apposite. How far are we 
constituted capable of apprehending the strictly individual 
at all? May it not be said that the sense-organ always 
apprehends an universal, since it has no power of apprehending 
anything cdse ? Just as a gun would impart precisely the 
same motion to every projectile having the same shape, size, 
and mass, and just as any other machine will function upon 
similar material to precisely similar effect, so the sense-organ 
is incapable of discriminating between precisely similar objects. 
We know, in fact, that beyond a certain degree of similarity 
it loses the power of distinguishing ; and, if it is argued that 
this is only a matter of a variable limit, and that the existence 
of two absolutely similar things is a disputable, or a false, 
hypothesis, we may loply that not the actuality, but the mere 
possibility of such similars suffices to enforce the lesson that 
what wc perceive is not the inner self of the object, but a 
semblance which might recur elsewhere and is therefore in its 
nature an universal. On this view the particularizing factor 
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would be simply the junction of the two also general conditions 
** here ** and “ now.** 

What is ignored in tliis argumentation is the historical 
consideration ? Gan we not say that, failing other means, the 
history of the object gives a definite identification. Two 
cannon-balls may be as indistinguishable as we like ; but they 
and their parts carry always theoretical, and probably physical, 
traces of the different situations in which they have taken a 
part. Even things which are actually classes may become, 
when we include the historical aspect, particulars : for example, 
man as a historical actuality is a single phenomenon. Upon 
this view the individual would be coiiKtituted by a crossing 
of two uuiversals, one dependent upon similarity and the other 
upon temporal sequence, the cross and the vertical universals 
of the Jains. If it is rightly said that we arc always dealing 
with a specious and not an absolute present, and that iron ” 
cannot in an atomic instant exist, it is clear that the time 
factor must always be included in the logical view. But 
plainly no combination of universals can ever yield more than 
a relative individuality; and, if wo require the absolutely 
individual, wo shall have to apply to the mystics. Or might 
it be siiid that after all there is some essential dilference 
between the universal “Socrates** and the universal “man,” 
namely, that we suppose “ man ** to be in some way definable, 
that is to be composed of a finite number of universals, whereas 
in icgard to the individual we have a Feeling that his essence 
is inexhaustible ? But it is hardly to be expected that even 
this hypothesis would command assent ; for, while it is clear 
that “ man *’ need not imply any of the peculiarities which 
distiiiguisli Socrates from Plato, we should have to deal with 
the view that “man ’* also is something of infinite potentialities, 
including those very idiosyncracies which distinguish Socrates 
and Plato. 

1 must not imply that the Indian logicians had discussed 
the matter in this light. In fact, they certainly did not do 
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SO, but found in their atoms an absolute diilerentiation. But 
clearly the Jains, in admitting both a "crosswise” and a 
" vertical ” generality, had Uihen a step whicli might ultimately 
render questionable the very idea of an individual. So far 
is it from being tin; fact, as hits been alleged, that tlie Indians 
were unacipiainted with the concept. 

§ 4. The Post-apperception {anu-vyavtisdini,) 

The completed perception results according to the Nyaya 
in a cognition of a “ tiiis ” as qualified by a universal, tlie 
object being really qualified and the cognition coriuspondingly 
determined. But these pltilosophers recognized a further 
stage, at wliicli the mind becomes by mental perception cog- 
nizant of its cognition. No doubt, tiieir opponents in general 
adiiiilted such a stage in thought. But there were essential 
differences as to its character ami iudispensability. Some 
philosophers held that the original cognition was suprasensual 
and inferred from a resultant “ known -ness *’ in the object. 
But the main contention was with the upholders of “ SL*lf- 
lumiuosity.” These maintained that the cognition in itself 
without “post-apperception” was sufficient to lead to appro- 
priate action ; and to the objection that desire also should be 
similarly autonomous they replied that this was nu atory, 
since for all action they posited cognition as a recpiisite. What 
they mean by “ self-luminosity ” is that all cognition implies 
consciousness, and some of them state their view formally ns 
follows : — * 

“ Tlie proof of self-lumino.siLy is perception itsedf. loi* 
all presentations have at their origination the form * I cog- 
nize this,’ tracing out a cugnizer, a cognition, and a 
cognized, wherein the self is glimpsed ns agent, the 
cognized as object of the act, and the cognition as action : 


* TaUva’eintdmaw\ Vol. 1, p. 788. 
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so that the cognition is experienced as including in its 
proper reference the cognizer and the cognized.” 

The point of the debate is, no doubt, a little obscure. 
What the opponent really inaintains is that all cognitions are 
in the form of a revelation of their object to the subject and 
not susceptible of error: as the connexion between a cognition 
and its (true) object he names a “ special kind of own nature,” 
which he says is established by exi>crience, although it cannot 
be conveyed by any single word. The Nyfiya denies that all 
cognitions are in the form "T cognize this,” and claims that 
experience proves that factual certitude in the form “ this 
silver” is suflicient to elicit response, lloth admit that the 
response may bo mistaken; but, while the Nyfiya holds that 
this is the fault of a wrong perception, the opponent con- 
siders that it is due to a failure to distinguish between the 
thing perecived and something desired. 

§ 5. Truth ami Error. 

(fining now to the matter of truth and error, we may 
recall l»ow anxiously the later schools of Greek philosophy 
were occupied with the question of the iioii-illusory perception. 
Hie whole dispute between the Stoics and the later Academy 
centred about this point. The Stoics laboured to define an 
appearance which could not ileceive, their KaTaXijTrTKt] 
^oLPTaaia, and even appealed to tlie goodness of Providence, 
whicli would not hav(j created two exactly similar things; 
while tlie Academy ha.scd upon the view tliat any appearance 
iniglit he false its doctrine of the probable. At a much earlier 
l)eriod some of the Sophists denied the possibility of error on 
the ground that a false statement was simply a different 
statement, wherein, of course, they were considering merely 
the content of a judgment and ignoring the real question, 
which coucerns its reference. 

In the Nyfiya-Vaiseshika view perception does, as we have 
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seen, apprehend a real object, and the process consists of a 
distinguishing therein a ''this” and an universal and then 
attributing the latter again to the former. Inasmuch, however, 
as it admits that perception may be true or false, it has to 
explain what truth and falsity are, how they arise, and by 
wliat means the latter can be cured. 

To the question " what is truth ? ” most Indian schools 
would reply that it is identical with true experience. An 
absolute truth indei)endent of experience does not seem to lie 
contemplated ; and if it were asked what is tlie truth of the 
statement “ Ciesar is dead,” apart from anyone’s experience of 
it, they would probably reply that it was a factual coexistence 
of what is denoted by “ Cjusar ” with what is denoted by 
“ dying,” namely Ctesar’s factual death. 

Within the experience doctrine there were, apart from the 
extreme position of those who held that all experiences are 
true, many varieties of definition, some of which are set forth 
by an opponent and refuted as follows : — * 

“Truth is not exiDerience corresponding to fact. For 
similarity, wliich is the meaning of the wor«l “corre- 
sponding,” does not hold between a cognition and a pot 
and so on ; and moreover mere similarity has to be sed in 
treating of error. 

“Xor is it experience generate«i by a quality or 
experience generated by negation of defect, since these 
tw’o are not invariants, and since they themselves require 
to be de-marked by ‘ truth ’ and ‘ untruth.’ 

“ Nor is it unprecluded experience, since preclusion is 
truth of contradictory. 

“Nor is it consonant experience, since being ‘consonant,’ 
which is being accordantly tmeed out by another cognition, 
is common to error. 


Tattva-cintiimaniy Vol. 1, pp. 381, igr/. 
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** Nor is it experience generative of accordant response, 
since this does not comprehend truth wliich is indifferent 
and since the accordance reriuires to be de marked by 
‘ truth.’ 

“Nor is it experience of a ‘that/ since of what is 
nothing there is no prcHeutatioii, and, if there were, the 
same would apply to error.” 

The disputant goes on to refute the view of those who hold 
that all objects are such in virtue of an ‘ ohjectivity,” and that 
particular objects have particular “ objectivities,” wliich leads to 
the theory that truth is an experience having a determination 
coinciding with the particular “ objectivity.”* 

Among these varieties of opinion we may iind some adum- 
bration of what we should recognize as a correspondence doctrine, 
a pragmatist doctrine, and a consistency doctrine. The Nyiiya 
replies with its own definition, as follows :f — 

“ Truth is experience of a thing where it is, or experience 
with determination A applied to what possesses A.” 

“ Error is cognition of a thing where it is not, or cogni- 
tion with detorniination A applied to what does not 
possess A.’ 

“ Or else truth is cx])erience, given a being other than 
error as so defined. 

“ And ‘ having for determination A ’ is ‘ having for object 
a being qualified by A,’ or a ‘ being generated by a cognition 
of qualification A.* ” 


* This, pei*hiq)s, requires a little elucidation. If, it is said, we cognize 
another person’s cognition and also its object, c.r/., a pot, wx» may still 
doubt whether he cognizes it qtia “ pt ” : it may be presented to him 
under some other aspect, <?.//., missile. Accordingly, we supiMise that .1 
thing has some proper, or correett, aspect in presentation, and this is its 
“ objectivity ” or value as an object. Each thing has its objectivity, and 
in cases where this is realized wo have truth of piu'ception. 
t Tattm-cintaniani, Vol. I, pp. 401 £. 
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The purport of this definition is to recognize in the thought 
and the thiug an element not merely of correspondence, but of 
identity. This the Nyaya finds in its universal. It argues that 
the concept “ earth ” undeniably has a content, or determina- 
tion, “ earthness”; and, holding that " eartliness ” is really 
existent in all earth,” it is entitled to frame its definition in 
the stated form. We may say that its method consists in dis- 
covering a content which cannot be distinguished from its 
actuality; and it formally asserts that both perception and 
conception are contacts with a reality. I should like to ask 
whether from their point of view these systeniatiats were not 
justified. Once admit that in the thought of a universal it is 
possible to distinguish content and act, then the content must 
have some sort of independent existence (which may indeed 
sometimes be nothing more than a having been tlmught by 
some one on some other occasion); and, if the universal is 
applicable to the perceived particular, then economy demands 
that the existence in conception should bo the same ns the 
existence in perception, and we have a fuiidameiital identity 
either of things conceived and things perceived or of the 
coiTes])onding operations. Tt is only it* the contents are 
entirely under our control in thought that it seems possilde 
to import them into pcrceptibles to which they re initially 
extrinsic.. Other Indian systems, which admit a form of 
existence called “ conventional,” would elude this argu- 
ment; and perhaps the pliilosopliy of language would also 
regard the universal contents as having a conventional 
existence. 

As regards error of percention also the Nyaya has to deal 
with various opponenl.s. Its own doctrine is that terror is 
mistake. Wlieii I perceive mother-of-pearl as silver, what 
happens is that an independently jjrcsented cognition of silver 
associates itself with the perception, which is therehy falsihed. 
What is insisted upon is that the concept of silver qualifies the 
object perceived in precisely the same way as would in true 
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perception the concept "mother of pearl”; and a syllogism is 
drawn up as follows* : — 

“ A cognition having for determination ‘ silverness * and 
begetting response due to wish fur silver and applied to 
iiiother-of-pearl qualities the mother-of-pearl, because it is 
cognition entailing response to the mother-of-pearl; like 
the cognition begetting response to mother-ot-pearl by one 
i-equiring mother-of-pearl ” 

The opponent admits that the idea of silver is present by 
way of recollection or association, but denies the (pialitication. 
He holds that the perception of the thing and the remembrance 
of the silver are present in the mind together and that the 
wrong response is duo to a negative something, namely a non- 
a])prehension of difference between the two. We have here 
material for a pretty discussion, in wliich the case of silver and 
iiiolher-of-pearl together mistaken for mother-of-pearl aiid 
silver together ])lays a prominent part. The strong point 
of tlie opponent is tliat his non-apprehension of difference 
accounts for the response in the case of true perception of silver 
as silver. In reality, however, he docs not admit error of 
perception at all; ami in fact he openly asserts that all 
cognitions are in accordance with fact, and that they can be 
made to appear false only in practice; whereas the Nyilya- 
Vaiseshika endeavours to get the error into the actual percep- 
tion, and finds an analogy in recognition, which he explains as 
experience of " thalness ” in the perception itself. 

Another consideration ui^ed by the Nyjlya-Vaiseshika 
disputant is based upon the doctrine of the " second intention ” 
{tthii-vi/avasiiycf), wherein the percipient betMuiies aware of his 
perception. If, he says, the original perception were not 
infected by, but only associated with, a false idea, then the 
second intention would bo in the form ** I cognize this and 


* Tattca-cintCm^i^ii Vul. I, p. 443. 
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silver,” whereas it is really in Ihe form “I cognize this as 
silver,” or rather, I cognize a pn?s(?iit tiling as ‘ this * anil as 
‘ silver,*” since in the second intention the original object can 
appear only rid the original cognition. 

Truth and inror being as deliiied, thiMi- causes have next 
to be examined, and they are stated ns “quality** and “vice” 
(or “defect’*) respectively. Neither of these, however, is 
regarded as a genus ; each is a manifold established seiKirately 
by induction.* 

“.For truth iiuivcrsally there is not a single invariant 
‘ quality * : rather have wc for such and such truths 
resiioctive (pialities, <’.//. [in perception] contact of thl^ 
sense-organ with move parts of the objocl, [in inference] 
cognition of a real mark, [in analogy] C(*gnitio!i of simi- 
larity, [in coiniiiunicatioii] cognition of meaning, all as 
established by concomitance and ilivergence. In the case 
of such and such untruth, where we have pei-ception 
infected by the vices of [distance], bill? [as when we see 
a white shell as yellow] and so forth, error as to mark, etc., 
seeing of a diffei-entia is also quality, since the result 
conlirms it.** 

Closely connected with the question of the causuiion of 
truth ill perception is that of its mediacy or immediacy. 
Among the upholders of immediacy there are beside those who 
maintain that all cognitions are true some who consider that 
it- is something produced by the cognition -producing ajqiaratus, 
some wlio consider that it is produced by an additional factor 
and some who held that is a S])ccial “ knownness** or qnalilica- 
tion in the cognition. And they all urge against the mediacy 
doctrine the ohjcclion of ra/rrmis ud in/inUnni. The Nyaya- 
Vaiseshika reidios as followsf: — 


♦ ya/On'it-ntitthitfwif Vol. J, p. 327. 
t SiddhmttMnvklftVfdi^ 13.’i. 
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“ If the truth of a cognition were sirlf apprehended, then 
in regard to a cognition at tlic noii-rccuri-ence atagtj tliere 
wouhl not be doubt. For then, if tlie cognition is cognized, 
its validity also is cognized, while if the cognition is nol 
cognized, then, «ms the thing tube doubted is not cognized, 
how can there be donbl. ? J feiice tbc validity of a cognition 
is matter of inference. Thus: ‘This cognition is truth, 
hecause it gives rise to acconlant res[)oiise ; what is not so, 
docs not do so.* 'riiis cognition having the deteriiiinalion 
‘earth-ncss* is truth, hccause it is cognition with dotcr- 
miiialion 'carthness' ap])lied to what has ndtair. Nor 
should it he asked whence comes the cognition of the 
middle. For the having the determination ‘ earthness ’ is 
selt-appreheiided, and, as od(mr is apprehended of that, tin? 
application to the thing having odour is obvious. Nor 
should it be asked how the major ‘ being truth,* is known 
beforehand; for in the cognition ‘this* a being truth is 
self-apprehemled.** 

As regaixls the rn/ressua wl injinitum it is observed that we 
come sooner or later to a certitude of which invalidity is not 
apprehended; we do not entertain doubt of everything and 
that is enough. Accordingly the view is that validity is 
matter for inference, that we go hack as far as there is doubt, 
and that ultimatidy there are cognitions, such ns the cognition 
“ this,** of which the truth is self-evident. 

On the whole it would appear that in the view of all these 
disputants then* is a stage (in the Xyaya-Vaiseshika system 
the “uiiipiostioiiiug ”) in perception which is not susceptible of 
ernir. They differ as to its character and discuss whether it is 
known to consciousness and in w'hat manner error creeps in. 
In eases such as that of the distant “stump ” or “man ** some 
admlLled a perceptual doubt, just as in the ease of eonllicliiig 
middles some jiusited an “ inference of doubt.** But the Nyaya 
denies that the “apparatus of doubt’* exists prior to the 
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peiieeptual judgment; and clearly perceptual doubt must be 
due to imperfection somewhere, unless we are prepared to 
admit the actual existence of “ doubtful ’’ objects which can 
develop upon inspection into either posts ” or ** men.” 

The scholastic character of these discussions is apparent. 
What I slioulcl like to inquire of the Aristotelian Society is 
how far they bear upon the real problems. It seems that 
modern psychology admits in perception a large repre- 
sentational element. If I take for a liorse something in 
the distance which turns out to be a cow, presumably the 
“horse” part is representational. But much more is ulti- 
mately representational and the ultimate presentational 
element may be merely a dark patch in a field. Apparently 
every element may l)e illusory, and more particularly the 
last, which may he a spot on the eye or some defect in the 
visual apparatus. If truth of perceptioii were normality with 
reference either to the individual or the race or (by aid of 
a proportion) to all percipients, then normal illusions would 
be true (perhaps they are?); while, if it is vevilieation, the 
“ seeing of more parts’* and so on, the process may require an 
indefinite stretch of time, in .some cases ages, and truth 
becomes relative or an ideal, although through “seeing of 
a differentia *’ many errors may successively receiv. their 
quietus. However, verification, combined with the notion of 
a content, seems to imply something more than consistency of 
appearances ; for, if the awareness is a simple factor, invariant 
in all the appearances, the consistency must be on the side of 
the content, and this consistency would signify a “‘being *’ in 
the thing. 



Meeting of the Aristotelian Society nt 21, Oower Street, W.G, 1, 
on December 5th, 1921, at 8 p.m. 


TII.— ON THE LIMITATIONS OF A KNOWLEDGE 
OF NATUKE. 

By Jamks Johshtonk. 

Sometime about the beginning of the eighteen tli cciituiy, and 
(luring the last ten years c»f his lifetiino, Newton spoke to 
a friend about liis work ; “ I know not,” he said, “how it may 
seem to the world but, as to myself, I seem to have been only 
as a boy playing on the. seaslnu'e, and diverting myself in now 
and then iinding a smoother pebble or a prettier shell than 
ordinary, whilst the great ocean of truth lay all undiscovered 
before me.’’ Tliese words, I take it, W(fr(?, in a way, an 
admissi(m of cessal.iou of individual effort. By reason of his 
resolute and disciplined imagination, his genius for experiment 
and the mighty mathematical weapons that he hfid made, 
Newton had found a way. He thonglit about truth as lying 
there, spread out, so to speak, and waiting to he discovered 
and the means whereby that discovery was to be made were 
known to liiin. He knew that what he had found was only an 
infinitesimal part of all that was accessible by application (jf 
his iiKithods. But there is only so much dynamic mental 
cpiality in any man, a little more or a little less as we vary 
irom each other, and this can be “ intended ” to the investiga- 
tion of nature, the pursuit of pleasure or the acquisition of 
wealth, and it can be exhausted. In little over forty years 
Ninvton, lik(^ his great predecessor, Descartes, had spent his 
creative eneigy, and the undiscovered, but discoverable ocean 
of truth was still there. 

Ey the time that these words were spoken the course that 
physical and natural science was to follow during the next 
century and half liad already been marked out by tliree great 
men : Galileo, to an extent which has only been appreciated by 

F 
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some of US as the result of the relativity discussions of the last 
few years ; Descartes, by the exercise of an ** inventiveness ” 
which, as Clerk Maxwell said, “ knew no bounds ” ; and Newton 
himself, who had found the way. Throughout that century 
and half one seems to trace little or no really creative 
scientific thought but only a successful working out of the 
great ideas of the seventeenth century. From these came our 
conceptions of matter, inertia and force ; the laws of motion ; 
the theory of universal gravitation; the description of the 
Solar system; the notion of the ether iis the locus and 
Rubsiaiice of physical change ; the ideas of illimitable space 
and uniformly flowing infinite time; the Cartesian mechanism 
of life and the restricted theory of relativity. About the 
middle of the nineteenth century new ideas did come : perhaps 
the notion of natural selection was really new — I do not 
know — perhaps we had in that idea, the lirst clear distinction 
between statistical and individual results — a distinction that 
does not yet seem fully to he realized and employed in 
biological science. And then, a litllu later, we had from the 
mathematical investigators, of whom d. Clerk Maxwell is the 
type, the germinal work that was to bring about a revolution in 
knowledge. 

Throughout those two centuries scienlific men e iployed 
the inventions of (lalileo, Descartes and Newton. Physics 
and natural science (which has always clung to the skirts of 
physios) explored the seashore, described and catalogued the 
pebbles and shells and now and then ventured out on the 
ocean. The eighteenth and nineteenth centuries elaborated 
the methods fif the seventeenth, em]»h)ying them in ways 
that were certainly unanticipated hy Descartes and Newton — 
one wonders what the great French philosopher would have 
thought about tin? modern mechanistic conception of life, jis it 
has been stated by Jacfpies Loch! It has Ix^en noted that as 
the methods of the seventeenth century became exhausted so 
did the mafeiialistie science of the nineteenth seem to appioaeh 
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finality and tend to become complete and roimded-oif, in a 
sense. Perhaps one may be quite wrong but it does appear as 
if the natural science of the latter third of the last century 
r^arded its framework as sound and entirely satisfactory and 
one gets suggestions of that kind from some of Huxley's 
essays. What was the good of quarrelling about the unknow- 
able ? The speculative game was drawn and what was left for 
Science was the work of strengthening the framework and 
filling in the details. 

Perhaps tliis hanl nineteenth century materialism had its 
work to do in the evolution of social and political liberty. It 
had to assert itself as a way of interpreting the meaning of the 
“ passage of nature ” and of searching out the origin and 
destiny of man. Medieval doctrines of social and economic 
privilege had to he destroyed. Perhaps that work is not yet 
fully accomplished and while that is so science will remain 
materialistic. There is still a fraudulent and grotesque 
spiritualism to be rietecled: a muddled vit<alisni to bo 
reiilaccd by something sounder and a preinatnrely formulated 
Eugenics/' that may be utilized to maintain caste and social 
disability, to be sifted cle^r from linnihng. We may leave 
materialistic biology to these tasks. 

Two centuries later than Newton a modern thinker,* writing 
while a revolution in scieiitilic tlioiiglit was being effected, refers 
to “ the passage of nature which is only another name for the 
creative force of existence." “ This operative presence *’ ho says, 
“ which is now urging nature forward must be sought for through- 
out the whole, in the remotest past as well as in the uarrowest 
breadth of any present duration. Perhaps also in the un- 
realized future. Perhaps also in the future which might be, as 
well as in the future which will be. It is impossible to 

* A. N. Whitehead, in The Cuneept of Mature^ Cambridge University 
i*ress, 1920, p. 73. 
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meditate on time and the mystery of the creative passage of 
nature without an overwhelming emotion at the limitations of 
human intelligence.” 

I place this saying over against the well-known words of 
Newton because the two utterances illustrate veiy well the 
change in our attitude towards what is meant by scientilic 
discovery. But I must make it clear what 1 mean by the 
passage of nature” because this is a notion far less subtle than 
that indicated by Mr. Whitehead. And I think that a candid 
and impartial survey of the speculative biology of the late 
iiineleenth and twentieth centuries must foi'ce one to the 
^cognition of a twofold passage of nature. Terhaps this is 
indicated even in Huxley’s contrast of the cosmic and ethical 
processes but it is expressed, with the utmost clearness, in 
Beigson’s vital impetus as opposed to the tendciK'y of mat ter to 
pass into the inert condition. 1 take it that 1 ho fundamental 
concept of physical science is the second law of cncrgclics — the 
universal augmentation of entropy — and I assume (though it is 
difficult to be sure) that mailing in the most modorn results of 
mathematical relativity tends, in the least, to weaken this great 
conception. Nature, then, has direction, or ])assage, which is 
such that all that we recognize as physical change; Lomls con- 
tiually to dimiiiuthm : the Universe, regarded as a ..hysical 
iiioclianism is one that is running down, or in licrgson’s term, 
detiiuliiuj. This is the one aspect of the passage of mitiire. 

To the biologist, however, it can only be one as]>oct. 1 am 
well aware that the entropy-increase law is a sUitistioal one and 
that it can only liold true for organic (mtitii?s which are above 
certain limiting magnitudes: for Maxwell’s demons the law 
would have a double sign and the entropy of an isolated sysUnn 
would increase or decrease with equal prolviliility. The 
biologist must recognize tliat, even in organic systems, entrtipy 
tends always towards augmentation but surely lie misuiulcr- 
staiids the meanings of reproduction and adaptation if ho docs 
not see that what he calls life is the incessant attempt of certain 
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physico-chemical systems that we call organisms to resist the 
increase of entropy. There is, therefore, a passage of nature 
which is not that tending to inert-materiality (that is, to 
statistical inertia) but which is the opposite to this passage and 
is what one must understand by life in the physical sense. I 
am not sure whether wc ought to insist on this two-fold 
passage of nature or, perhaps, regard it as a double aspect, in 
some way or other, of the same condition. Is life something 
that lesists the passage of inorganic nature, or is inorganic 
nature already inert and cxtemled, while living systems pass 
through it ? Perhaps one inclines to think about a two-fold 
passage because of some mcntiil constraint that tends always to 
a dualism of one kind or anotlicr. 

L suppose that biologist^^ must accept the main result of 
generalized relativity : “ the differentiation of the one quality of 
extension into time and s])ace,” but I confess tliat it is very 
difficult to do so. It seems to me that for speculative physio- 
logj*^ space-time cannot be completely isotropic — the r, y, s and 
/-dimensions cannot he of the same quality. I take it that our 
notion of sj)ace rests entirely on our degrees of freedom of bodily 
mobility. I can move hackward.s and forwards, and from side 
to side with c<(ual facility but not nearl}' so easily can I move 
upwards and downwards. And the i.‘qual freedom of mobility 
ill the A’, ii/-plane is only ])ossible Inicause I can turn my body 
round a vertical (>)-axi.s in oue direction or the other with equal 
facility but even then the turning iiiovomeiit from left to right 
is not quite the same as that from right to left but differs in 
some subtle way. Ainl, of course, the ditiiculty of generating 
the ^-dimension depends on the condition that our fi'eedum of 
mobility is restricted because we move in a gravitational field. 
Only since we have become miabled to dispense (in thought) 
with the gravitational field as something physically unique has 
our space become truly isotropic. 

Such as wc ara, however, the space-dimensions are not 
entirely isotropic and far less so is the /-dimension when. 

F 2 
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oompared with the x, z-onea. The quality of duration I take 
to be entirely different from the others and we must, I think, 
regard it, with Bergson, as the cumulative continuity of life. 
It is a passage as well as the persistence of that which, in a 
sense, has passed. It is life-extension but it does not seem to 
me to be capable of " extensive abstraction ’’ in Mr. Whitehead's 
sense. The passage is not a uniform one (though I confess I 
find it difficult to say exactly what is meant by uniformity in a 
durational passage).* 

Obviously we do not obtain the conception of a moment of 
oiganic duration by the method of extensive abstraction, for 
this “ moment ’* depends on what Bergson calls the “ rhythm of 
duration”: thus the “event-particle” in the conscious life of a 
boy of fifteen is not the same as in the man of fifty, nor does it 
appear to be the same in the ephemeral insect as it is in the 
long-lived reptile. The matter, however, is much too difficult 
to be pursued here. 

It is also necessary that I should deal witli the purely 
biological conception of variability. In general we mean by a 
variation a deviation (1*0111 a morphological type, but I generalize 
the notion so as to include also deviations of functioning, 
acting, response and mentality, perceiving no essential differ- 
ences between these organic activities. The organic type,” 
whether it be that of form, or behaviour, or mentality is, of 
course, only a convenient abstraction, but the general notion of 
“ types ” has brought with it the conception of variability. It is 
very convenient, in our description of nature, to speak of 
specific types and then of variations or departures from them. 
Observations and experiments, we say, “ ought ” to give unique 
values but for the acconijianying errors of methods. So, also. 


* **Time” in the sense of life-extension I regard as *']nimi>ed'’ in the 

neighbourhood ” of a conscious entity in somewhat the same way as 
Mr. Eddington regards space as being “ humped ” or ** peaked ” in the 
neighbourhood of a material particle. 
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we postulate organic tjpes which are accompanied by varia- 
tions in the same way that experimental results are attended 
by error. Then we search (rather unsuccessfully, it must be 
admitted) for the cause ” of variability. Obviously, this con- 
ception of variability is the consequence of our adoption of the 
logical category of determinism. 

Now there are organic activities tliat have all the appear- 
ance of spontaneity — whether these are truly spontaneous or 
not I do not argue — but there are also many activities which 
wo call responses to events that occur " in the envirouuient.*’ 
These we can investigate and we can endeavour to establish a 
relation of functionality, in the mathematical sense, between 
the environmental “stimulus” and the organic response. It 
would be easy, I think, to make a series of such responses, 
beginning with tropistic ones, passing through reflexes in the 
decerebrate animal, reflexes in the intact one, and ending with 
those respons(;s which we call “intelligent.” In the various 
terms of such a series there will be “ more or less” determinism, 
if one may say so without being misuiKlerstood. At the one 
extreme we find (as in a tropism, or taxis) a degree of function- 
ality which approximates closely io the behaviour of a compass 
needle in a varmble magnetic held, and at the other we find that 
apparently capricious behaviour or functioning which must be 
so annoying to physiologists. I suppose that there must either 
be determinism, or no determinism, and so I have simply to 
I'eject the validity of this concept (except as a working 
method, of course) even at the risk of being exposed to the 
dreadful accusation of throwing overboard scientific method 
altogether ! 

One other thing 1 must endeavour to make clear — the 
distinction between the organic variations that ai’e called 
“fluctuations” by biologists aiid those others that arc called 
“mutationa” The former are individual and acquii-ed while 
the latter are congenital and are transmitted by heredity — 
they are not acquii'ed. In the lower animals fluctuations, or 
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acquirements, do not materially influence the process of 
transforniism and wliat are of Higniflcanco from that stand- 
point are mutations, which do lead to transformism. In man, 
of course, certain fluctuations })ersist by reason of tradition : 
they arc not bodily variations but means of action by tools 
(using the term '' tool in its most general signiflcance). Now 
the distinction between fluctuations and mutations is evidently 
one that depends upon our distinction between a racial and 
individual life-passage. Life is, of coiu'se, a continuous career 
in the morphological sense: what is discontinuous in it is the 
personal passage which is marked by memory, blame, merit 
and responsibility — sin, if you like. The mutational variation 
belongs then to the racial passage and it is an acquirement of 
this continuous life-career ; the fluctuating variation arises in 
the discontinuous personal life-passage, or career. 

I return now, after this digression, to the saying of Newton. 
The ocean of undiscovered knowledge must, to liiin, liave been 
like the material oceans explored by tlie voyagers of his 
century : they wei-e unknown but whatever was there did 
not depend, in itself, in the least upon the vessels and 
instruments of navigation ; it was only rercalnl by those 
methods. So, to Newton, physical laws were there w jting to 
be discovei-ed, so to speak, but even if they were to remain 
undiscovered they would still be there. Without tloiibt he 
could have made most of the discoveries of the eighteenth 
century and perhaps those of the nineteenth up to the time of 
Clerk Maxwell had he been capable for a long j^c^riod of that 
sustained intension of mind of which he spoke, for (I take it) 
those discoveries were implicit in the creative work of his early 
lifetime. 

But were the later physical and biological I'esults of the 
later nineteenth and the twentieth century there in the same 
sense as were, for instance, planetary theory and tidal 
dynamics? Were the quantum hypothesis of radiation and 
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our preseut-day notions of atomic structure present already in 
Newton’s undiscovered ocean of truth ? Could these con- 
ceptions have been deduced by him by a sufficient inteTiding 
of mind from the mathematical, physical and dynamical 
relationships known to him? I take it that they could not 
and that only l>y tlie creative thought of Ncjwton’s nineteenth 
centuiy successors did these parts of the ocean of truth ndiuilly 
conie mto existence. 

Otherwise it would appear tliat there was mental deter- 
minism and that Clerk Maxwell, Hertz, Planck, Einstein, 
J. J. Thomson and others thought as they did think hemust 
Newton’s mind worked in the way U ditl. And nothing in the 
1 ‘csults of modern biology seems to suggest that. I have 
referred already to the way in which mutations of form arise 
with all the appearance of spontaneitj’ or lack of causation. It 
musi have occurred to many binlogi.sts to attempt to ])redict 
the evolutionary career of some organic stock or other but 
beyond suggesting that certain specific Ibrnis are in process of 
extinction, or that some bodily parts of an organic species are 
becoming vestigial and t(‘.nd to disappear nothhig of the sort 
has, 1 believe, been attein])ted. No biologist has ventured to 
predict the appearance of a mutation — the essential step to a 
process of transforinisin. Now one ailmits the incredible com- 
plexity of the physico-cliemical systems in which such muta- 
tions arise and we may well des})air of laying bare the physical 
antecedents of a mutation — supposing that there ure such. 
But the overwhidming impression that most biologists have, in 
tliiuking about thiise matters at all, is that of the spontaneity 
of appearance of tint mutation. 1 ailmit that there is evidence 
that environmental changes may iiutm-c mutations ; expose an 
organism to some environmental stimuli and mutatioiis may 
arise but what we have to deal with here are active, functional 
adaptations of the organism, ways in whicli it resimnd^ to the 
external change. But that tlie particular nature of the i*esponse 
is a function, in the mathematical sense, of the particular 
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change in the environment does not seem to be established, nor 
do I think that it is likely. 

Prolmbly we must generalize "responses’' in the widest 
possible way. 1 have argued elsewhere that the most various 
kinds of behaviour are uf essentially the same oi^anic nature. 
An " adaptation/’ I take it, is not merely a change in colour or 
form that i-enders an animal less conspicuous to its enemies or 
prey, or confers upon it some useful means of finding food or 
shelter, or of avoiding its foes. These cliangcs are of much 
significance in hypotheses of the means of transformism and so 
tliey are the things that wc usually think about when we speak 
of adaptations. But temporary variations of functioning (such 
as the process of sweating when one becomes warm) are also 
adajitations. So is the behaviour of a man who takes an 
umbi'ella with him on an unpromising morning, or that of the 
skipper of a vessel when lie shortens sail in anticipation of bad 
weather. 

Again tlie invention and use of a new tool is an adaptation 
and so also is the discovery of a new mathematical device (say 
tables of logaritlini.s). It is (piitc true that some of these organic 
iiiodes of behaviour arc transmitted by heredity so that they 
become integral in the life-processes of the race while others 
would disapjiear on the dc^ith of the individual in whicli they 
are evolved. Tlial, however, is because the one kind of adapta- 
tion (iiiututiuiis) is cliaracteiistic of the racial life passage (it is 
germinal) while the other ap|)eai‘s in the individual life-passage 
(it is somatic). It would disappear if it weie not preserved by 
tradition. 

So 1 can make no essential distinction lietweeti iiior])ho- 
logical or "organic” adaptations uf functioning and those 
changes of ways of mental uiieratioii that wc call scienlihe 
discoveries. The strength eniiig of the muscles of the lingers 
and wrists of a ])iauist ; the formation of a skin callus on some 
part of tlie hand in coiise<pieiice uf the j^iersistent holding of a tool ; 
manual dexterity in some rejietitional mechanical operation ; 
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facility in arithmetical work ; the finding of some new matiie- 
inatical relationships (say Maxwell’s four thermodynamic 
potentials) and so on — all those seem to me to be xjiocesses that 
have the same significance. In each of them there is something 
creative or new, some moans whereby the organism becomes 
the better able to oppose the tendency to inert-materiality. 
Tliis is, of course, pure Hcrgsonism : Maxwell’s thermodynamic 
functions or the (Jhristoffel “ tensor analysis ” are means of 
acting on nature. Sooner or later, someone endeavours to give 
even the most abstruse of mathematical results a physical 
meaning” and sooner or later also, these results receive “appli- 
cations ” ill industry. All “intended” thinking, 1 take it. 
aims at establishing inter-cuunexions between events in nature, 
All general discoveries are mental ailnptations — something 
really new in oiganic behaviour. 

And if that is so we must, I think, regard Newton’s ocean of 
truth as amorphous in structui'e. The relations that are f(» be 
discovered in it are only in it in the sense that they come into 
existence with the thought that liiakes the relations. Our 
knowledge of nature, as Eddington says, is a knowledge of form 
and not of content, but even the form is carved out from a 
nature that may have any forms — or as many as are implicit 
within the limitations of the human mind. At any moment in 
human history, then, our description of nature is complete, that 
is to say, what more is in it than tliat which we know has still 
to be made by us. I feel that, as 1 have stated this there is 
something paradoxical in it, hut my meaning will, I trust, be 
plain. 

Finally, I return to Mr. Whitehead’s saying— perhaps that 
which is urging nature forwai'ds is in tlie future as well as in 
the present and past ; and in the future that may be as well as 
in future that will be. I take this to be literally true. The 
impetus is certainly in the remotest past as well as in the 
present, since we inherit modes of acting on nature which have 
“ passed ” only in the sense that they came into existence one 
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after the other in “ time,” but which nevertheless endure in that 
they constitute our present life-mechanisms. The impetus is in 
the future that will be, surely, because many of the things that 
we do are done in order that some change, or condition clearly 
thought about but which has not yet happened, or does not yet 
exist, will come about ns the result of our acting. So from the 
wolf wo have bred tiie sheep dog and we are rearing rustless 
wheat and potatoes that are iinnuine to disease. These organisms 
were not disvoveml in nat ure nor did they exist there in the 
literal sense* — they wtTC made, if my interpretation of the 
meaning of mutations is a right one. The impetus is in the 
future that may be, because in seeking for something we make 
something else. Tlieio is an ideal conimunistic state that may 
be and that is ardently desired by some. In seeking to make it 
our present-day idealists are, without «loubt, making some otluu* 
society, the form of which is not discoverable. 




Meeting of the Aristotelian Society at 21, Grower Street, W,G, 1 , 
on December l^th, 1921, at 8 p.m. 


IV.— PHYSICAL SPACE AND HYPEKSPACES. 

By F. Tavani. 

I. 

I SHALL consider space undtT two aspects : 1. As object of per- 
ception, and by this I mean the pliysical space in which are the 
objects with qualities whicli we ]}LTCcive. Such a s])ace is to 
objects like a frame in which they either move or are at rest. 
2. Besides such space, perceived with and tlirougli the bodies 
which it contains, wo liavc also the idea of a space possessing 
the moans for Axing and determining the position of a body 
with res})ect to another body. Space as the locus of entities, 
by means of wliicli the position of something in it is deter- 
mined, is a concept, a concept to which a percept may but 
does not necessarily correspond. The study of space as a 
concept belongs chiefly to analytical geometry of one, two, 
three, four, ..., n dimensions. 

The properties of this space, taken in their most general 
expressions, arc not objects of perception, they become such only 
for the particular case in which the dimensions are three. 
Thence the distinction between dimensions and hyperdimen- 
sioiis ; while tliey are all concepts, to those concepts within the 
space of three dimensions perceptions correspond, but for 
4, 5, ..., n dimensional spaces notliing in the world of percep- 
tion corresponds. .Hyperdimensions thus remain abstract 
entities suggested, not ' by perception, but by the possibility of 
generalizing the properties of the three-dimensional space to 
which a perception Qorres 4 )onds. 

The object of this ^aper is to show that hyperdimensional 
space is physically real, meaning by hyperdimensional space a 
space defined by the characteristic that through any of its 

a 
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points we can draw more than three lines perpendicular to one 
another. By physically real I mean an entity the existence 
of which is measured by time and determining or occupying a 
position 0 such that wo can always fix two points A and B in 
the physical space so that a moving point P cannot pass from 
A to B without passing through C. 

The proof is contained in a relation binding together the 
two expressions of a physical fact.* This fact is an hyper- 
acceleration, which is a physical fact as much as the velocity 
itself, of which the hyperacceleration I’eprcscnts the change 
within an interval of an infinitesimal order higher and higher 
than that of the velocity. The analytical expression of itf 
represents this fact decomposed into its elements. These 
elements 2 Lve physical hicts themselves, as their addition has for 
result the whole of the fact itself. They are directeii quantities, 
their directions being for the first three elements, three direc- 
tions perpendicular to one another in the ordinary simee, and 
for the other components from the fourth upwards, each of 
them has a direction perpendicular to all those which ])recede 
it in the order of the sequence. All this is mathematically 
established in the theorem embodied in the relation (2)* The 
meaning of the terms of this relation is very ])lain for the first 
three terms, they aie quantities physically real. Tiie others 
from the fourth upwards are also physically real, because they are 
elements of a fact which is so, and which would lose its integrity 
and become another phenomenon altogether, if the terms from the 
fourth upwards were not real, and if they were not such that when 
added together they would not form a fact physically real. The 
liyperdimensional terms (4th, 5th, ..., 7ith) are not in ordinary 
space, still as elements of a physical fact they must be connected 
with physical space. Such connexion is, as already mentioned, 
such that we can fix two points, A and B, of the ordinary space, 


* See note at the end, formula (2). 
t See note, formula (1). 
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correspondent respectively to the beginning and the end of the 
infinitesimal interval {dtY\n expressing the infinitesimal order: 
4, 6, 6, n), so that the point P moving from A to B, with a 
law admitting hyperaccelerations, according to the conditions of 
the theorem, must occupy during the said interval the positions 
determined by the hyperdimensions. 

Thus by a mathematical reasoning alone we are led into the 
presence of physical entities, which, while they possess the 
characters of physical reality upon the evidence of a logical 
process, the only evidence available in this case, still are 
unperceived. Are these entities still real or do they turn into 
shadows of leality since they cannot be perceived ? This 
problem, which is strictly one in the domain of philosophy, 
must be met by the mathematician, who, led by the logic of 
mathematics, is brought in contact witli such entities. While 
hyperdimensions were only mathematical abstractions chosen 
and made without any referenexj to physical reality, but only 
for the sake of giving generality to the methods and theorems 
of analytical geometry and mechanics of three dimensions, then 
the mathematicinn knew the realm of such entities : they did 
not belong to this world, they existed in a fairy land. But 
when we meet them in the analysis of a physical phenomenon 
then, if we want to keep our faith in mathematical analysis, 
which has been such a powerful instrument of discovery, we 
must consider their claim in the physical world, even if we 
are bound to modify our conception of reality in hiiding a home 
for them. 

IL 

From the meaning which I have fixed of something 
physically real, it is evident that this is defined in terms of 
time and physical space, taken as the liighest terms, without 
passing the limits or touching the question as to the reality of 
these terms. 1 intend to avoid any inquiry concerning the 
Ideality of time and space, and of “what is reality*’ in its 
widest sense. I assume physical reality in the meaning given 
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above; to it belong the dimensions of ordinary space, and, 
according to the theorem expressed by the relation (2), the fact 
is established that dimensions and hyperdimensions belong to 
the physical world upon the same evidence, which is the evidence 
attached to the conclusion of a mathematical reasoning. 

The said relation links, so to speak, the three dimensions of 
the ordinary space to the hypcrdiniensions in the expression of 
the same physical fact, and thraugli them the ideality of this fact 
is seen to continue beyond the boundaries of the perceptual space. 

The evidence of their ])hysical reality is the same for 
dimensions and hypcrdiniensions, as far as this evidence is 
given by the logical process which forms the proof of the 
theorem. Besides this, ordinary dimensions possess also the 
evidence derived from tlie perception corresponding to Lhem. 
Obviously the evidence from pcieeption adds itself to that 
from the mathematical reasoning, without either incieasing 
the strength of the other in establishing the final conclusion 
aimed at by both of them. They remain independent from 
one another, each one sufficient to itself, to establisli the 
reality of tlie fact, 1 shouhl «iy, with an e<iual amount of 
light, if they are siiflicieiit to expel any doubt of error in the 
process with which tliey evolve from their respective sources. 
It is only where the probability of error affects cither of these 
two processes that they support each other in establishing the 
final couelusioii comiiion to both. 

Thus if I see this table in front of me, the evidence that 
someone has put it here, is derived from such a principle that 
there is no need of any perception to confirm it. Logical 
evidence is not tlie only one whicli applies to unperceived 
objects, there is also anotlier kind tending to establisli the 
physical reality of miperceived objects. A peieeiving process 
and a logical process have both in common tiie same prerogative 
of being what may be termed a sign of reality. The object or 
fact pointed by them has evidence of reality only in so far as it 
is pointed by these signs. 
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The evidence is good or bad relatively to the siffn being 
good or bad or rather correct or mistaken, and if we could, by 
some moans, reach a criterion of correctness of these processes 
we could define through them tlic reality of the object 
indicated by them. Perception as a sign of reality points 
to an object which is either actually given in the act of per- 
ception or so connected with the latter that the content of 
actual perception would lose the meaning of the reality which 
it otherwise possesses, and the act itself of perception would 
remain disconnected from the conditions by which its con- 
stitutive elements are real. Thus if in pei'ccption we perceive 
an object occupying space and lasting in time, with the moment 
in whieh its timely existence is given, there is given also with 
an evidence equally convincing, that the object has existed in 
some way through a series of previous moments, and it is 
connected in some way with a space which is not actually 
perceived. Our conceptions of time and space as assumed in 
physical I'cality arc such as not to allow any distinction 
between the value of evidence given as to the existence of an 
object actually perceived and as to its existence in space and 
time essentially connected with the space and moment within 
the act of perception. In other words if we admit something 
to be real at a certain moment the evidence of that reality 
goes beyond the limits of that moment, and allects all that 
which 1 have delined as physically real. Tims if we consider 
the space desciibed by a moving })oint P, taking motion merely 
as a correspondence between a determined interval of time, 
however small it may be, and a deterniiiicd space, locus of the 
positions of P, during the said interval, if at the moment that 
motion is peiueivcd, there is a correspondence between a leal 
interval of time and a real tmet of space, the reality of these 
two elements points to a reality at a previous moment of the 
correspondence, without whieh the actual moment would be 
impossible. So that if real space corresponds to a certain 
interval of time, however small this may be, a real space must 
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correspond also to any previous or smaller interval of time 
cnntiiined in it. To admit that the; properl-ies or eliaractcristio.s 
ill* Kp;i.('i‘ which ai'o recoj'nized within an interval fit of tin* 
niotioii, al■c^ tin*, .same as those within an inlinitesimal interval 
of higher order, cannot 1)0 assiiiuod as an axiom, and if accepted 
as a postulate it can be done, only provisionally, while there is 
no reason against it. It is just against sucli ])ostulate that tln^ 
theorem in que.stion directs its consequences. It shows also 
how far lies the probability that in motion in general tliore i.^ 
an instant in whicli the body i.s at rest or moves uniformly. 
To make an assumption of thi.s kind is to lix a cliaraeteristic of 
the motion. This is wliat Newton did by as.suming that tlio 
acceleration was constant and that therefore within an interval 
of time equ:il. to (lUY tla; hotly moved uniformly. Wc? cannot 
make any hypotliosis about the motiou within an interval of 
time, however small this may be, wliile the nature of motiou 
is given by tlio law which it follows. It i.s t«) this aiialy.sis of 
motion within inlinitesimal of infinitesimal intervals tliat the 
theorem lend.s it.self. Ilefore F give a d(*st*rij)tioii of tlie process 
followed in llie proof T will hrii^liy stale the \vt)rks and results 
of a few of llie most emimmt mathematicians, and F will try In 
approximate their re.snlts to mine, in order to see wlieilier and 
how it const itute.s a really new sle[» furwaid. 

III. 

M.athomaticians have Imill. logical models of spaee taking 
tlanr first niove Irom the eharaetin'isties of p(M'e(‘ptii.‘d .s|iaeeami 
by mean.s of matliematical aiialy.sis liave rijaijlH^I general eoncejitis 
of which the Ibree-dimen.sional space, the one to wliieh ]>crcop- 
tion corre-sponds, is oidy a particular case.* The reseavcla's on 

* All idea of the largu iiiiiiihcr of irsL*aiclio.s on this snlijcid. can Ihj 
gathered from the valuabh*. munogra]ilt of Profiis.sor (jIImo lioriii, “II 
prewnto od il pissato di-Ilo t.<ioiie gooiiiotiiclm.” From (hiuss’s 

are iiispiivd Mio iiicmoirs of Uifiiianii, “ IJcdioi- dio Jlypothoson 
wfirhe dm- Ch-ometiir zn (Iriindu liegeii,'’ and of gcitrami, and for sixty 
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this subject are independent of perception, they aim at the 
concept of space, and if perception has any relation at all to 
these general concepts, it is only that of an unnecessary fact 
correspondent to tlie concept of ordinary space, without any 
claim to ratify or strengthen the conclusions reached hy mathe- 
matical analysis. At the side of this movement there is also a 
tendency to adhere strictly to the perceptual space, limiting 
geometry within the boundaries of experience and carrying out 
any possible progress only in harmony with the evidence 
supplied hy perception. These two currents have no meeting 
point, one remains within the boundaries of mathematical 
analysis, the other within the evidence of perception and from 
this situation it follows that, so far, hypcrspaces have remained 
a mathoinatical abstraction. Any system of analytical 
mechanics for hyperspaces was nothing else but a similar 
extension of the three-dimensional mechanics developed on the 
same lines as the geometry of hypei*spaces. 

A fact which could serve as a link between the analytical 
theory of hypcrspaces and the physical world had not been 
found. The mathematicians did not start from the expression 
of a physical fact, nor did they look in the physical world for a 
confirmation of their theories, a confirmation which was not 
needed so far as the soundness of their reasoning was concerned, 
but only went on exploring in order to see what would the 
space bo if the boundaries of the three dimensions were crossed, 
leaving the physical world behind, entirely closed within the 
three dimensions. Tlierefore, a real progress is marked beyond 
this situation by the theorem of relation (2)* in which the first 
member represents a physical fact and the second member is an 
expression of the same by means of hyperdimensions. This 
relation throws, so to speak, a bridge between the physical 

years the production of researches seems to point out wider and wider 
fields of research. A large portion of this branch has been cultivated by 
Italian geometers. 

* See note at the end. 
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world and the hyperspaoes — the bridge which was needed. 
Moreover as the second member contains for the three liiet 
dimensions, those of the ordinary space, so it connects also the 
three dimensions of the ordinary space to those of an 
?i-dimensional space. 

Let us compare the method. It is the same as that to 
which Eiemann ascribes the greatest success for explaining 
nature. He decribes it in these terms : “ The questions about 
what is indefinitely great are useless for explaining nature, but 
it is quite different for the question on what is indefinitely 
small. It is upon the exactitude with which we follow the 
phenomena in what is infinitely small that our knowledge of 
their relation of causality essentially rests. The progress of the 
recent centuries in the knowledge of tlie mechanism of nature 
depends almost entirely ui)oii the exactness of the construction, 
which has become possible since the invention of the infini- 
tesimal analysis.” The theorem under consideration is a good 
illustration of the success of this method applied in exploring 
what happens to the motion when the infinitesimal interval of 
time not only becomes indefinitely small, but infinitesimal of an 
infinitesimally small interval. To this metluxl I have added a 
new step, I have used a pure concept of dynamics for exploring 
the cliaracteristics of space, it is something like the inversion of 
the ordinary process, in which from the study of space we 
derive the character of the motion. The law of the motion, 
which is generally the solution of some differential equation or 
system of equations, is obtained after assuming tliat the onlinary 
space is the seat of the motion. This assumption, however, 
does not leave to perception the last word about the Jiature of 
space, but it simply means that perceptual motion takes place 
within perceptual space. It leaves thus as being also true that 
the perceived motion is not the real motion, even within the 
limits of the perceptual space. For instance the motion of a 
billiard ball describing a straight line on a billiard table is far 
from being the real motion even within the boundaries of the 
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perceptual space. If tlie motion of the ball is referred to tlie 
centre of the cvii tli the motion is holicoidal, if nsfevred to tlie 
centre of the sun it has a more complicated ])atli, and so mi. 
Eaidi of these motions is e.\])ressed by a relation or law ol 
motion, and if tliis relation is an analytical fiiiictiou of time, 
which admits a liniU; and determined tlerivate of an order 
lii}rher than three, then, aceordin*^ to the theorem, the whole 
motion does not take ]i]aoe within ihe three dimensions of tlie 
ordinary spac(?, but it continues itself beyond the percejitiial 
sjiace, and to express it in its intc'^vily, spaces of dimmisimis 
higher than three aw' iiecessiiiy. So the whoh; motion has a 
perceptual side which is perceivoil through one, two or throe 
dimensions of the ordinary spaf;e and part of its reality is 
hidden, so to speak, in a space of higher dimensions: to this 
space belonging also the physical dimensions in which the 
motion is perceived. All this is (»x]nessed and established by 
the relation (2) of whicli ihe lirst iiieiiihor represents a ]»]iysical 
fact, viz., what hapjiens of tin* motion during the intm val of 
time and tin* s(*eond memlMn* reiiresmits this same fact 
exjircssed in a siMoe of ■a-dimciisnins, of whicli tlie lirst llin'e 
dimensions are tlmsi? of the pmceptual space in whicli the 
perceptual part of the motion takes i)lacc. 

Once having ohlaiiied a relation iixiiig the conditions which 
s})ace must sat isfy in order that a physical fact, may take, jdace 
in it, \w have an answer to the ipicstioii: “Whether .space, 
independent of ixueeption, mitsf have some detinite charai'ter- 
i.slics And in onr particular case,“ Whether spi.ee must liavi* 
a delinit-i^ number of perceptions?” a ipieslimi which obviously 
caniiol. lie answered by perception, nor by any eoncoptioii of 
s[»ace assumed ju’eviously to any analysis of motion. In this 
way we obtain a new view of the relations between experience 
and the cliarac tori sties of space, a ])oiiit on which Kiemanii 
Jiimself declined to giv«* any deliiiite answm'. The answer 
given by my (lieorem is In order that a motion with an hyp»r- 
aeceleration of the /dh order in.ay lake place, it /sa mcemu ff a nd 
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mfficimt condition that the space in which such motion happens 
should possess n dimensions/’ and as such motions do really 
happen, so the space rciilly possesses n dimensions related to 
one auotlicr like the dimensions of the perceptual space. 

IV. 

Let us consider the order followed for establishing the 
theorem. I begin by considering an 9i-dimcnsional space, 
assuming it as an liypothosis which ex 2 )oricnce neither confirms 
nor contradicts. From this hypothesis I simply derive a series 
of ms^nitudes, representing lines, such that each one is perpen- 
dicular to all those which precede it and to the one which 
immediately follows in .the order of the sequence. Then 1 
introduce the idea of a moving point, independently of any 
system of co-ordinates ; the point moves in the physical space 
and during its motion the ordinary dimensions arc ^presented 
by the tangent to its path, the normal and the binomial. Then 
strictly following the oixnations of infinitesimal analysis, and 
replacing in the I'osults thus obtained expressions containing 
the quantities of the set of n jierpeiidiciilars to one anothei', 
the I’clation of perpendicularity being simply expinssed analyti- 
cally, I arrive at an expression of the hyperacceleration decom- 
posed into its components, referred to a sytem of n dimension.s. 

The process consists essentially in passing from an hypothesis 
to a physical fact which is found and expressed through such 
hypothesis, and this is nothing else but the scientific process by 
which wo extend the knowledge of our physical world. When 
])ossible, perception cijuies to confirm the reality of tiic 2 >hysical 
fact ; this, however, is not strictly necessary where the reality 
of the fact stands beyond doubt, as is the case when the fact is 
established u 2 )on a rigorous I'easoning or stands on a principle 
the truth of whicli does not require any assistance from 
Iierccptioii. 

From the oxiU'essiun of the ^diysical fact, the hyjjcruccelera- 
tion, by means of hyperdimensious, it is evident that these 
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belong to spaces which cannot be reached except by motions 
following a certain determined law, viz., when the law of motion 
is expressed by a function of time admitting a finite or deter- 
mined derivate of order greater than three. In this case the 
smaller the infinitesimal interval of time within which takes 
place the change of the acceleration or the hyperacceleration, 
the greater is the number of dimensions of the space reached 
by the motion. Time s<3ems to be the only principal variable 
bringing into evidence their existence, and as the hyperdimen- 
sions are the directions of the components of the hyper- 
acceleration in the oidinary space and in hyperspaccs, so even 
the generation of a straight line can be referietl to motion only, 
thus a straight line in a space of three, four, . . . dimensions is 
the path of a point moving with a law expressed by a function 
of lime, possessing finite and determined derivates of first, 
second, third, fourth, ... order.” 

As from the idea of acceleration we can deduce a whole 
system of dynamics, so from the idea and expression (2) of 
the hypcracccleration we can deduce a whole system of hyper- 
dynamics : hypormotivo force, energy in hyperspaces, etc., 
these entities having a correspondent physical fact in the 
physical world not less real than their analogy in the space 
of three dimensions. But to develop these ideas is beyond the 
scope of the present paper and 1 will consider only a side 
which is strictly coiiiiected with the philosophical aspect of 
space thus conceived. 

V. 

It is the absence of perception that seems to be a strong 
reason for confining hyperdimensions to the realm of mathe- 
matical abstractions, so that although I have established their 
physical reality by a mathematical reasoning froe from any 
help of perception still we must examine whether the absence 
of perception is a good reason against their physical reality. 

Here again I must state as clearly as possible the limits of 
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my inquiry, leaving untouched any other more general question 
which from this point might become visible. 

Perception is a sign of reality and a reality in itself or an 
event. From both points of view it is connected with time, 
viz., as a moment and as pointing to a reality existing in time. 
As a sign of reality it is also related to space inasmuch as this 
determines a place for the perceived object. In short, per- 
ception as an event is a physical fact and as a sign points to 
physical reality. Anything that perception shows to us it 
shows it as determined in space and time. These two 
entities are given to us through perception as the two 
co-ordinates of a plane which determine a point ; the perceived 
physical reality, in which time and space meet as a con- 
tinuation of what they are beyond that meeting point. The 
reality of this, at the moment that is given, asserts itself also 
as connected along the time and within the space in which it is 
given. Its reality, beyond the act of perception, is, as suggested 
in the perception itself, something which we connect with the 
reality of that fact, just as we connect time beyond that 
moment with the moment itself, and place with place. Time 
and space before they meet to fonn the event of perception 
and the realitjr of the object perceived, meet to form wh t may 
be called the liistory of that event and of the perceived object. 
The reality of such liistory is pointed out in the act of per- 
ception, so that it cannot be disconnected from it without 
affecting the reality of the fact as it is given in the act of 
perception itself. We are bound to follow up that history 
even through tliosc moments in which perception was 
impossible, we are bound to find an interpretation of it, 
and this impulse is given from the act itself of perception, 
which if it asserts something real, asserts it so, as connected 
with its existence in some way through time and space beyond 
their reality asserted at the moment of perception. Time and 
space might not be real, still there is a stage in our knowledge 
of what is real, a stage in which they are assumed as such. 
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This is the boundary of my inquiry, this is sufficient for recog- 
nizing the reality of the physical world, with which I am here 
chiefly concerned in proving the physical reality of hyper- 
spaces just as it is accepted for physical space. 

So that recapitulating the points just considered I may say : 
something might be physically real though not perceived or 
perceivable. It is physically real if its existence is the 
consequence of a logical reasoning, though not peieeived. 
Hyperspaces are physically real though not peiecived if their 
existence is proved by a logical reasoning. We cannot build the 
reality of the physical world without admitting the truth of the 
judgments of perception and if we admit the truth of a judgment 
of perception at one moment there is a series of judgments of 
perception which are eiiually true about something which 
becomes later the event of perception and its object, connected 
in some way with the reality which is perceived and completing 
it so as to become the reality actually given in perception. 
Thus, if it is ti'uo that the light of the sun is shining at the 
moment that I see it, and if by a logical reasoning I am bound 
to admit that the sun as it is now existed before any vision of 
any kind could have taken place, then it is also true that the 
sun was shining at that time. Tt is only after recognizing that 
this judgment is true that we try to find out how that was, and 
in physics we attribute to the word light such a meaning as to 
lend itself to agree with the truth of -^such judgment. We 
construct the idea of light so that there was something real 
before vision and we identify that something with an essential 
element in the perception of light. By analogy, hypcrsjxioes, if 
their existence is mathematically proved, arc , physically real, 
even if we are all born blind to them or our present organs of 
perception do not answer to anything in the world of perception 
correspondent to the concept of hyperspace. On the other 
hand the mathematical proof of their existence consists in this 
that the hyperacceleration, a physical event itself, takes place 
in a space of a number of dimensions equal to the order of the 
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hyperacceleration. This fact cannot be either included in nor 
established by Newton’s dynamics, which, to the analysis of 
motion, presuppose already a notion of space, about which the 
first and last word is left entirely to perception. 

Concluding these few remarks about the proof and meaning 
of the theorem here analysed and the claims to reality of any- 
thing which is proved to be so, iiKlei)endcntly of perception, I 
do not hesitate to say that through the veil of the peiceptiiul 
space whicli perception throws round us from all parts, probably 
through a phenomenon of resonance, which surroundings have 
worked u])on our senses, we see by means of this theorem, 
spaces of higher dimensions hidden from us by the thi-ee- 
dimensional space, but revealed to our mind by motions which 
penetrate their depth, their perception remaining perliaps a 
probable fact for more developed senses. 

Note about the mathematical expi'ossions of tlie theorem 
studied in the paper (see Philosophkvl Miujazinr, April, 1921 ). 

i <^»ln> 0) 

If 1 


where Ii, T3, la* I4 ... Ih are quantities of which the first three 
III l2j I3* represent respectively the tangent to the path 
described by the moving point F, the normal and the binomial 
— and the others: I4, I5 ... verify the condition, analytically 
expressed, that each one of them is perpendicular to all those 
which precede it and to the one which immediately follows in 
the sequence. ^1, ^3 ... are elementary functions of the 
velocity of the point, P, and curvatures of the path. 
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in which d^Vjdl^ represents the hyperacceleration of order n of 
the point, P, moving with a law expressed by P =/( 0 i such 
that fit) admits a derivato determined and finite of order, 

Ii* I3* Is represent the dimensions of the ordinary space, and 
I4, Ia ... In represent the hyperdimensions. 
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V.—PLATO’S THEORY OF ElKASlA * 

By H. J. J^ATON, 

It is, I suppose, universally admitted that the portion of the 
Eepublic which deals with the line and the cave is one of the 
most important passages, if it is not the most important 
passage, for a proper understanding of Plato’s position with 
regard to the problems of knowledge. Yet it is almost 
impossible to get a coherent account of this fourfold division 
or of the reasons which can have led Plato to make it. It is 
not uncommonly supposed that there is no fundamental 
difTerence between the two highest activities or between 
their objects, but many of those who recognize that Plato 
was shar[)ly distinguishing the mathematical sciences and their 
objects from philosophy aud its objects, yet fail to observe any 
similar distinction as regards the lower part of the division. 
They have no use for a distinction, between elKoaia and marif;. 
To them as to the Sophist a shadow is as real as the object 
which casts it, and we iind for instance the American critic 
Mr. Shorey boldly asserting that eUaaia and the elxoref: are 
“playfully thrown in” for the sake of “symmetry.” It is 
surely a strange reading of the character of Plato as a seeker 
after truth to maintain that in the veiy heart of his gi-eatest 
work and at the very core of the problem of knowledge he 
should disturb and confuse those who are seeking to under- 
stand liis doctrine with a little wholly uncalled for “ playful- 
ness” even though it should be for the sake of “ syniinetry.” 


* 1 must express my debt to Professor J. A. Smith who originally 
suggested to me the line of reflexion on this subject which I have 
endeavoured to follow. 

U 
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It is strange that in a place marked by the suppressed but 
tense emotion of one who is setting forth the veiy essence of 
all that he has thought, there diould occur without the least 
hint or warning a passage which has no counterpart in his 
thinking, whicli is at its best superfluous — and at its worst 
misleading. It is stranger still that in a later dialogue — The 
Sophist — tlie very turning point of the argument, the question 
of the possibility of eiTor and of sophistry, should rest upon a 
similar meaningless distinction expressed in almost identical 
words. If we have any respect at all for Plato as a tliinker 
we must put this down as grotesquely improbable; and the 
mere incapacity of the critic to understand his doctrine will 
not be for us a suflicient proof that there is no doctrine to 
understand. 

The inteiq)retation wliich we seek to uphold is that each of 
the four sections of the line represents a dij/rrent kind of 
cognitive activity, and tlie objects of tliese diflerent activities 
are different objects. 

To establish this we must hark back to the argument which 
comes immediately before the fourfold division. We are 
trying to establish a distinction between So^a or opinion 
and i7riaTi}fir) or knowledge. Aofa is supposed to 1 i between 
ignorance and knowledge, and its objects arc supposed to lie 
between the objects of ignorance and those of knowledge. To 
establish the distinction we con.sider the character of ivvdfiei^, 

faculties, or better, power.s. One power differs from another 
according to its different objects and its different function* — 
€0’ ^ T€ eoTi Kcd o airip^dl^erai. Tlie power of sight has the 
function of seeing and its objects are colours. The power of 
hearing has the function of hearing and its objects are sounds. 
Now knowledge, if it is really knowledge, must be infallible — 
this is very important — wliile opinion as it is mere opinion is 
fallible. That is to say — because the functions of the infallible 
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and the fallible must be different — ^knowledge and opinion are 
different Svpdfiet^, and therefore they have diff&rerU olyect^ 
Such is Plato’s argument, and whether we regard it as sound 
or not there can be no doubt that he accepted the conclusion. 

Having established the necessity of difference in the object; 
we proceed to ask what these different objects are. The ivvafii^ 
of So^a clearly lies between ignorance — which is of course 
simply nothing — and knowledge. Tt is as it were clearer 
than ignorance, but not so clear as knowledge. Its objects 
must lie between the objects of ignorance and the objects of 
knowledge. Now the objects of ignorance which is nothing 
are themselves nothing, or simply what is not. We cannot 
philosophically speaking be ignorant about anytliiwj, Ordinar;^ 
statements of that kind imply some sort of cognition of an 
object in some sense real, rguorance is mere blankness or 
darkness and it cannot have an object. Its objects literally do 
not exist. 

The objects of knowledge on the other liaud are the truly 
real — to iravreXm ov •rravreXm yveecrrov. They are the 
or true universals — the sclf-suflicient, self-dependent, iwrfect, 
timeless, intelligible realities, which are, and arc what they 
are, and are never other than they are. What then are the 
objects of Sofa ? We expect them to lie between what is not — 
the object of ignorance — and what is — the object of knowledge. 
We find them in the world of yiypofievaj the things of 
sense and change, things which are never themselves, but are 
continually passing over into something else, things which in a 
sense are and in a sense are not, “ tumbling about between 
being and not-being.” It is in this sphere that we find what 
we are seeking. These objects are between the objects of 
ignorance and the objects of knowledge. They have a greater 
clearness and reality tliaii that wliicli is merely a blank nothing, 
but they liave far less clearness and reality than the real 
intelligible objects wliioh we grasp by reason apart from sense. 

Clearly, then, for Plato — whether he was right or wrong — 

H 2 
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the (^jects of Sofa are veiy differeut from thoae of eTritm/ifift. 
This difference is the greatest difference possible. The objects 
^ the different Svpdfiei^ of seeing and hearing were, we saw, 
•different. We see colours and we liear sounds. But this 
difference is as nothing to the difference of the objects of 
opinion and knowledge. In comparison with this second differ- 
ence these minor differences become m*gligible. In comparison 
with this second difference seing and hearing and their objects 
^omc similar, and we class them hoih under the Svvafu^ of 
•£6fa, which is opposed to the Svpafii^ of hrurT^qfiirf, 

Consider now our subsequent procedure. We take a line 
atretcliing, as from the allegory of the cave wo may guess, from 
darkness into light. We divide it in two unequal sections, the 
first of which is Sofa and the second The first 

section, that of 2o^a, is presumably the shorter as having less 
reality. We then subdivide these two sections in the same 
proportion, wliich gives us in the first section the smaller 
division of eUafria and the larger division of and in the 

second section the smaller division of hidvoia and the larger 
division of or iTriaTt^fifi proper. We thus establish a 

luathems tical proportion, So^a: iin<ni]fiy} = elKaaia : mari^ = 
Sidpoia : potfai^ or ^Tritmifir) projjcr. Again, keeping to the 
aame terminology (though Plato varies), eUaaia : Sidpoia = 
TTicFTt? : Note further* that this proportion holds not 

•only between the activities, but bcjtwecn thnr objects. Ovaia or 
being, the object of iirKTTtffirj : yip€<ri^ or becoming, the object of 
So^a = : Sofa. Plato expressly refrains from drawing 

out the proportions between the subordinate divisions* and 
ttmr objects, ttjp oh ravra apoXoyiap in order to avoid many 
•words. Surely that is to say clearly that this proportion 
certainly exists. 

What are we to make of these proportioii.s ? Clearly that 
what we can say of tlie relations of cwto-Tiz/xi; and Sofa and 
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their objects can be said also in a different degree of the 
relations of the subordinate divisions and their objects. NdW, 
in the first place, we have shown that the objects of 
and S6(a are different from one another; and therefore it is 
probable tliat the objects of the subdivisions are also different 
from one another. Further, as cmorrij/jLij is clearer than Sofa 
and its objects are more real than those of Sofa, so the 
power of each division is clearer than the power of the divisiem 
which precedes it, and the objects of each power are more real 
than the objects of the power which precedes it. That is to 
say, we arc mapping out in the first place the different cognitive 
powers of the human spirit, the different forms in which it is 
manifested, the different stages by which it passes to full know- 
ledge. And we are also mapping out the different objects of 
these different powers. The difference of the powers goes sidfe 
by side with a difference in the objects. The principle is stated 
clearly by Arist<»tle, Me. Eth,, 1139 a h: “For to generically 
different objects must correspond generically different parte 
of the soul, if as we hold, it is in virtue of some kind of like- 
ness or kinship that we are able to know them.” 1.1 /709 ^ap ra 
TM yivcL €T€pa Kal rmv popitov erepov rtp yepei to 

Trpo? inaTepov ire^vKO'i etwep Ka0' opoioTtird riva xaldKeiOTi^Ta 
tnrdpxjei avroi^. 

The difference in the powers is, as we have seen, a difference 
in clearness. What is the dilfereiice in tlie objects ? It is a 
difference in reality, or what is for Plato the same thing, a 
difference in intelligibility {d\i}0€ia). Everything that is and 
is known is of course in a sense real. The wildest dreams and 
the most absurd delusions in some sense arc. Put within this 
real we find different kinds or degrees of reality. We separate 
the whole real first of all into ovra on one side (the things 
which in a s][)ecial sense are, and are real and intelligible), and 
rd yiyvopeva on the other (the things for ever changing; 
tumbling about between what is and what is not). 'Vfithin rd 
Bvra we make a further subdivision into rd paJ0fifiarued, tlte 
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objects of Sidvoia or tlie mathematical sciences, real indeed in 
comparison with the changing objects of sense, but unreal in 
comparison with the eiStf, the true realities, the objects of 
voii<n^ or iiriGTTifLif} proper. So within fyirfpofieva we make 
a similar subdivision, the eueove^ or shadows or reflexions 
in some sense real, but unreal in comparison with the 
objects of the actual animals, plants, and manufactured 

articles among which we lead our waking life. The thesis 
which we seek to maintain is that this lower division is in no 
sense less important or less signifleant than any of the other 
divisions, and that it indicates our first objects and our first 
activity in our difficult path towards the real. 

But before we proceed to attempt a justification of this view 
we may be asked what is the relation between these so-called 
different activities, and again between these so-called different 
kinds of objects, and how is it ever possible to pass from one to 
the other. Our reply is, in the first place, that we have to 
determine what Plato meant before we can pass on to criticize 
his meaning; and, in the second place, that we shall try to deal 
with these difficulties in regard to the s|)ecial section which we 
are attempting to consider. Yet we may say here that although 
the general relation between thiMlillerent kinds of o.jectisuf 
course a special and unique form of relation, we may describe 
it variously and inadequately and metaphorically as the relation 
of the sign to the thing signified, the symbol to the thing 
symbolized, the relation of the api>earance to the reality, or, 
though not in the scientific sense, of the effect to the cause. 
The relation is apparently not identical for the objects of the 
different sectors, but the analogy or parallelism always holds. 
The relation between the objects of eiKaaia and those of iriirri^ 
is given {Rep^iUic, 510 a) as to ofioKoOkv irpo^ to ^ ApLouiOfi, i,e., 
the relation of the copy to the original. In the cave it is 
described as the relation of the shadow or I'eflexion to the thing 
which casts it, and the same view is suggested by the theory of 
in the tenth Book. In 511 a a similar relation is said 
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to exist between the objects of iriari^ and those of Sidvota. The 
objects of wlart^ which have images or copies of themselves 
under eUaaia are themselves only images or copies of the objects 
of mathematics, and of course it is a commonplace that all yiyvo- 
fi€va are like the €iSy or are copies of the ciSt;. Still we must 
remember that all this is metaphorical, and if taken too literally 
is misleading and even false. Plato himself shows this in llic 
Parmenides as regards the relation between the yiyvoyusva and 
the If it holds literally at all, I think it holds between 
the actual changing individuals which are the objects of tticttw 
and the more real unchanging individuals which are the objects 
of iidvoia. This is possibly suggested by the fact that if our 
praportion is to hold, the second segment of the line must be 
the same size as the third segment. But perhaps this is to 
press too far wliat may merely be an accident without any 
definite philosophical meaning. 

Summing up our advance so far, we have discovered with 
reasonable certainty the general principles of the fourfold 
division — a difference of power involving a difference of objects. 
This is fully borne out by the allegory of the cave. Further 
proof or confirmation can only be obtained by considering what 
the objects are and how they are different. To do so as regards 
any two of the subdivisions will, of course, in itself immensely 
increase the probability as regards the other two subdivisions, 
that is to say in our case if we can show that the objects of 
Sidpoia and of €7r«<m;/£7i proper or are different, i.c., if the 

objects of mathematics and those of philosophy are different, 
we have indefinitely added to the presumption that the objects 
of eiKaaia and iriarK are also different. Needless to say we 
hold very definitely that the objects of Sidvoia and 
are in Plato's view different, as Aristotle expressly said, and 
that Plato was right in thinking so. But for this purpose at 
present we can only refer to the limited justification in Adam’s 
Edition of the Pepuhlic and also to some remarks in Burnet’s 
History of Cheek Philosophy. 
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We pass then to our special discussion of eUaaia and the 
objects of elKoo’ia, and of how they differ from wiari^ and the 
objects of 7rf<jT£9, 

Let us first of all sum up what are to be our conclusions. 

T^Katrla is the first ingenuous and intuitive vision of the real. 
Its object is simply what appears, to <l>aiv6fi€vop. It makes no 
distinction between the different levels of reality. For it there 
is no distinction yet made between the real and the unreal, or, 
if you prefer it, real and unreal do not mean anything to it. It 
is cognitive and has an object, but it does not affirm or deny : 
that is, it does not claim to be true. Truth and Falsehood, 
Beality and Unreality, Fact and Fiction, these are distinctions 
which have not yet arisen. It is identical with that cuaOrjin^ 
or Intuition of the first part of the TheaHetm which is supposed 
by the Sophist to be knowledge, but wliich cannot be in contra- 
diction with any other alfr6t\fn^ because it does not yet judge, 

because it does not yet lay claim to wliat is called Objective 
Truth. There is no word for it in Euglisli but wc may call it 
Imagination or the cognition of images, or again Intuition or the 
mere looking at objects. 

Its object as we might expect from its derivation is the 
eUw or image. We must not, however, call it a mental image, 
in the dangerous language of modern writers on logic and 
psychology. Noi- again may we call it a real image as opposed 
to a mental image. It is not subjective as opposed to objective 
nor objective as opposed to subjective. These phrases when they 
mean anything mean a distinction between the real and the 
unreal, and in this first stage of consciousness, examined as it 
must be from within, that distinction has not yet arisen. Still 
less can we say that it is mistaking the image for the thing, the 
unreal for the real. That is mere error, it is not eUatria. For 
eUaxrla we repeat again there is no distinction between the real 
and the unreal, and consequently there is no possibility of 
mistaking one for the other. There is no claim to truth, and 
consequently there can be no possibility of error. 
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We can now proceed to give an indication of its objects in 
detail, and if these appear to be of no metaphysical importance 
we hope to show later that this is not so. The images* are 
firstly shadows, secondly reflexions in water and in things that 
are close grained and smooth and briglit and all similar things ’’ 
— vp&Tov fi€v Ta? eirevra ra iv tow viaai <f>avrdafiaTa 

teal kv TOW oaa wvKvd re tcaX \ela xai ij>ava avviarriKev teal irdv 
TO ToeovTov, 

This is not further developed in the present passage as 
Plato is concerned with higher themes, but we learn from the 
tenth book that the artist also holds a mirror up to nature, and 
he a 2 )pears to createf animals, plants and manfactured articles 
(the very things we shall afterwards find belong to wiorw) as 
well as the earth and the sky and the gods and all things in 
heaven and in the House of Hades beneath the earth, but in 
reality he offers us a mere ^avraafia or eltedv of these things. 

Wo find exactly the same view in the Sopimt. We have on 
the one hand the things! made by God, not hei-e the ei'Siy as in 
the Itepuhlic, but animals, plants and inanimate substances, 
animals and their elements, fire and water and the like, and on 
the other hand wo have the thingsg made by man, houses and 
other manufactured articles. All this is of course the object of 
TrfoTw. But we must set against these the images made by 
God and the images made by man. The description is similar 
to that in the licpiiblic, “ The images§ made by God are the 
images or appearances {i^avraerpara) which spring up of them- 
selves in sleep or by day, cjj., a shadow when darkness comes in 
the light of the fire, or in cases where a double light, that 
external to an object and that belonging to it, comes together 
about bright and smooth objects, and creates a shape giving us 
a sensation the reverse of what we ordinarily see.” Ta re eV 
T019 vwpow Kai oaa p€0* rfpipav ^avraepara avTo^ui} Xiyeraiy 
(TKid pat oTav iv irvpl axoTO^ iffYiyvtirai, hvrrXovv Se rfvlx av 
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^09 oUeiov T€ Kcti oKKoTpiov irepl rh \ap,irpk xal XeZa eh ip 
(rvve\06v Sp'rrpoa’dev eltaOvla^ S-^ea^ ivavriav aUtrOriaiv 
nrapi')(pv elho^ a7r€pyd^f)Tai, Now whatever be the theory of 
reflexion ill this passage it is clear that the things here spoken of 
— the images made by God — are the same as those of the Bepuhlic, 
the and reflexions of real things with the addition of the 

objects which appear to us in (li^efams. The similarity of this to 
the doctrine and language of the Republic is in itself suiii- 
ciently remarkable. The addition of dreams is not in the least 
surprising in itself, and it is clearly suggested in the Bepuhlic, 
414r?, when in the myth of the three natures, gold, silver 
and bronze, Plato asserts that this early education of the 
guardians was just a dream below the earth and when he 
describes the ^iXoOeapjoves;* as dreaming. And we may note 
here incidentally for the complete parallelism of the line that 
as we in eiKaaia appear to be dreaming about ^irfvopeva^ so the 
mathematichinf is saiil to he di'caining, dreaming about to 6p — 
o'v€ip<i>TTov<n ph irepl to or, Swap Se dSvvaTov airrah iSeiv. 

So far we have the images made by God, hut we have also 
the images made by man as in the tenth book of the Republic. 
Not only do we make real houses, hut the artist will paint for 
us another house, J “ which is a sort of dream created by man 
for those who are awake ” — oloi^ ovap dv0p(i>wivov iypijyopoo'ip 
dweipyaapivqv. 

It is this fact of the image made by man which makes it 
possible for us to track down tlic Sophist to his lair and to 
show the nature of error. Surely this would not be possible it 
the doctrine were of no metaphysical importance, and if we 
shrink from putting art under the first activity of the soul, we 
must not let this stand in the way of recognizing the truth. 
On this point also we shall maintain that Plato’s doctrine is 
profoundly true. 

We have now got as the objects of elKaeria shadows and 
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reflexions, the dreams of the sleeper, and the dreams of the 
artist. 

Let us turn to the Theadetus to perceive the common 
character of all this. Here we have a preliminary stage of 
consciousness set against thinking about the world, set against 
what is here called Sofa. This preliminary stage is called 
aXa6rt<n^, sense or intuition. It may be objected that we have 
no right to identify Sofa with wiarri^ and aXaBrjaif: with 
eUaaia. The use of different words shows that we are dealing 
with different things. To this we reply tliat the use of 
different words shows no such thing. Anyone who is 
acquainted with the works of Plato is aware that in spite 
of the precision and consistency of his thinking he is not at 
all careful about what we may call terminology. Even in this 
particular part of tlie BcptiUic with which we are dealing he 
varies his terminology — but never his argument — as far as we 
can see for no reason unless possibly for reasons of rhythm. 
Thus Sofa is first of all distinguished from yvAai*: or iiriari^/ir) 
using these words indifferently, 478 (j, 477^. Later, 610-611, 
he divides €in<rri}fjLrf into the subordinate divisions of Sidpoia 
and vofjaK. When he comes back to this in 634 is 

the word for the whole section with Sidvoia and as 

its subordinate divisions. Still more Frequently of course he 
varies his language according to the particular point with 

which he is dealing. Thus in the JRepnblic he speaks of the 

objects of Sofa as rd yiyvofieva in order to mark them off as 
comparatively unreal from the efSiy or rd oi/to. This does not 
prevent him in the Theadetiis from calling the objects of Sofa 
rd 6vTa, i,e., real in comparison with the objects of 

For ourselves we can only say with Plato ov irepi ovoimto^ 
Jf he chooses to call the same thing by a 
different name, we shall not refuse to see his meaning. 

Now it is clear that in the Theaetetus he is describing two 
stages in knowledge and two stages which are below the level 
of iidvota and hritmjiJLfi. In the RepnUic and in the Sophist 
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(though we shall have to return to the SopUiM later) he 
appears to set forth the same doctrine as to the two stages below 
hidvoia in much the same language. What more probable 
than tliat — especially if we are right in setting the Theaetdus 
between the R^uUic and the Sophist — the two stages described 
in the three dialogues are the same ? If we find that the 
same doctrine is apparently taught about these two stages the 
change in the name will not prevent us Erom accepting it 
as one. 

The Sofa of the Theastetus certainly appears to be the 
iricrri^ of the Eepublic and its objects appear to be the same, 
e,g., he mentions a wagon a manufactured article) as such 
an object. 1 do not think anyone will find difficulty in 
identifying these. But may appear to bo wider 

than eiKaaia. We do indeed get certain tilings classed under 
it which we might naturally exi)ect to find. Thus we get 
wliat is before us in dreams — as we have had already in the 
Sophist — and also what is before us in diseases* generally and 
particularly in madness. So far wo appear to be still in 
eUatri'a. But in addition — and tliis is oiii* difliculty — we get 
the whole of the whole ingenuous unthirking vision 

of reality whether in memory or in imagination, and in 
addition, all that we ordinarily call pure sense, all 
which does not as yet involve judgment. 

What we suggest is this, that this general aiaOijaiff or 
intuition is the same as ccVao-ia, but we now get it described in 
more detail, and only now is the full extension and meaning of 
it made clear. 

Note that this is exactly what we should expect from 
the puri)Ose of the different dialogues. Both in the KqmUic 
and in the S(^hist we are dealing with particular problems. 
In the Bepnllic we arc dealing with the character of philosophy 
and the training which must precede it. In the Sophist we 
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are concerned with the nature of sophistry and error. In 
both we merely allude to our doctrine in regard to the first 
activity of the knowing mind in order to elucidate the 
point we have before us. There is no reason in either for 
giving us a comprehensive account of this activity for its own 
sake. 

In the Theaetdus it is quite otherwise. Here we are 
primarily concerned with the lower stages only. I take it that 
the primary purpose of the ThmtUtvz is by an examination of 
these lower stages to show that they cannot give us knowledge. 
We arc allowed to infer that we can only find knowledge when 
we come to the as any intelligent disciple of Plato would 
be sure to do. It is ludicrous to say that in the Ttwietetus Plato 
gives up the doctrine of the eihri. That theory is implied all 
through. Yet just because we are not concerned with it 
primarily, but with the lower stages, we naturally get a fuller 
account of these stages than we get elsewhere. 

In the first place then, what is the broad general character 
of this first stage of cognitive experience ? It is called 
but this is neither the sensation nor the perception of the 
psychologist. It is rather, as we have said, the first ingenuous 
and intuitive vision of the soul whether in sense, memory or 
imagination as that is before thinking begins. We have here 
the bare or immediate object, presentation or appearance. 

And secondly, what is Plato's doctrine about it ? He appears 
rather to accept than to reject the sophistical account of it. 
About it he seems to urge three main points : (1) that we have 
other objects not got at in this way ; (2) that if we consider it 
in this way apart from thinking it becomes simply what we 
should call a stream of separate unrelated images — i.€., what 
may naturally he described as the eUovef; which are objects of 
elKaa-ia ; and (3) that if in this the mind is merely passive the 
stream of images becomes simply the flux of Heraclitus in 
which we can find no foothold and in which it is impossible to 
have any object before us at all. 
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It is true, indeed, that he does not use the word eUaala or 
eUdv, If we may hazard a conjecture this might be because 
here he is not concerned to show that the appearance is in any 
sense like the natural object, as the natural object is like the 
elSoii — ^Iiis great contention in the HepuMic. But he does 
identify aia-6fi<ri^ with ^airrao-fa* whicli is surely near enough for 
our purposes — and bespeaks of the objects either as^ai^Tao’/Aarat 
— a Word which he uses alongside of eUfiv in the Rcpvhlic and 
of elhfoXjov in the Sophist — or in one place as ^atrfiaTaX — 
^dtrfiara iv rjfiiv — a word which is, of course, used of the 
phantoms which appear in di-cams. He also uses the word 
wa^ 09 § to indicate at least the comparative passivity of the soul. 

Note particularly that aiaOritri^ is not sense or sensation 
though it includes it. Its object is simply ro (fiatvopevovt that 
which appears, and is what it appears, wliether in dreams or 
madness, whether in sense, memory, or iniagi nation. It is what 
is called “ an idea ” in the works of modern logicians, as in the 
phrase “ The Association of Ideas.*’ 

It is now that wc begin to see its luetapliysical importance 
and to realize tlint it was not without good reason that Plato 
introduced it into the Rqmblic. It is often suggest d i»y com- 
mentators that elKaaia indicates no special and sei)aratc way of 
knowing, but there have been many philosophers who liave held 
that it is the only way of knowing, and that nothing more is 
possible. It is what Hume, who understands it far better thuii 
its average supi)ortcrs, calls the stream of impressions and ideas. 
By tlie agnostics of all ages from Protagoras to Hume it has 
been identified with the whole of knowledge, and its objects 
have been identified with the whole of reality. The world of 
appearances is everything, everything is what it seems and 
seems what it is. It is reality for me. There is no possibility 
of contradiction or of error. Tliere is no sucli thing as Truth 
and no such thing as I’hilosophy. Memory, sense, imagination, 
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and all that we call Thinking or Knowledge are on one dead level, 
and that is the level which is described by Plato under the 
heading of eiKoo’ia. 

So far we have simply been trying to determine what Plato 
as a matter of fact classed under eUcurla. We must now 
endeavour to understand why he did so, and this should enable 
us to grasp his position more clearly. We hope it will also 
enable us to justify it. It will probably be generally agreed 
botli that it is natural to class hallucinations, dreams, and 
perhaps even imagination under eUaa-la, and to consider these 
as offering us a special class of objects. Any doubts that are 
entertained about the reasonableness of Plato’s position will 
most probably bo felt (1) in regard to sense and its objects 
and (2) in regard to the activity and products of the artist. 

But before going on to examine tlicse two questions in detail 
it is necessary to state, more or less dogmatically, what are the 
objects and the activity of TTio-rtv, in order that we may have a 
edearer understanding of the difference between irian.^ and 
elKoaia, 

The objects of as indicated by both the Bepuhlic and 

the Sophist are the things made by (lod, animals, plants, and so 
on, and the things made by man, namely, manufactured 
articles, houses and chairs and what not. These are distin- 
guished from the images made by God, shadows and reflexions 
and dreams, and from the images made by man, as, for instance, 
in painting. In other words, what we have here are real 
things, the things of our ordinary world. We prefer to call this 
the actual world, rather than the real world, for the word real 
strictly speaking, belongs only to the e?S^. 

The activity of wto-Ttv is best called Judgment. “ The soul,” 
Plato says in the Theactctxis* "when thinking appears to me to 
be just talking, asking questions of herself and answering them, 
affirming and denying. When she has arrived at a decision, 
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either gradually or by sudden impulse, and has at last agreed 
and does not doubt, that is her opinion or So^a,” and we may 
add her belief or Tovro yap pot IviaXKerat hiavo- 

oifK aXKo ti ^ BiakeyetrBaif avr^ eavrrjv ipmr&ffa Kal 
airoKpivofiivT), Kal ^atrKOvaa koX ov ^aaKovtra, hrav Se opitraa-a, 
efre ISpaSirepop cire xai o^vrepop iva^aaa, to avTo TjSfj xal 
fih Burrafy, Bo^av raurriv Tl0ep.ep airnj^. From the Sophist we 
get the clear statement, fully borne out by the general argu- 
ment both of the Sophist and the Theadetits, that the charac- 
teristics of Judgment are: (1) that it affirms or denies;* and 
(2) that it is true or false.f 

Further there is present in it two elements — an element of 
ataOrioi^ taken as identical with eiKatria and an element of 
pure thinking.} This element of tliinkiiig may apparently be 
either the inferior thinking of mathematical Bidpoia or the 
superior thinking of philosophy. It is tliis element which 
leads us on from irion^ to pure thought about ra opra, and it 
is the combination of the element of and that of 

thinking whicli renders error possible. False opinion lies 
neither in the intuitions in I'elatioii to one another nor in the 
thoughts, but ip ti; trupd^ei irph^ Bidpoi^ap, in the 

combination of intuition and thinking.^ This is fully borne 
out by the Sophist. 

The activity then is Judgment. It is Affirmative or 
Negative, True or False. It involvc.s an element of aiodrtoi^ 
and an element of thought. This element c)f thought grasps 
among other tilings overia^ or being or reality, and tins im]dies 
that it affirms or de]iie.s the existence of its object. Every 
judgment is an existential judgment. Ily thinking alone wo 
are able to distinguish between the real and the unreal, 
between being and not-beiug — a distinction which does not 
exist for etKaaia. And we now understand how the objects of 
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judgmeut are the ordinary things of the actual existent or 
so-called real world. 

That is to say like elKatrla wiari^ has under it many 
objects — and we must not narrow it down to the instances 
given by Plato in a special connexion in the Republw. It 
comprises all assertions wliich claim to be true as opposed 
to false, and all ^irfvoiieva which are actual and objective as 
opposed to unreal and subjective. It comprises in a word all 
that is not ala-Orjtri^ on the one hand or pure mathematics and 
philosophy on the other. It is a posteriori or empirical know- 
ledge, yv&(ri^ Kara Tr)v aia-Orja-tv* It includes all empirical 
science and all history as well as the ordinary j^dgmcnt^« r)l‘ the 
ordinary man. ra rwv woWmv iroXKa vofiifia koXov te irepi 
Kal T&v aWoov. 

Having now indicated tlie nature of maTi^ we may return 
with more insight to our two main problems in regaid to 
elKaaia : (1) the question of sense ; and (2) the tpiestiou of art. 

The (piestioii of sense and its objects is exceedingly dithcult, 
and we may be unable to thread our way successfully 
through all its mazes, but wc note in tiie iirst ])]ace that 
this view is not so strange to the view of the Jit'^ruMic 
aa might at first sight appear. In the tenth book Plato 
practically identifies the sensible appearance with the eUm 
of the artist or the mirror. The artist is indeed said to 
imitate the bed made by the ci'aftsmcn, but that actual bed i$ 
one and yet it appears different from different points of view. 
There is a difference between what it is and wha,t it ap|>earaj 
ola iariv and ola ifiaiverat. Note incidentally how tliis boarR 
out the complete parallelism of the line. As is the o[ 
bed to the many actual beds in which it is manifested, so is 
each actual bed to the many api)earances of it in sense. But 
note especially that these appearances of the bed to sense are 
called ^avrafTpara or It is these appearances to 
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ienne, and not the actual bed, which are imitated hy the 
artist, and these ^avraaiMra or eiSaXa are actually like the 
work of the painter. The appearances to sense arc on exactly 
tlie same level as the shadows or reflexions or images whether 
made by (Jod or made by man. Again in Bep, 602 cd 
we get a clear conflniiation of the view tliat all 
especially sight is included under eUaaia. We are given a 
sihiple case of the passage from the appearances to a reality or 
actuality behind them. Plato points out that so far as sight is 
concerned, things may appear bent in water and straight 
outside, a thing may appear concave when it is convex and 
convex when it is concave, and again if we have two things 
equal in size they appear different in size to the eye according 
ais they are near or far away. These appearances wo suggest 
are eUove^, and so long as we take them merely at their face 
value, so long as we are satisfied with making them clear to 
ourselves and do not seek to go Ijchiiid them, we arc in 
eiKaaia. There is so far no question of error. The things do 
appear so. Every appearance is just different and tluit is all 
about it. But if we want to know what the thing actually is, 
we get at it by counting and weighing and measr^ ing, so that 
not the apparent size, shape and (piantity may rule in our 
souls but rather the actual size, shape and quantity determined 
by iiiathemutical measurement or calculation — to fierpeiv xal 
apiO/ieiu Kai laTavai.* By this means w'e pass to ttictti ?, to 
the actual world of solid bodies — ^iu fact to animals, plants, 
and manufactured articles. This means clearly that as far as 
secondary qualities are concerneil — compare ThefiMvs, 154 rt — 
we must always be satisfied with eUaaia or aia-Orfori^. They 
are what they seem and they may seem different to different 
men or to the same man at different limes. But primary 
qualities are on a different level ; in regard to them we can 
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distinguish between the merely apparent which is given to 
elKatria and the actual which is determined by 

And surely in this Plato is right. Like any other image or 
reflexion these appearances of sense are mere appearances. 
They are what they seem and they seem what they are. Each 
Bvvafit^ gives us its proper objects, we see colours and we hear 
sounds, but ra xoiva* sameness and difference, likeness and 
unlikeness, and above all ovcria or being cannot be got through 
sense. Thus apart from thinking has no part in 

oiftrla,^ and therefore it has no part in truth. Clearly it must 
be classed not under but under eUaaia, though there 

are certain difficulties which we will recur to later. 

It is no use saying that the objects of sense perception are 
distinguished from those of dreams or imagination by following 
upon what is culled an external stimulus. Apart from the 
difficulty of knowing what this means, we are here describing 
eUafTia not from within but from vrithout. We can indeed 
come back to eiKatria afterwards with a knowledge of mathe- 
matical science and with an explicit metaphysic and wo can 
distinguish its objects in this way, but eheaaia itself knows 
nothing of external stimuli ; for the first stage of cognition all 
objects are on the same level of reality, and it makes no 
distinction of less and more real within them. It is for this 
reason that llumc, that most consistent of all sceptics and that 
subtlest defender of eiKaaia as coextensive witli the whole of 
knowledge, refused to distinguish impressions from ideas by 
reference to an external reality, and distinguished them only 
by less or greater degrees of vividness, though in so doing he 
ignored the fact that the images of our dreams are often more 
vivid than those of our waking life. It is also for this reason 
that Hobbes in the first chapter of the Leviathan informs us 
that “ sense is in all cases nothing but original fancy,” and again 
‘‘ their appearance to us is fancy the same waking that dreaming.” 
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We are now in a position to understand better the 
relation between the objects of elKoaia and thsse of 
It is only on the level of irtari^ that we pass to the 
actual which is consciously distinguished from the apparent. 
The typical case of this is the determination of the actual 
primary qualities by some sort of mathematical measurement 
or thinking, epyov Xoyia-TiKov, li, 602 

Into the exact character of this mathematical thinking we 
need not enter in detail — that would belong to a discussion of 
TTtcTTi? and we are primarily concerned only with eUaaia, 
But it is not simply a matter of measurement. The actual 
size of any object we never can sec at all. It can never appear 
to us in eiKacria. The size of any object as far as cUaaia is 
concerned is never twice the same. If it is far enough away it 
will ax)pear a mere point, if it is near enough it will blot out 
the heavens. This applies as much to a measure, /*.//., a foot 
rule as to anything else. When we s<ay that an object is a foot 
long we are not merely stating an equation between two 
infinite series, we are not merely saying that if we have the 
apparent object and the a])parcnt foot rule in juxta-position 
whether netir the eye or far from it they always have the same 
apparent size. We do not think that cither the tOot rule or 
the object actually becomes smaller as it recciles from the 
eye. On the contrary, we think their actual size is unvarying 
and is always relatively in the same X'l'^portioii to other 
actually unvarying sizes. This is believed to be tlic only 
reasonable theory caxjable of explaining our experiences in 
sense. Wlien one reflects on the extraordinary amount of 
subtle scientific thinking involved in reaching this conclusion — 
thinking in comparison with which the discovery of the law of 
gravitation is mere cliild's play — and when one remembers 
that it is done by all of us in the first few years of childhood, 
one is impressed with a profound respect for the intellectual 
attainments of even the meanest of the linman race. 

This brings us to another point, that the objects of iriari^ 
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as opposed to those of elxeurla are wholly uiiperceivable, 
i,e., they can never be given to us in sense. We have seen 
that the actual size of any ohj^t is unpcrceivable and that we 
can identify the actual size with no one of the infinite apparent 
sizes. The same obviously applies to all solid shapes what- 
soever. If we take even such an elementary figure as a solid 
regular sphere we can certainly never see it. All we can see is 
an infinite number of apparent hemisplierical shapes varying 
infinitely both in colour and in size. By thinking about these 
sensations we conclude they can only be explained by the 
hypothesis that behind them is a solid sphere unvarying in 
size and incapable of being seen, i.e., that they are the many 
varying appearances of one solid sphere. When one comes to 
the theories of the scientists — who of course are only carrying 
on the same process more systematically — this becomes still 
more clear. The atoms and electrons of the scientist are 
believed in, but tlioy can certainly never be seen. 

Our view then is meant to be a defence of so-called realism 
against the idealists of the Berkeleyan school, a defence of the 
ordinary man’s belief in the existence of a solid and relatively 
permanent world of actual things in space. It is also an 
attempt at least partially to justify the claims of science to be 
true against those who hold — ^like Benedetto Croce — that science 
is a mere invention or fiction made by us for jiurposes of 
convenience. The actual solid bodies of onlinary consciousness 
and science arc no doubt an invention, a construction — they nro 
not and cannot be given in sense — but if their existence is the 
only reasonable explanation of our experience in sense and is 
the condition of our liaving such an experience, we are justified 
in believing in their actual existence and in rejecting the 
unworkable theory of idealism which involves itself in hopeless 
difficulties as soon as it tries to understand our experience in 
detail. On the other hand Plato is surely right in calling our 
cognition of such objects mere faith or man*: and not knowledge. 
We cannot know certainly anytliing but an intelligible necessity, 
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which excludes of itself any possible alternative. This we are 
never in a position to assert positively either about the general 
theory that actual solid bodies exist or about any particular 
attempt to work out that theory in detail. And of course we 
must admit that the relation between our sensations and actual 
solid bodies — at first so simple — involves perhaps insurmouiit- 
able difficulties, especially if we attempt to I'evcrse the process 
of transition and to understand how ether waves or chemical 
changes in the brain can become for instance a sensation of red. 
But here we may be asking ourselves wrong questions or 
creating difficulties for ourselves, and in any case these 
difficulties are not greater than those which meet the idealist 
when he denies the existence of solid bodies altogether. Plato 
would perhaps put down these difficulties to the positively 
unreal and unintelligible character of all ^i^fvoyL^va, 

We would add here that these difficulties arise for the 
idealist — as for the realist — as soon as he tries to explain the 
possibility of communication between different spirits. A note- 
worthy instance of this is Croce’s intoleral)ly confused account 
of the extrinsccatiou of art. Nor is this an accident. Allhougli 
in most cases the idealists appear to assume tlie existence of 
other spirits besides themselves, they have no real easoii for 
doing so which would not equally justify tliem in assuming the 
existence of actual solul budie.s. Both assumjitions are a 
matter of reasonable faith and nut of knowledge, and indeed 
they appear to be bound up with one another. We pass to 
other spirits by a kind of syllt^gism in the sphere* of tt/ctti?. 
These variously coloured appearances are, we say, explained by 
the movements of an actual solid human body. These move- 
ments in turn can be explained only by the volition of an 
eternal spirit. This api)earance is the sign of a body. This 
body is the sign of a spirit. Thus we pans from heard sounds or 
.seen colours to a spirit which is their source. The second 
stage of the argument involves some sort of philosophic thinking 
as opposed to the mathematical thinking of the first stage, but 
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it seems to depend on tlie existence of the first stage, and in any 
case the reasoning is of the same general character throughout 
If we reject the first judgment, wc ought logically to reject the 
second. 

We are prepared then on our doctrine to accept the trutlm 
of the scientist as a matter of reasonable faith, but we are not 
without an answer to him when he goes on to maintain that 
these unperceivable objects — his atoms and electrons — are 
reality and the only reality, or when he stupidly denies the 
existence of spirit by what is nothing more or less than a con- 
tradiction in terms. We do not say that he is wrong in attri- 
buting to his atoms a greater reality and intelligibility than 
belongs to the things of sense and in holding that tlie things of 
sense arc only intelligible in the light of them. Wc do not even 
say that the things of sense arc after all in some sense real, and 
that what he calls his knowledge is only reasonable faith or 
probable hypothesis. What we do say is this. has 

arbitrarily stopped in the soul’s journey towards reality at a 
stage which can never satisfy tlie divine spirit of man, which 
can never be intelligible in itself and which is always in some 
sense unreal. He is satisfied with the dydXfiaTa of the cave as 
these are visible in the light of an earthly fire. His objects are 
still unintelligible and unreal. They arc in perpetual liii.x and 
continually become other than they are. Tlic source of their 
reality and intelligibility lies even fur the scientist in soinctliing 
other than themselves, and he continues for ever in an unending 
process of explaining them as the effects of some cause which is 
itself equally unintelligible and unreal. The very relation of 
cause and effect lie does not profess in any way to understand. 
His objects arc still tumbling about between being and not- 
being. If he is to attain reality or truth he must continue the 
journey upon which he has only entereil. Just as ho sought 
the one unperecived reality liehiiid the many ax)pcaraiice8, the 
one relatively permanent body behind the many fleeting and 
transitory images, so he must again seek the one intelligible 
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lion-spatial reality behind the many things of space, the one 
eternal reality behind the flux of bodies. Once more he must 
pass from tlie sign to the thing signified, from the conditioned 
to the condition, from his many objects to the meaning which 
Hes behind and explains them — ^he must pass in short from the 
many to the one, from the changing to the eternal, from the 
nnreul to the real, from the individual to the universal, from the 
yiyvofievov to the elSov. This second transition he must make, 
not by the easy methods of counting and weighing and 
measuring, but by the more difficult method of dialectic — though 
he may l)e prepared for this, jx^rhaps he must be prepared for 
this, by mathematics. And in this process he may never rest 
till lie passes to the absolute one which lies behind and explains 
the many 6(817, the iineonditioiied condition of all things, the 
one which is reality itself and more than reality, self-sufficient, 
self-intelligible, self- real — the Idea of the Good itself. 

We have said enough on this topic at least to suggest tlio 
im{K>rtancc of riato'.s tlioiiglit. If oiir view is a right one, we 
liave made good at least a plausible ca.se for a real difrerence 
between tlie two kinds of objects, and what is more, we have by 
.so doing established a most reniaikable parallelism or analogy 
betw($en the different .segments of the line and thei. objects. 
To both of these i)oiiits wc shall return later, but at present we 
must i^iss to our second (question, the question whetlier Art i.s 
properly to be included under thi.s .section. 

Our first point is that we have alreaily answered the 
question in tlic affirmative. Until we have a reference to the 
actual world there is no distinction possible, as Plato suggests 
in the ThrarMtm, between sense, memory and imagination. 
This view is fully confirmed by David lliiine. We are only 
able to distinguish these from one anotlicr because we consider 
their relation to an actual world, sense Iiaving an actual object 
imruediately beliinrj it, memory having had an actual object behind 
it in the past, and imagination having no actual object behind 
it at any time. That is to say, when wo come to Triaris and look 
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back upon eiKaa-la, we can make certain distinctions within it, 
but from the point of view of the man in elKaaia these distinc- 
tions simply do not exist. Imagination pid imagination takes no 
account of the difference between the apparent and the actual 
and is therefore properly included in elKaaia. 

If we admit tliis in regard to imagination, we have admitted 
it already in regard to the artistic activity as a whole. For the 
function of the artist q^^d artist is nothing more and nothing 
less than imagination, i.e., the making images clear or express 
to himself. Art is not at all the communicating of these images 
by means of musical instruments or wrought stone or air-waves' 
or chemical substances disposed upon a canvas. Art is the 
inner vision and the inner vision alone, whether obtained — as 
we say afterwards from the vantage ground of irlari ^ — in mere 
imagination or by hearing sounds from an actual instrument or 
seeing colours suggested by an actual canvas. The beauty of 
the vision depends solely upon its own internal character as an 
appearance, and not upon these subsequent irrelevant and non- 
msthetic considerations. The artist is a dreamer or maker of 
dreams. His work is a dream made by man for those who are 
awake, ovap avOptoiriPov iyptjyopoaiv. 

The artist has surely all the marks of the stage of elKaaia. 
He bids farewell to truth — ycapelv to oKtfOi^ edaavre^ — and 
therefore to falsehood. He does not assert or deny anything, it 
is impossible to contradict him, what he says can only be called 
true or false by departing completely from the esthetic stand- 
point. He is merely looking at his object and making it express 
or clear to himself. All these chamcteristics are precisely those 
which belong to elKaaia and distinguish it from wiari^. As far 
as msthetic considerations ai’c concerned, it is wholly indifferent 
to the artist whether the originals of his etVoi/e? exist or not. 
He is satisfied with his appearance and with his appearance 
alone. 

That this stage is the earliest in the development of the 
mind is borne out by experience. The savage and the child 
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alike are occupied chiefly with the life of sense and the life of 
imagination. Indeed, they arc said not to distinguish clearly 
between what they see and what they imagine, which means of 
course that tliey have not yet got a secure hold upon w/ort?. 
Ill the history of literature also it has been observed as a curious 
paradox that poetry precedes prose, and in general that art 
precedes science and history. This paradox we are now in a 
position to understand. On the other hand, we must not make 
too much of this conlirmation from experience. In actual 
experience things are inextricably confused, and the temporal 
order is a very imperfect indication of the logical order. 

So far we have been able to justify Plato’s position, but 
it is only fair to add that theixi are certain dilliculties in regard 
to his doctrine which we are not in a positit)n at present to 
surmount. We have still to take into account the fact that Art 
is not passive, and that, although it must always be sensuous, it 
is not conilncd to objects which are given tfi us directly in what 
we call sense. Tlie latter point 1 think Plato admits, although 
he is inclined to ignore it. His attitude to the former is not I 
think quite clear. 

In regard to the furuier pf»int that Art is not passive, we 
might naturally reply that sen.se is nut passive eitliei, hut that 
it definitely involves an activity of the soul. Tliere must be an 
immediate clement in it, fur otherwise we should have nf»thing 
before us at all, but, on the other hand, we must always have 
the activity of the soul in liolding together the jiast and the 
present, and also in distinguishing and comparing olgects, or 
once again we sliould liavc nothing before us at all. That is t(j 
say, in addition to tlie immediate element of stnisc there must 
be some sort of active intellectual element, an clement which, 
although not reflecting ui)on likeness or unlikcncss, saniem*ss or 
difference, is yet making the objects or a])pearances clear to 
itself by an implicit recognition of their presence. Such indeed 
appears to be the argument of the Theaetdns in regard to 
aia-Bija‘ 1 ^, that if you take it as mei-e sen.se you are reduced to 
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contradiction and absurdity. Plato there brings forward again 
his favourite argument that different powers have different 
objects, we see colours and hear sounds,* but just as we cannot 
see sounds or hear colours, so we cannot see or hear likeness 
or unlikeness, sameness or difference, oneness and inanyness, and 
again being or value of any kind — the beautiful and the ugly, 
the good and the evil. In a word ra Kowa must be seen by the 
soul itself and without the aid of these, pure aiaOrjo’if: is 
apparently impossible, thougli in 77/., 186 c, he seems to 
suggest tlie contrary. Instead, however, of going on to explain 
how these may enter into aiaBrjci^ without its becoming Sofa, 
he passes straight to an examination of So^n, which we have so 
far identified with ttiVti?. Obviously, however, if eiKatria is the 
same as aiadi)ai^, and if it is to remain distinct from Trla-ri^f 
we must give some sort of account of the intellectual element 
in it, and how that is possible without its immediately becoming 
ttiVti? or Sofa. 

However dangerous tlien the admission may be to our 
theory, we must insist that even in what we call sense there is 
an activity of the soul, and without this activity of the soul 
which recognises the implicit likeness and unlikeness of its 
seen colours and heard sounds, we could not have either seeing 
or hearing at all. The sophistical view which denies activity to 
the soul ill sense we must simply reject. 

If we take up this position in regard to wdiat from the point 
of view of iriari^ we call sense, we must do so still more in 
regard to what from the same point of view we call art. In so 
far as art is and always must be sensuous it invplves the 
intelligent activity of ,the soul which is necessary to distinguish 
its objects from one another and to hold them together in one 
whole. But art is more than merely sensuous. Plato, indeed, 
speaks as if the painter merely imitated or recreated one of 
the innumerable ^amaafiara or sensible appearances of a bed, 
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but he also speaks of the tragedian as imitating a good or h&i 
althougli he insists a trifle grudgingly that it is very 
difficult to imitate a good However that may be it is 

clear from this and many other passages, and, indeed, from the 
briefest consideration of the history of literature, that art can 
imitate, or as we should say create, a good or bad character, 
which, of course, can never be given to sense at all. The artist 
can indeed imitate “ all Ihingst in licavcn and in the House of 
Hades beneath the earth.” 

Hence it appears that when we have risen to the solid 
bodies and to judgments of value, we can fall back to the 
ingenuous point of view about them and dream about them ns 
artists, so that they in turn become to us appearances or 
shadows, about which wc ask no further (questions. Even 
mathematical figures and philosophic nniversals may enter 
into elKaala so far as they help to express an indiviilual 
character or situation. It is only because we have learnt to 
distinguish the apparent from the actual, and to understand 
our actual human life, that we can dream about individual 
intelligible characters as, in novels and plays. It seems 
nonKcnsG to say that the character of Hamlet is less intelligible 
to Shakespeare than the character of Julius Cic^ar is to 
Mommsen. Art is still distinct from philosophy and history, 
but it has a comprehension of the universal in so far as that 
is implicit in an innigiiicd individual character. 

All this, however, does not alter or alfecl our main conten- 
tions ill regard to eUaaia. The dramatist is not as.scrting 
anything pr denying anything any more than the musician or 
the painter. He makes no claim to truth, and, therefore, 
cannot be charged with falsehood. He is concerned only with 
his individual object, and for him the distinction between the 
apparent and the actual, or, again, between the yiyvofievov and 
the cI8o 9, caiinol lie said to exist. Ho is concerned with his 
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object, not as an instance of a philosophic truth, or as a 
reproduction of an actual fact, but as an appearance and an 
appearance alone. 

The distinction in regard to the objects also remains. The 
artist is not dealing with the same thing as the historian, even 
when his characters have had historic originals, as, e.g., in 
Shakespeare's Julius Ci'esar. Shakespeare does not assert that, 
as a matter of fact, Mark Antony made his famous speech, or 
oven that he actually was that sort of person. He is dealing 
not with the real Mark Antony but with a shadow or reflexion 
cast by him. The excellence of his work depends upon its own 
internal structure, and not upon its resemblance to actual 
historical events. If there is any merit in such a resemblance 
it would be a merit which was definitely not jcsthetie. The 
only verisimilitude we have a right to ask from the artist is 
that his work should be like itself, that it should be 
internally coherent, or, in a word, testhetically good. 

Again, in spite of what we have Sfiid of the implicit 
universjil in art, and the necessity of its presence, if we are to 
have an individual obj(ict at all, the ol.\ject of the artist is an 
imagined individual and an imagined individual alone. He is 
concerned only with making clear to himself the individual and 
unique liuetiments of his immediate object, not with determin- 
ing what actual object lay behind it and suggested it, nor with 
generalising about it, nor again with working out its mathe- 
matical implications or philosophic conditions. There can be 
no greater error about art tliaii to imagine it begins with 
generalities or universals, or worse still with facts, and seeks to 
communicate them to us through the medium of individual 
appearances. The artists who do that are bad artists, or, in a 
word, are not artists at all. To the artist art is not the sign of 
anything other than itself. Rather it is wholly satisfying in 
itself. Whatever may be the logicjil implications of the work 
of art, whatever it may seem to be afterwards to the philos- 
opher, the scientist, or the critic, for the artist is just this, this 
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unique and individual child of his fancy, and nothing else in 
the whole world. 

We must indeed be on oiir guard against certain super- 
stitions which throw doubt upon this doctrine. It is maintained 
for instance, that owing to the very constitution and character 
of language it can express only the universal and never the 
individual. If this were tnie it would indeed be fatal to our 
theory. Mr. Bradley, ^.//., Prinviphs of Lotfic, p. 47-9, says, 
following Megel, that wo can never express the iiidividuiil, even 
although he admits the extraordinary consequence that we 
always say sometliing different from what we mean. The word 
“this” for instance ho asserts to be a univeisal, which he 
curiously describes as a “ symbol whose, meaning extends to and 
covers innumerable instances.” But this is surely a confusion. 
The word “ this ” torn from its actual context and placed in 
order in the frigid pages of a dictionary may possibly be 
described in such a way. But living as it tlocs in the actual 
speech of men, unique in its context and its tone, it docs express 
its unique object and imthing else in Iieaven or earth. Tin* 
same applies to all the words of the poet in the actual poem, 
whatever be tlie ease with the quite oilier words of the 
grammarian and the lexicograjiliei. It is ridiculous of the 
scientist to vivisect a work of art and llu.*n to complain that it 
is not alive. 

The same considerations are a sunicient answer to the un- 
imaginative people wlio declare that if you examine the words 
of a poem you will .see that they do a.ssert or deny something. 
Of course if you refuse to consider a pocmi as a unique and 
indivisible living thing, and abstract from it certain dead things 
which you call words with fixed meanings, you can say anything 
about this dead abstraction that you idcase. Any .sentence in 
a poem might, in a different context, be an assertion of actual 
fact. That does not alter the fact that in its living reality it is 
nothing of the kind, but is simply the expression of a unique 
and individual on appearance. If we wish to know 
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whether any particular expression is in eiKatria or we 

must take it not as an abstraction but in its full and living 
reality, and ask whether or not it claims to assert anything or 
to be true. If it does, it is not eiKatria and it is not Art. 

We may observe here that our theory, although it appears 
to offer an intelligible interpretation of the general theory of 
the line, is not without certain difficulties in regard to the 
language used by l*lato in the JRt^puhlic, These difficulties arise 
especially in regard to our contention that el/caaia cannot be 
true or false, but is satisfied with appearances alone. It is only 
fair to inention what some of these difficulties are. 

Firstly, he says, in regard to ilreaiuing* — which we know to 
be eUaaLa — that it is thinking “that a thing which is like 
something is not really like it but is the same thing as that 
which it is like” — to ofioiov toi fit] ofioiov d\X’ aoTO ^yrjTOLi 
ehai m €olk€v, lie is referring to those who mistake the many 
beautifuls for the one beautiful. If this is to be taken literally 
it would be fatal to our position, but we must reply that it is a 
description of this stage not as it is in itself, but as it w^ould 
appear to one who stood on a higher plane. The <l)i\o0€dfiov€^ 
have not really made the distinction and confused between the 
things distinguished — that would be an error in Sofa — they 
have failed to make the distinction altogether and can only 
loosely be said to 1)e mistaking one thing for another. 

With a similar looseness of terminology he describes the poet 
as having opOt] 7r/<rT£s't ii^nd opOi] 8of a+ about his object if he obeys 
the person who uses the object imitalcil. That would strictly 
mean that the artist could have a false So^a, which is impossible 
to him as an artist. Indeed we know that the artist cannot 
properly speaking have any Sofa or irlari^ at all. If anything 
is clear in Plato that is clear, and when we add that he speaks 
of the usci’t of the thing having iiri<nt]]ir], we see at once that 
he is not using the words in their technical sense, but is merely 
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leading us up to the conclusion* that the artist imitates only 
appearances. He imitates a thing as it appears, generally, 
Plato suggests, as it appears beautiful to the many and the 
ignorant, but that even if it were true does not alter the fact 
that he is just imitating or creating an appeamiice and not 
judging it. In fact the reason wliy Plato is condemning him is 
just because he does not judge, he is blaming the artist for not 
being a scientist or an historian. 

Again the allegory of the cave appears to suggest that most 
men are always in elKaaia, Perhaps Plato actually tliought 
they were, as he appai’eiitly thought the will of most men was 
mere desire or iiriOvtiririKov, which in our view is hound up with 
eiKaa-La^ as Bufioethh is with irioTiq and XoyiariKQv with 
Most men are satisfied with the seeming good and don’t go 
behind it. On the other hand all men do go behind appearances 
to aclual animais, plants and manufactured articles and are, 
therefore, in ttio-ti?. If the allegory of the cave does not 
suggest this it is hcciiuse no allegory can I)e perfect in all 
details. 

Again in 510 6* \vc are told that tlie men in the cavo nut 
not merely look at present appearances, but re« ember pjist 
appearances and guess about future ones. This is probably the 
ordinary meaning of to giiess williout real understand- 

ing. If Plato means a mere pheasant exerei.se of the imagination 
about what may happen in the future, this is (juite prope.ly 
called eUaaia, but if it inv*dves any claim to truth, it is really 
irlffTL^ and we must put it down to the ililliculty of making an 
allegory exact. 

Lastly we may note Plato’s statement as regards con- 
tendingf in tlie law-courts about the shadows of justice and 
the images which cast the shadows, irepl t&v tov Si/caiov 
(TKiSnv ^ ayaXfiuTav &v al axiai The philosopher who has 
been concerned with justice itself at first finds it difficult to 
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talk about the ayak/iara of justice, i.€., actual just laws and 
acts. But what arc the shadows cast by these? They are 
perhaps the purely imaginative pictures drawn by rhetoricians 
and politicians not so much from a desire to mislead — that 
would be mere lying — but from a desire to please and to work 
on the emotions of the Great Beast. Incidentally this bears out 
our view that the artist is concerned not only with the 
shadows or appearances of actual objects in sense, but that all 
things in heaven and earth, historical facts and even philo- 
sophic truths may cast shadows with wJiich the artist may 
deal. Thci-e are no limits to the objects of art excc])t that 
Art is satisfied with making clear a mere appearance or 
shadow and does not ask about its truth or reality. 

But we must pass on to a general summing up of our 
position, and a brief examination of tlie general objections to 
it. We began from l^Iato’s argument about S6^a and t-TriaTtjfirj, 
and the difrereiice of their objects ; and from his insistence 
on tlie proportion between the smaller segments of tlic line 
and these two fundamental ones we suggested that the objects 
of the ilifforent segments must be diflereiit. These objects 
ill the case of the two lower segments and especially in the 
case of the lowest of all ive have examined, and have made 
out at least a plausible case fur their difVerence both as regards 
sense and as regards imagination or art. We ai'e of course 
prepared to do the same for the superior segments of hiuvota 
and v6i}ai^, and, as we have already pointed out, success as 
regards the lower two segments indefinitely strengthens our 
case as regards the upper, and rur rcmK 

It must be observed further that, although we began from 
Plato’s insistence on the proportion and inferred from it a 
sliarp difference in the objects, our examination of the objects 
has, I venture to suggest, thrown a flood of light on what is 
meant by the proportion itself. We have come across a series 
of most remarkable parallels in regard to the different tran- 
sitions involved in this account of knowledge. If Plato begins 
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with a sharp distinction l)etween, the one elSo^ and the 
many beds, nothing is more natural that he should find a 
remarkable parallel in an equally sharp distinction between 
the one bed and its many appearances. The advance froin 
elicaaia to viari^, like that from Sofa to is an 

advance from the many to the one. Similarly, the advance 
from Sidpoia to vorjai^ is also an advance from, c,g,, the many 
mathematical ones which are del Svra to the one elSo^ or 
oneness itself. Each transition is towards greater reality and 
intelligibility, and each upper segment requires the presence 
of an element given by the lower segment, although it is nut 
primarily concerned witli that. Even in regard to the 
unfortunate use of the object of eiKaaia does nut 

imitate the object of iriari^ any more than the yiyvopLcvov 
imitates the eZSo?. These are mere phrases intended to lead 
the pupil up to a grasp of the true relation. 

As regards the Svvdfiei^, he appears to be arguing that they 
are really different: (1) as having different objects; and (2) as 
having different functions. Tliat is to say, you may develop 
any one of them indefinitely — yow may rise, for instance, fruin 
mere sense to the highest products of art — hut you vill nevoi 
in this way pass into the higher Art could never 

Ijccome science or history, science or history couM never bec<inie 
a priori mathematics, and a priori mathematics could never 
become philosophy. Each of the higher segineiits requires th«‘ 
previous one as its basis, but it must dfdinitidy make a fresh 
start. 

Now it may be contended that such a view is derogatory 
to Art, and that such sharp breaks or transitions cannot 
exist. 

As regards the fir.st point, wc must answer that it is not 
really so. Plato indeed was unkind to art, at least in the 
RepvMic, and some of his remarks ap])e:ir to be both bigoted and 
stupid, though even here, what he atUcks are the errors tlue 
to siil^stituting art for philosophy or history, that is to taking 
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art as true. We must have the ^pi^aKov* of knowing what 
Art really is if we are to avoid pollution. But whatever be 
Plato’s errors in detail, liis general position is in no way 
derogatory to Art. YAKcuria is a necessary stage in cognition, 
all our inaterinl for thinking is given to us through it, and we 
must continually go back to it for refreshing and new life. We 
would add also, though Plato is less clear on this, that it is 
goc;d and satisfying in itself. It is the opponents of this doctrine 
who are the real contemners of art, for by insisting on a gradual 
transition they would make ai*t merely an inferior kind of 
history and philosophy, to be completely swallowed up and 
sui)erseded with the advance in knowledge. This would make 
the value of art lie in something other than itself, in the philo- 
sophical or general truth that it conveyed or in the historical 
facts which it represented. Our view, on the other hand, can 
recognise the autonomy of this activity and maintain that the 
value of art lies in nothing other than itself. 

As regards the objections to sharp breaks or transitions, we 
have already pointed out the danger of the mere continuum 
theory, the result that all the lower cognition would have to be 
superseded as worthless. We suspect also that it really 
involves ultimately a still more terrible disaster, the denial of 
all spiritual activity or growth, the reduction of everything to 
the lowest that we know. Plato’s view, on the contrary, admits 
the possibility of real growth, the coming into existence of 
something new. More generally still, we cannot pretend to find 
much comfort in the philosophy whose ultimate principle 
appears to be that, after all, things are pretty much of a much- 
ness. We suggest, on the contrary, that the world must be full 
of real differences, if it is really to be a unity, and not a mere 
welter, or chaos, or pure blank. 

On the otlier hand we are not unwilling to make certain 
concessions. We recognize that there are real difficulties 
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remaining both as regards our attempts to explain Plato's 
meaning and as regards our attempts to defend it. Yet we 
may suggest that our attempt to explain has at least one 
merit; we have not been afraid of supposing that he had 
a real meaning to explain, nor of risking the possibility of 
error in an attempt to make this clear. So many of the 
critics iippear to licgiii with the assuniptioii tliat Plato was 
talking niin*e or less at random, and that they will suiTiciently 
explain liini if they talk moi'e or less at random too. We 
can only say that we have tried to do justice to him as a 
philosopher, even if sometimes we may have misunderstood 
him as an artist. It is a form of odence wliicli he himself 
wouhl he likely to forgive. 

As reganls our attem])ts to defend we admit even greater 
difliculties. Plato (*ertainly generally tended to speak as if 
there were were a sharji ojijxisitioii l)etwceii tlie yiypofjLepop and 
the etSov, hut it is doubtful if this was really his ultimate 
view, and it is still more doubtful if it can ultimately stand. 
If we give \i]) or modify this ultijnato opposition, we must of 
course e«jually give up or modify our similar sharp distinction 
between the ap]>arent and the actiinl. I'nt we do nsist that 
both in Plato's i*yes and in reality, these distinctions have at 
least a didascalic truth. It is only hv making them that we 
can lead ourselves and others u]) to the ultimate and true view 
which lies beliind tliein. If we have not learnt them we iiave 
learnt nothing. Ultimately they may ho necessary moniiuits 
in every act of cognition or wluil you will, Iml e\eii if we have? 
still to find the unity which lies behind and explains these, 
differences, wc venture to express the belief that it will 
illuminate and not annul them, that it will explain rather 
than destroy. 



Muting of the Aristotdian Socuty at 21, Oower Strut, 
London, W.0, 1, on February Gth, 1922, at 8 p.vi. 


VI.— STANDARDS AND PRINCIPLES IN ART. 

By A. H. Hannay. 

1 . 

In his Romanes Lecture entitled Criticism and Beauty which he 
delivered at Oxford in 1910, after expressing in a characteristic 
manner dissatisfaction with the results which had hitherto been 
obtained by aesthetic inquir}^ Mr. Balfour declared that there 
was at any rate one point in a^thetics which had been definitely 
decided : “ The attempt to limit aesthetic expression by rules is 
seen to be fntila The attempt to find formulae for the creation 
of new works of beauty by taking old works of beauty to pieces 
and noting how they were made is seen to be more futile 
still . . .** He did not, however, go very deeply into the reason 
why this kind of criticism had become antiquated. He just 
pointed to the general agreement that it had not worked. A 
more searching analysis might have led him to offer a more 
positive definition of the nature of the beautiful. As it was, he 
stopped at the implication that if there is an objective beauty 
it is not amenable to rules. For the rest he expressed sincere 
doubt whether beauty could be said to possess objective worth, 
whether esthetic pleasures were not really incommensurable 
and totally subjective. In fact he had no definite principle 
which would serve in the place of the system of rules and 
standards and was therefore driven by the force of logic in the 
direction of subjectivism. 

Mr. Balfour’s case is fairly typical of the average contem- 
porary discussion of tlie problem. It represents a stalemate in 
esthetics : either rules and standards and objectivity or no rules 
and standards and subjectivity, or more correctly, arbitrary 
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taste and caprice. Neither alternative is quite acceptable and 
yet no third possibility is envisaged. And because of this lack 
of a third possibility it is not quite true to say that the criticism 
by rules is obsolete. ¥ot the ideal of that criticism still 
survives and iinj^els to a continual i-eaction, sometimes open, 
sometimes concealed under new phr«aseoIog}', to tiic dogmas of 
Laws, rules and standards. It survives in Mr. Balfour’s thinking. 
“ To what objective test can judgment about beauty b(5 made 
amenable,” he asks, and again what title has the opinion of 
experts to authority in matters aesthetic . . . why should men 
endeavour to make their feelings into the patterns it pre- 
scribes. . . .” He regards the standard of objective excellence 
as ideal, but unretali/ablo. Elsewheie and often in the most en- 
lightened quarters not only is this governing ideal behind the 
theory of rules still dominant, but also the systematic formulation 
of rules is being vigorously pursucil. The Director of the Xational 
Gallery, for instance. Sir C. J. Holmes, is the authoi- of a work 
styled The Science of Paintiny, .Vlthoiigh he explicitly denies 
any intention of short-circuiting invention ami originality, he 
nevertheless aspires to "a complete all enil»racing theory which 
will enable artists to be peaceable, art patrons to be contideiit, 
and art critics to be unanimous,’* in faert t(» a olish both 
criticism and patnjiis and to set up in their ])lace a single 
iinshakeablc, unchangeable scientific instrunumt. To this end 
he prescribes a whole series of rules as to clesign, fMunpositi*»n, 
spacing, shadow, colour, etc., which hover, uncoinfortably 
between the exalted position of universal norms or standards 
which artists will neglect to their undoing, and the humble 
position of mere generalizations fnmi past works of art which 
may be of use to artists who have the same kind of individual 
content to cx])ress. Of course the artists had much bettor 
refer to the actual individual works from which they will bo 
able to draw something of the living spirit, insteiid of studying 
a skeleton. 

In current journalism the problem of standards and of sub- 
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jectivity and objectivity in art enjoys a periodical emergence and 
is invariably debated on the basis of rules or standards and 
objectivity and no rules or standards and subjectivity. The 
prablcm, for instance was raised in a leading article in the 
Maiwhester Guardian in June, 1920, and being of a liberal and 
freedom-loving temper and unable to supersede the two alter- 
natives this newspaper advocated the view of criticism as the 
expression of personal enthusiasm which may convey a sense of 
values personally felt but cannot arrogate to itself any objective 
validity. Or again a translation was recently published of a 
book by a French writer, Jules Lcmaltre, who piactices the kind 
of criticism advocated by the Mancliedcr Giiarduin, This trans- 
lation was reviewed by an eminent cntic in the Observer and his 
review is an admirable instance of the perplexity of the times 
on this subject. He strongly disagreed witli the attitude of the 
French ciitic ; he thought that there is a real and appreciable 
difference in value between works of art, and that there do exist 
certain apposite criteria of judgment. Equally strongly, he 
deprecated the application of the scientific method which 
formulates laws. Nevertheless, he reflected, if criteria do exist 
they must be capable of discovery by generalization from 
admitted masterpieces ; but this would be a very dreary task 
which liad better on the whole be left to the Germans. In fact 
he glimpsed a third possibility, but in the effort to define it he 
fell back upon a new disguise for the old scientific method, and 
himself half perceiving the disguise, decided to relegate further 
research to persons with a predilection for rather pedantic 
studies. 

It seems that the dissolution of the old systems of rules and 
standards, canons and laws has left a temporary void and that 
whilo lip service is often paid to the current philosopliic dictum 
that beauty is unique and indefinable iind is either experienced 
or not experienced, there still exists a deep rooted desire for 
some inoio tangible and constructive assistance towards clarity 
and uniformity of icsthetic {leiception. Philosophy, which is 
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usually eyed askance us adding to the difficulties of life, is here 
invoked in order to simplify and make easier. It is assumed 
that if only we could discover wherein beauty consists, we could 
in future both achieve and perceive it without any failure or 
contretemps. In no other province of human activity, except 
that of morality, is the demand for standards so strong and 
persistent. Science, w'hieh itself finds laws in nature, is not in 
a tearing hurry to find laws for its own process of thinking and 
discovery. It can get on quite well without. The logical 
analysis of scientific method is the outcome rather of dis- 
interested curiosity than of an urgent practical demand. Ihit 
in art and in morals the everyday practice and the conscious- 
ness of axioms and standards are held to be much more closely 
interwoven. I have never seen it stated tliat the thought of 
to-day is degenerate because we lend to be neglectful of the 
syllogistic rules, but it is constantly alleged, firstly, that we are 
to-day morally and artistically degenerate and clisorderly, ami 
secondly, tliat tlie reason is that we have discarded the tra- 
ditional standards and have nothing with which to replace them. 

In its crudest form at any rate the conception of a stamlard 
appears to involve a vicious cirede. The process, as \ see it, is 
as follows. We like or dislike a work of art and either do not 
feel sure of our own judgment or we find someone else in 
complete diwigreement with us. Unable to reach any decision 
by oonceutmtion on tlie actual work wc look around for sonu 
mediation and we finally refer the work to something else con- 
ceived independently of it, which, by analogy with the foot- 
rule, we call a stiuidard. If the work is found to resemble or 
conform to this standard we agree that it is good, and vur 
mad. P»ut if this standard is itself to be even remotely 
connected with beauty, it must have been I'caclied througli an 
examination of beauty. But, however elusive it may l)e, beauty 
does not exist in the Platonic abstract, it is always oxix^rienced 
in an individual setting, it is itself essentially something 
individual. Thus the standard must have been extracted from 
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some individual experience (or object of experience) admitted to 
be beautiful. Thus the would bo instrument of judgment, the 
standard, itself presupposes an ipsthetie judgment as the con- 
dition of its own coming into being. 

From this fact two important conscipiences follow. In the 
first place, apart from the rather questionable profession of 
this new middleman, if, as is always alleged, thera is such 
constant and violent disagreement on the subject of taste or 
intuition, which, as we have seen precedes and conditions the 
standard, then the validity of the sbindard will be equally a 
matter of disiigreeniciit. Being founded on the quicksand of 
taste, the standard enjoys only a counterfeit stability. In the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth century, for instance, the 
favourite Italian painters were the Carjicci, Caravaggio, Guido 
lieni. Later on these wci’e replaced by Kaphael, Micliel 
Angelo, and Leonardo da Vinci, and still more recently tliere 
has been a decided reversion to the more primitive painters 
sucli as IJiiccio, Giotto, Masaccio and Antonello da Messina. 
Which of these provides the correct standard and tradition 
and how can it be demonstrated to be correct ? In the 
second place the judgment by means of a standard is not 
itself scsthetie ; it is a judgmeni of general likeness or simi- 
larity. Once we have accepted a rule as to the unities in 
drama or a standard in I'cspcct of subject in art generally, 
that the subject must be dignified and “ beautiful ” in the 
restricted sense of the word, it is not difficult to detect 
divergence from or conformity witli these criteria in par- 
ticular works of art. The statement that Shakesiieare’s plays 
are not good art because they ignore the unities is no more an 
msthetic judgment than the judgment that a certain footrule 
is faulty because it disagrees with the prescribed standard of 
measurement. 

In a certain sense, of course, it is true that the aesthetic 
judgment also is a recognition of similarity or even of idenlity 
Tlie statement, ‘*1 think that this is beautiful/’ involves a 
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recogiiitiou tliat the new experience participates in the form 
or in the quality or qualities to which we have given the 
name of beauty. It is however a recognition, not by means of 
a middle term but by direct confi'ontatLOii and a recognition of 
likeness in a particular direction, that of beauty. 

Tills fact, thorefoi'e, does not upset the previous argument 
if the implied premise is accepted that the standard is not 
itself, taken in its bare generality, beautiful. The rule as to 
the unities is itself devoid of beauty; the recognition that 
a particular drama ol^serves this rule is not therefore a recog- 
nition of beauty. Similarly with the iiioi'e complex ideal 
standards which are obtained by combining and attenuating 
certain kinds of individual expression, for instance the ideal 
drawn from classic art which was circulated by Lessing, 
AVinckelinann and other promoters of the neo-classic revival 
in the eighteenth century. Only if the standard were to 
coincide, without attenuation or deviation, with some particular 
work of art could it ho regarded as itself beautiful. Jhit to 
set up some particular work as a criterion for all others would 
Tiieaii to kill absuhitoly all original creation and to render the 
multiplicity of tirt purely numerical. And the vicio s circle of 
the standard as an independent objective eriterioii would he 
complete. 

If, then, we consent to the iiiial rejection of all standards 
which are obtained by the isolation and extraction of certain tU’ 
the individual features of generally accepted masterpieces, 
what exactly is the eilect of this upon criticism and aesthetics, 
what kind of form must they take and what kind of validity 
and ])ei'suasivencss will tliey enjoy ? Emphasis has been laid 
on the individuality of beauty and on the need for what is 
called originality, for new creation, the bringing into existence 
of what was not there before and could not bo aiiticijNited. If 
this is a correct definition, it follows that no mediating 
eriterioii can be set up which will enable persons to perceive 
and ai>prcciate the individual and new features of a work of 
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art. However objective and universally valid these features 
may be, they must be perceived immediately, wo must grow 
into consciousness of them and judge them on their own 
intrinsic merits. It is not meant that the original work has 
absolutely no link witli tlie past and is a discrete unit. On 
the contrary, only the artist who lacks any real inspiration 
eschews the ])ast or what is called tradition, as a temptation 
and a danger. Genuine originality can dominate the past. 
Whether it can be said that in every new work there is in 
some sense immanent the wliole preceding art, or only some 
portion of it, namely that particular style by which the artist 
has been inlliienced, is a ])robleni with which I do not propose 
to deal liere. Hut there are two points which J want itt make. 
Ill being intliienced by another artist, living or dead, an artist 
is not influenced by a generalization, but by the whole concrete 
and individual achievement. He docs not merely study a 
metliod and a technique, he studies or rather one should say, 
merges liimself in the whole inseparable unity of vision and 
emotion and tcchni([ue. Secondly, however much nf this old 
intuition reappears in the new work, if it is genuinely new 
there must also be felt, fused with and dominating the whole, 
a new vision or intuition. It is tliis new unity that cannot be 
anticipated by any standards, still less by any cruder rules of 
thumb. It is only arrived at after struggles and hesitation 
and the first stages of appreciation will l^c alnio>st as slow and 
diflieult as those of the actual creation. 

On the face of it the above thesis might be thought to 
constitute a triumph for or rather a surrender to subjectivism, 
as it apparently leaves the field quite clear for the invasion of 
all kinds of personal and individual emotions, enthusiasms and 
tastes. It provides no sure roiid to agreement and permits 
everyone to rely on his own individual intuition. In fact it 
throws overboard the ideal behind the wliole search for rules 
and standards. For it maintains tluit there ought not to be 
any fixed, static sciciitiiic code which will enable us to dispense 
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with the uncertain struggling and experiment of the indi- 
vidual judgment. But while it does fall back on taste, its 
relation to subjectivism depends altogether on the character 
which it considers tliis faculty taste to possess. 

To come to the point quickly, it is precisely this maligned 
taste wliich has started this quest for an ideal code as well as 
all other (guests for objectivity. For it is itself a striving 
after universality, after the best and highest of which it is 
capable. It is an unceasing movement towards agreement, 
even if no final agreement is ever I'cached. And it is due to 
the very eagerness with which agreement is sought that an 
attempt has been made to devise short cuts in tlie form of 
ready made rules, etc. If taste did not contain in itself the 
seeds of objectivity, if it were not itself the unfolding of these 
seeds, there could he no question of objective validity in art, 
becjiusG it would be liopeless to try to siq)crini])oac on an 
intractable material an e}>iphcnonienal universiility. Taste 
must eitlier be tlirough and through objectivity in the ])roc(\ss 
of becoming or through and throiigli wayward (.•a|)rice. Ft is 
the custom to assume in di.sputes about taste that it is 
essentially the latter. But the only basis in e.\pe ience for 
this view is the fact that tastes diller, “ chacun a son goftt-.” 
But so do opinions differ even in the sjdicre of science, which is 
considered to be the inner shrine of certainty and objectivity. 
To draw the direct inference from the fact of dill'eieiice of 
tastes that dc gustibus non est ilisputandiim ” is a gross 
travesty of reasoning. The pui-ely sellisli and cajiricious 
taste is an a priori creation, the fact n poatcrion is that 
taste is a constant eifort at judgment and is precisely one of 
those matters about which everyone does disjuitc and aigue 
and get incensed, however unreasonable this may he on n priori 
grounds. Xor docs history by any means bear out the 
assertions of the subjectivists as to its unending cacophony 
in the region of art, productive neither of harmony nor intelli- 
gible discord. History shows a regular and unabated process 
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of sifting of good from bad and in each generation very much 
the same process recurs. There are always a number of artists 
who gain a groat deal of ready praise, only to be dismissed 
later on .‘us insipid or insincere or as betraying some other 
undoubted defect. And the great majority of them never 
reappear. The agreement about them is complete and enduring. 
Others, comparatively few in number, are either i)opular from 
the first and firmly established as big artists or gradually win 
recognition after a period of neglect. Occasionally some of 
these classics become temporarily submerged and all of them 
are liable to fluctuations in point of reputation. None are 
invested with a petrified and immutable value and about none 
can it be legitimately slated that the last word has been said. 
They are in fact still living and developing and each pericid of 
history has its own particular favourites; nevertheless the 
choice is made from a comparatively restricted number of 
survivors in the struggle of tistc. 

If theiefore it is triio, and I feel convinced that it is true, 
that taste both creative and critical is always a definilc inove- 
incnt towards an ideal of lightness, of being not merely tcastc but 
also good taste, then the overthrow of the rigid i^seudo-scientific 
ideal inspiring the rule-and-standard-makers does not mean 
anarchy and disruption. For the failure of the ideal is so to 
speak the failure of one of the foraging parties sent out by 
taste itself. What it does mean is that the quest must be 
continued nullaggingly and without liope of a final and closed 
system, a paradise of effortless and iinchauging appreciation. 
But curiously enough this imagined paradise resembles very 
closely that very inferno of arbitniry and capricious tastes 
into which it is asserted that we shall be plunged. For if we 
suppi-ess all the serious enterprise which animates our most 
genuine artistic impulses and surreudor ourselves to the mosc 
superficial and reflex impulses, we shall attain just that 
effortless monotony which is the chief quality of the ideal. 
For these I'Ollex impulses will be simply the final results of all 
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the serious ellbrts made in the post, and if no further efforts 
are made, no new reflex impulses will be rc(|uired and so 
permanent agreement will bo reiiched, because there will be no 
change. And did not our analysis of the standards and rules 
which woit) supposed to embody the ideal show that they were 
simply a ivsiduum of past works of art, of past efforts, which is 
precisely what arbitrary, subjective taste also turns out to be? 
It is the usual case of the coincidence of opposites. 

ir. 

Hut if the expoiimcnt with rules and standards has proved 
a fiiilurc ami has had t«) be discarded, the process of exj)eriment 
still coiitiuucs. And tin; question still remains to be answered 
as to what exactly is the character of this process. The 
question has already been partly answered. It has been seen 
that the ])rocess is a creation of or a direct confrontation 
with a new experience the indivijlual content of which cannot 
be anticipated beforehand. Further, both in the case of the 
artist and of the critic and appreeialor an effort is being 
constantly made to attain semic kind of truth of vision. What 
then constitutes precisely the difference betwec.i an effort 
which succeeds and one which fails? To ]iut the question in a 
concrete form, there is a great deal of poel ry written and 
publisiied nowadays, much of which is very accomidishcd yet 
falls short of being genuine i>oetry. Ihil it is .something. What 
therefore is this something which is siij»crlicially .so like poetry 
and yet is not poetry, and how do we know what it is and what 
poetry is ? 

It is conceivable that the most obvious and easiest answer 
is also the truest and eompletest. But I do not think that 
it actually is. Tiie easiest answer is that good poetry has 
the quality which is culled beautiful and that the bad poetry 
lacks it, and that this quality is just itself, unique and inde- 
finable, and is cither perceived or not perceived. If it is not 
perceived, the only remedy is to look or listen or read again 
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and again. This seems to me to be a dangerous half-truth. 
Even a unique and indefinable quality exists in the society of 
other indefinables and there must be some connecting links and 
relations between them all. To discover these relations is in a 
sense to define. Side by side with the category of beauty and 
often encroaching upon it there exists that of truth; and 
within truth there are normally considered to be the sub- 
divisions of history, science, philosophy. Tf the differences and 
relations between these categories could be satisfactorily demon- 
strated, this might enable us to explain many apparent conflicts 
of opinion in art. Or again the view which has l)een maintained 
in this paper that art does not brook any rules or external 
standards, that it is essentially the creation of the individual 
and the new, is itself a partial definition of the unique element 
beauty. 

Moreover, the theory of the simple inirror-like relation 
between consciousness and beauty does not provide any 
explanation of the difficulty experienced in getting a clear view 
of beauty, and of the many mistakes which are made in the 
attempt, or finally, of ugliness. It is at bottom based on an 
analogy between the consciousness of simple elements such as 
colours. Even these are not so simple as tlicy are thouglit to 
be. Imagination has a good deal to do witli our txsrception of 
colours, which are by no means devoid of the faculty of 
development and change. But to liken beauty to a colour, 
considei'cd more or less from a physical point of view, i< to 
assume tliat it can be plastered on to things, that a poem Ciin 
have beauty superimposed ui)on it. Whereas, iictually, the 
beauty is pirt and parcel of the whole process of thinking and 
aspiring and speaking which makes up the poem. The con- 
sciousness of beiiuty, in fact, is a constructing, a process as 
much as a niirror-like intuition, and this fact is recognized in 
current usage in the close connection which is assumed to exist 
between imagination and beauty. For the term imagination 
connotes a constructive process. 
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Modern criticism of art will bo found to have penetrated 
beyond the mere dogmatic assertion of intuited beauty and 
ugliness ; it is replete with pointed psychological explanations 
of what has happened in the poet s or the would-be poet’s mind. 
It will contend, for instance, that he had a moral doctrine to 
preach, which should liave been put into the form of an essay, 
or that he had no real emotion and was simply straining after 
the memory of one, or that he had produced a garbled imitation 
of someone else’s work and had contributed nothing original of 
his own. Judgments of this kind bristle with concepts and 
arguments, and they do indubitably involve a definition of art 
and an explanation of its process. A theoretical scaflblding has 
been erected round taste, or rather discovered implied in its 
structure. But it is equally definitely not the old scaffolding of 
rules and standards. The latter interfered, so to speak, with 
the actual building material, they endeavoured to inflate the 
contingent and the particular into universality. The new 
definitions are also in search of universality, and in this sense 
they are also trying to anticipate. But they do not aiiticipaU* 
the content or the material. As contrasted therefore with 
rules and standards they might be termed priner 'es. The 
following are two illustrations, one of a judgment by a sbiiidard, 
the other of a judgment involving a ])riii(:iple. 

“One of the poems on wliich much jiraise has been bestowed 
is Lycidas : of wliich the diction is harsli, the rhymes uncertain 
and the numbers unpleasing. AVhat beauty there is we must 
therefore seek in tlie sentiments and images. It is not to be 
considered as the effusion of real passion ; for iiassiuii runs not 
after remote allusions and obscure opinions. Passion plucks 
no berries from the myrtle and ivy, nor calls upon Aretliusc and 
Mincius, nor tells of rough satyrs and fauns with cloven heel. 
Where there is leisure fuv fiction there is little grief .” — Samuel 
^Tokmoii, 

“Can any candid and intelligent mind hesitate in deter- 
mining which of these best represents the tendency and native 
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chai-actor of the poet’s genius ? Will he not decide that the 
one was so written because the poet %mdd so write, and the 
other because he could not so entirely repress the force and 
grandeur of his mind, but that he must in some part or other 
of every composition write otherwise ?” — CoUriihje on Words- 
tvorUt, 

iSamiiel Johnson has all the time at the back of his mind 
ideal standards in respect of rhymes, diction, numbers, and 
subject-matter. But Coleridge traces the direction in which 
Wordsworth’s imagination is really moving and points out 
where it gets inhibited by mistaken motives. He analyses the 
forces working in the poet’s mind and explains how in certain 
cases they do not make for poetry. 

Xow it is fairly evident that while a critical and psycho- 
logical jvnlgment of this kind does not presuppose any fixed 
standard in point of content or technical method it does pre- 
suppose some previous experience of art. Otherwise whence 
the conception of tlie poetic imagination ? It could not have 
iHjen obtained merely from rcHection on the faulty work in 
tpicstion, since ex hypolhesi the work lacks this quality. It 
must therefore have been derived from a study of good poetry. 
Undoubtedly the critic and the scsthctic pliilosopher must 
possess a real acquaintance with art, and the more intense and 
extensive this acquaintance is the more likely are their critical 
principles to be profound and pertinent. But here again the 
same question arises as in the case of the standard. Does the 
experience of good poetry precede the principle or rice rersdy or 
are the two inseparable and born together? And if the 
cx]ieriencc, the taste precedes the principle, what is the function 
and value of the latter ? Can it subsequently affect the taste 
or the actual creation, and if it cannot, how can it be said that 
the discovery of principles is the outcome of the etlbrt of taste 
itself to attain to its own truth ? 

Evidently this would be misleading, and it would be equally 
misleading to siieak, as I have done, of the old systems of rules 
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as being the actual creations of taste in its striving for univer- 
sality. For these systems would be purely intellectualist con- 
structions imposed upon taste, which can attain to universality 
by its own methods and does not require the assistance of any 
theory whatsoever. 

Now this view is, 1 believe, generally accepted to-day as the 
true one, and it is only recently and with considerable hesita- 
tion that I have come to doubt its essential correctness. It is 
attractively neat and clear cut, with its absolute distinction 
between the two diiiercnt faculties, the imaginative and the 
theoretical, and its assignation to each faculty of a separate 
independent hisk. It lias been maintained with great weight 
and lucidity by the famous Itilian philosopher, Benedetto Croce, 
both in his original E&tctica and in his more recent Enviario di 
Estetica, And he gives a pnictical application t)f it in his essay 
on Ariosto, where he writes : “ However unanimous, simple, and 
11 nrestrai liable be the aesthetic approbation accorded to the poem 
of Ariosto, the critical judgments delivered upon it are just as 
discordant, compHciitcd and laboured, and indeed this is one of 
those crises where the difference of the two spiritual moments, 
intuitive or aesthetic, tlie apprehension or tasting of t'-e w<irk of 
art, and the intellcctivo, the critical and liistorical jiulgmeiit, 
stands out so clearly as to seem to lie almost spatially divided, 
so that one can touch it with one’s hand. . . . It is one 
thing to read and sing the verses of a poet and another tc 
understand him.” Tliis means tliat it is possible to appreciate 
and to create works of art without possessing any critical prin 
ciples which are of their very nature explanations of a ftdi 
accompli They neither create nor condition nor accompany 
taste, but follow upon it, for ever enshrouding it in a scaffolding 
of intellectual formulae 

On the face of it, this view accords very well with that 
tnaas of general common-sense conclusions which we arrive at 
provisionally under pressure of practical exigencies and are 
rather too prone to designate as "facts of experience.” When 
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the poet writes a poem he does not simultaneously construct a 
critical principle or an aesthetic system in a logical form, and 
when the critic reads the poem he first of all surrenders himself 
to it and afterwards develops his criticism. The theories of 
great artists are often negligible. There is little of real value 
in Leonardo da Vinci’s essay on {tainting or in Hogarth’s quaint 
theory of the line of beauty. Moreover, it is usually the 
second-rate artists who consciously put into practice aesthetic 
theories, and tlic majority of artists profess a fine contempt for 
all theory. The pathetic faith of the critic in the value and 
the importance of artists is not reciprocated by artists in respect 
of critics and criticism. 

Of course, negatively, theories may be of the greatest value, 
tliiit is to say in upsetting other theories. If artists are inclined 
to be influenced by wrong principles, and undoubtedly they are 
sonietiines so inclined, the only way of putting them right is to 
convince them of the error in their theory. The modern world 
seethes with tlieories of art and it is difficult to see how any 
cultured nation can avoid producing them. It is not meant 
that they are needed in order to prov ide us with ready made 
judgments, but they are an inevitable part of any attempt at a 
systematization of values and an understanding of liiimau 
society and history. If taste does not require aesthetic principles 
philosophical inquiry docs ; and the result reacts upon taste. 

But a negative function also implies some positive function. 
It is scarcely possible to mfiile a theory without indicating, 
however vaguely, an alternative. A refutation of the theory 
behind modern vers Hire would carry witli it a defence and 
advocacy of metrical verse ; an attack on the theoiy of cubism 
and of non-representative pictorial art would at the same time 
constitute an argument in favour of icprescntiitioiiul painting. 
Although the mere opinions tliat metrical verse and representa- 
tional painting were proper art forms woukUnot in themselves 
provide a means for the production either of a poem or a 
picture, they might serve to canalize the imagination and 
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encourage a certain kind of creation and taste. And although 
artists may profess a contempt for theory, scarcely any artist 
nowadays has not indulged in a certain amount of speculative 
thinking. Nor is there any reason why artists should eschew 
it as a source of contamination and a peril. The true principles^ 
if they exist at all, must at any rate be latent and implicit in a 
work of art even if the artist is not himself aware of them, and 
with greater self knowledge would come greater j)rccision and 
power of self criticism. 

Thus while it may be true that taste can be completely 
divorced from theory and logically precedes it in time, this 
divorce is logical rather than actual ; it is to-day ino])erativc 
and a thing of tlic past. Even if at the moment of imagining 
or tasting wc are not theorizing, at the back of our conscious- 
ness and in fact encircling our taste there will Ije fouml some 
theory previously conceived and awaiting conlirmation, modifica- 
tion or development. 

But is it really trut} tliat taste or imagination can be isolaiorl 
in tliis manner and is it logically prior to any theory or 
l»rinciple ? Certainly it does not follow upon theory, but it 
might be contemporary and complementary instead of being a 
]»rceeilent condition. It will luive been observed !iat m tlie 
Ixasis of the distinction drawn between taste and theory tluM e 
are two parallel series of continuous changes or developnufnts 
taking place; one covering the changes of art and of taste, the 
other covering the clianges of theory ami criticism. Frequently 
two further distinctions are drawn between creative ami 
recreative taste ami between criticism and a*stlietic8, I agree 
however with Croce in discuuniing these subsidiary distinctions. 
For that, between the creative act and the recreative taste, 
although concerning quite a real diircrcnce, ncvcrtliclcss lies 
within the same kind of activity. And if criticisni is to Ijc 
altogether separated from aesthetics it will l)CCome simply a 
literary expression of taste and will therefore go over into that 
category. There remain therefore just the two scries of 
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qualitatively distinct activities, of which the one, tluit of taste, 
is the condition of the other and is reconstituted in it, but on 
the other hand can exist by itself independently. 

History, however, does not altogether corroboiate this view. 
For it should be possible to trace in the course of history, 
first of all variations in taste and then corresponding adapta- 
tions in aesthetic cnticisin and theory. There should be periods 
of creative art and periods of criticism and reputations sliould 
be definitely established before criticism comes upon the seene 
with its explanations. But such hard and fast demarcations 
and periodic successions do not actually occur. Admittedly 
there have been eonstant variations both of taste and theory 
and admittedly each new phase of art involves some develop- 
ment and elarification of principle. But the interweaving and 
interlocking of taste and ])rinciple is so eomplex and intricate 
that it is impossible to say whieh started which. Moreover 
eriticism is almost universally expected to guide public opinion 
in matters of taste. Taste, in fact, is not considered to be 
completely formed and organized until it has become articulate 
in a critical form. In his essiiy on Shakespeare Croce states 
that “ eriticism of Sliakestx;arc. like every criticism, has 
followed and expressed the progress and alternations of the 
philosophy of art, or aesthetic. ’ But it has also represented 
and constituted the progress and alternations of tlie imaginative 
appreciation of Shakespeare. Croce’s own essay itself ailbrds 
an admirable illustration of this, as a reviewer in the Tinu^ 
Literarjf Supplement pointed out with an unconscious irony. 
“(yVocc’s implied thesis,” he stated, “is that we cannot do 
without philosophy in the experience of art, and he maintains 
it by showing bow philosophy removes obstacles to that 
experience. There are many who suppose that for sensibility 
to works of art wc need nothing but sensibility, and that 
confronted with a work of art we must not think, but need 
only feel. . . Another and very pertinent illustration is to 

be found in Groce’s essay on Corneille. At the opening he 
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remarks that “if there exists a poet who stands outside the 
taste and the preoccupations of our day (at least in France) it 
is Corneille. The greater number of lovers of poetry and art 
confess without reserve that they cannot endure his tragedies, 
wliich have nothing to say to them. The fortune of Corneille 
has declined more and more with the growth of the fame of 
Shakespeare, which has been correlative to the formation and 
growth of modern aesthetic and criticism.” The whole burden 
of Croce’s essay, which is an admirable piece of analysis, is that 
Corneille has a real, though somewhat elusive value and the 
merit of the essay is that by means of its lucid reasoning it 
focusses and enhances, if it does not actually awaken our 
consciousness of this value. 

Stated briefly my suggestion is that tiie process imagina- 
tion-principle or taste-explanation is not a passage from one 
independent activity to another, but a development which 
i-equires from the start the presence of both activities and in 
which a modifleation in one means a modifleation in the other. 
The imagination, or to use Croce’s terminology, the individual 
is never an entity in itself and does not precede the universal 
or the consciousness of the individual character of the indi- 
vidual. It is always accompfinied by a conscic isness of a 
principle and a purpose, however terse and rudimentary. 
And this apfdies not only to the taste of the critic and 
generally of the public but also to the artist. The latter 
I)Ossesses a few working conceptions, he reduces them to an 
absolute minimum, he deliberately keeps them practically 
inarticulate, but they do exist in a conscious form and not 
merely latent and implied. In his work he emphasizes 
absolutely to the utmost the imaginative element and on his 
.side the critic ernpha.sizc.s to the utmost the universid element, 
the principles involved, the correlation of the work of art with 
the rest of life ; nevertheless in doing so he attains to a clearer 
consciousness of the actual sestlietic value and significance of 
the imaginative work itself. 
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VIL— DISCUSSION: THE IDEALISTIC INTEIIPKETA- 
TION OF EINSTEIN'S THEORY. 

By H. WiLDON Caek, T. P. Nunn, A. N. Wjiiteiiead, and 
Dokothy Wrixcii. 

(The papers liave not been written consecutively as in a 
Symposium. The thesis stated in the first paper has been 
submitted to the other writers, who have formulated inde- 
pendently their criticisms of it.) 

l.—By H. WiLDON Carr. 

Thesis, 

Einstein’s theory is a scientific interpretation of experience 
based upon the principle of relativity. This principle is in 
complete accord >vith the neo-idealist doctrine in philosophy, 
and in complete disaccord with the luiidamental standpoint of 
every form of neo-realism. 

BiCphawtions. 

So far as my thesis is concerned, I make no distinction 
between tlie special and the generalized theory of relativity. 
The principle of relativity is not a theory of the nature or origin 
of the subject-matter of the natural sciences, but a principle by 
wiiich a scientific i-eality can be constituted and laws of nature 
formulated, without any assumptions, hypotheses, or presupposi- 
tions, whatever, as to the substance or cause underlying sense- 
experience. ’I'he principle of relativity is therefore in the literal 
meaning of the terms anti-metaphysical and methodological. 

Neo-realism I take to be the philosophical standpoint tliat 

M 
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knowledge requires us to presuppose existence, and that in some 
sense a universe exists in space and time, the entities within 
which are discoverable by minds, wliich themselves arc accorded 
a plac^ therein on equal tcnns with the entities they discover. 

Neo-idealism is the philosophical standpoint that reality in 
its fundanicutal and uni vernal meaning is mind or spirit. Mind, 
in this universal meaning, is not an abstract thing opposed to 
nature, or an entity with its ]>lace among other entities in space 
and in time, it is concrete experience in which subject-object, 
mind-nature, spirit-matter, exist in an opposition which is also 
a necessary relation. Apart from their relation the opposites 
are meaningless abstractions. Kx^Mirience does not present us 
with entities existing independently of their relation, as, for 
example, men (subject) wlio see (external ndatioii) the sun 
(object), but with ooncreto wholes, as, for example, eytssccing- 
sun. Experience is analysahlo but cannot he dissociated into 
constituent elements. Moreover, experience is essentially 
activity and process, not pissive contemplation. The stand- 
point of neo-idealism, therefore, is thought thinking, mind as 
pure act, reality as etenial history. 

Xeo-idealisiii therefore dillers widely from the empirical 
idealism of llerkeley according to which the ol^ects of the 
external world exist only as ideas in the iiereoiviiig mind. It 
difler-s also from the transcendental idunlism of Kant according 
to which mind gives form to the matter presented to it, which 
matter is tlieroforo only known as phenomenon though existing 
as nounienon. It conies much nearor to the idealism of the 
seventeenth century, to Descartes’s princijdc, “ 1 think thercfoi'e 
I am,” to Spinoza’s infinite modes of (hul, and especially to 
I^ibniz’s system of the monads. 

ArginnuiiL 

The principle wliich Einstein follows in physics is based on 
the recognition that the phenomena wliich constitute its subject- 
matter are presented in the form and only in the form of sense- 
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experience. Ultimately and fundamentally the qualities of 
physical objects are sensations. In this he avows himself the 
follower of Mach. 

A science of physics implies an objective world conimon to 
individual subjects of experience, and the intercommunication 
of subjects. To constitute such a science the only safe rule to 
follow is to deduce every thing from empirical facts and to eschew 
transcendent causal agencies. In this scientific principle of 
economy Einstein also follows Mach. The application of it 
leads to the principle of relativity. 

The classical mechanics laid down as the necessary basis of 
science the affirmation of an existence independent of sense 
experience to which the suliject of experience referred his 
sensations. The sensations, and perceptions engendered by 
them, were then taken to be subjective appearances and science 
to be truth concerning the reality wliich in its existence was 
independent of the appearances by which it was revealed. 

Tlie principle of relativity completely reverses this method. 
It accepts what were called the apixsarances as themselves the 
reality and a.s the only reality with which science is concerned. 
It affirms that to constitute a common object it is not necessary 
to place the existence of that object outside experience and 
independent of it, all that is necessary is that one individual 
should be able to refer to an object in his experience which 
con-esponds point to point with the object in another individual’s 
experience. There cannot be between the two objects a sub- 
stantial identity, because everyone’s experience is his own and 
not another’s ; and there is no need to assume a causal identity. 
All that physics requires is correspondence in the object and 
iutercommuiiicability in the subject in order to work out 
uniformities. 

The principle of relativity therefore rejects in physics the 
metaphysical principle of materialism which presupposes an 
objective transcendent cause of experience. It equally rejects 
in mathematics the metaphysical principle of intellectualism 

M 2 
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which presupposes pure i*eason, enlightenment, iliscernment, as 
the transcendent subjective cause of experience. That is to 
say, it I'ejects the view thiit in inathematics the mind, endowed 
with reason, contemplates eternal tnith. This takes the form 
of the denial of a universal geometry. 

Following Biemann, Einstein rejects the method of founding 
geometiy on the properties of absolute space, whether assumed 
as the real framework of the universe or postulated as a 
necessary ideal. The rejection is made on the empirical ground 
that every spatial system is in fact relative to a degree of 
freedom, and this degree of freedom cannot be determined for 
any system from within. Every spatial system thereibre is 
absolute from the standpoint of those attached to it. The type 
of equation which Einstein uses in geometry is consequently 
the exact opposite of that of Euclid. For a point to be common 
to two spatial systems the co-ordination will be the same but 
the axes of co-ordination will be dilfereiit in each system. The 
outcome of Einstein’s method is to replace the conception of an 
infinite universe having absolute direction in space and time, 
with the conception of a universe wliicli is finite but yet 
unbounded. But it is the constitution of this new universi* 
which is important for the argument. 

The universe is a four-dimensional space-time continuum. 
It is constituted of events. The point-instant of an event is 
determined in its position in the universe by the four 
co-ordinates — three of space, one of time. But the axes f)f 
co-ordination are diflerent for every system in relative move- 
ment, uniform or non-uniform. There is no absolute space-time 
system or, what is the same thing, every space-time system is 
absolute for those attached to it. Coiiserpiently in the universe 
there is neither simultaneity nor fixed spatial relation in any 
meaning which will imply universality. The wuild-linc or track 
of any moving point-event is, when co-ordinated from its own 
standpoint, a straight line, whatever curvature or deformation 
it may have in other systemp 
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In this argument I set aside the empirical reason for 
rejecting absolute space-time-matter, viz,, the negative results 
of the experiments. T also set aside the very important 
application of the principle of relativity in biology and the 
strong support which biology gives to the confirmation of the 
principle. I confine attention to the principle of relativity 
itself as formulated for physics and for mathematics. That 
principle in appealing to ex 2 )erience must of necessity, and in 
fact docs, recognize the subjective-objective constitution of 
experience, ft is this which distinguishes the empirical from the 
materialistic ])riiiciplc. It also recognizes that every space-time 
system must of necessity have, and in fact has, its .subjective, 
active, co-ordinating, centre and its subjective axes of co-ordina- 
tion. This means that so far as anything is real, that i.s, exists, 
that is, is thing-in-itself, it is a centre of perceptive activity, 
co-ordinating from the standpoint of itself ns ahsolute the 
universe mirrored in it. 

This 1 claim is in e.sseutLals the Leibnizian conception. The 
principle of relativity proposes in science precisely the methodo- 
logical reform whicli TiCibniz proposed in philosophy wlieii he 
.said, “ The monads are the real atoms of nature.” 


IL—By T. P. Nunn. 

The [niiiciple of relativity, says Professor Carr in liLs opening 
paragraph, is “in complete disaccord with the fundamental 
standpoint of every form of neo-realism.** If this uncom- 
promising pronouncement wei'e true, some of us should feel 
very uncomfortable. I confers that it has made me scan 
Professor Carr’s argument anxiously to find the ]»laces where 
realism comes into such unhappy collision with the doctrine 
of relativity. I hope that it is not the blindness of prejudice 
which has pi*evented me fi'om seeing them, nor an envious 
spirit which suggests tliat Professor Carr has secured 
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Einstein’s exclusive patronage only by misrepresenting his 
opponents’ character. 

I hasten to admit that his formal definition of the* stand- 
point of neo-realism is unobjectionable. What I complain of 
is that in order to prove tlie incompatibility of that standpoint 
with the principle of relativity, he implicitly identifies it witli 
the standpoint of materialism and the “classical mechanics.” 
For as a matter of fact, the rejection of the materialism of the 
older physics is the very essence of the iieo-realist position. 
From the beginning neo-realists would have nothing to do with 
the notion that sensations are mental events caused by 
" physical objects,” but (like Einstein) declared that physical 
objects are but syntheses of, or constructs from, sense-data. 
Moreover (again like Einstein) they have taught explicitly that 
the varying appearances of the “same thing” to different 
observers ai'e not diverse mental reactions to an identical 
material cause, but are correlated sense-dato or “ events ” be- 
longing to a single historical series. In other words, they have 
professed the view which Professor Carr seeks to convey by his 
explanation that what makes an object “ common ” is point to 
point correspondence between the experiences of different 
observers. Thus, before the doctrine of relativity iiad risen 
above their liorizon, neo-realists had already gone a long way 
to meet it. Some myself) were restrained from going 
farther because they shrank from breaking with the traditional 
beliefs about space and time which they shared with the 
idealists of their day. But in 1914 Mr. Bertrand Kussell 
carried neo-realism right into the camp of the relativists by 
declaring that “ two places of different sorts are associated with 
every sense-datum, namely the place at which it is and the 
place f rom which it is perceived.”* And I^iufessor Carr should 
take particular interest in Mr. Bussell’s further statement 


* BuHsell, Mystiomi aiid Logic, p. 158. 
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that this idea leads to a theory “ closely analogous to lieibni/Zs 
motiadology.” 

Professor Carr has probably overlooked these facts. If he 
lias not, how can he maintain in face of them that iieo-rcalisni is 
in complete disaccoixl with the theory of relativity ? Only, I 
submit, by reading into that theory a tenet which has no neces- 
sary place ill it, but happens to be the crucial point of 
difference between the creeds of idealism and realism. The 
principle of relativity, he says, “ must of necessity, and in fact 
does, recognize the subjective-objective constitution of experi- 
ence,” and “ also recognizes tiiat every space-time system must 
of necessity have, and in fact has, its subjective active co- 
ordinating centre and its subjective axes of co-ordination.” If 
these statements are meant (as no doubt they are) to mark an 
essential difference between the new physics and the old, I must 
respectfully deny their truth. The physics of Einstein takes 
no more account of the “ subjective ” in experience than did 
the physics of Newton. It is true that expositions, especially 
popular expositions, of the doctrine of relativity make numerous 
references to the ‘'observer.” Eut that is not because the 
Einsteinian pliyaics is more “ empirical ” than the Newtonian ; 
it is simply because the older physicists believed that all 
observations, by whomsoever made, could be referred to a single 
space-time framework, while the modern physicists know they 
cannot. The frequent mention of the observer is merely an 
expository device to keep this vital fact before the reader’s 
mind. Wlicn we examine the actual substance of the new 
physics, we find no more “ subjectivity ” in tlie equations of 
Einstein than in the equations of Newton. In other words, the 
modern view of the physical iiuiveiue, while implying, as all 
science implies, that observations have been made, is as little 
committed as tho classical mechanics to any special doctrine 
about the nature and import of experience. 

For confirmation of this statement I refer to the recent 
writings of Professor Alexander and Professor Whitehead, 
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writings with which a company of philosophers will feel moi'e 
at home than with the technical applications of the theory of 
tensors. Both these authors have given accounts of space, time, 
and matter, which aro in consonance with the principle of 
relativity, and both have been scrupulously careful to avoid 
confusing the issue by irrelevant references to “ experience.” 
That is to say, they have dealt with nature, so to speak, 
rolativistically, and yet have treated it (I (luote Professor 
Whitehead) ” as a complex of entities whose mutual relations 
are expressible in thought without reference to mind.” 

It will be noted that I do not return upon Professor Carr 
the chaigo he brings against neo-realists. 1 am not concerned 
to assert that the principle of relativity is incompatible with 
idealism ; only to deny that it is incompatilde with neo-realism. 
The historicjil facts I have mentioned tempt one to take up a 
more positive position than tlii.s, but 1 refrain from exploiting 
them. The truth, as [ see it, is that the principle of relativity 
leaves the issue between idealism and realism exactly where it 
was. It has furnished important new truths for the rival sects 
of philosophers to work into their systems, but it lias produced 
no final criterion of theii* claims. The (juarrel must be continued 
on the old grounds. 


Jir . — Bn A, K Whitehead. 

The necessary association of the physical theory of relativity 
with any form of idealistic pliilosophy is not at all evident Ut 
mo. Why should a realist he coiniiiitted to an absolute theory 
of space or of time ? Again, why should he be constrained to 
reject any assimilation of space and time ? 

A relative theory of space necessitates that we admit the 
spaciness of llie ultimate substance of nature ; and a relative 
theory of time necessitates that we also admit the time-iness of 
this substance. Accordingly the ultimate fact of nature muht. 
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on this theory, be an event. So far, I agree with Professor 
Cam But I cannot see why a realist should choke at having to 
swallow events. There is nothing wrong with them on his 
theory. Tn fact, niy own doubts as to any form of idealism come 
from the very diliiculty of conceiving any very close association 
with mind of byegone ages, when the granite was formed or 
when the sun first blazed. Wc now cognize them by their 
direct relatedness in space and time with events which we 
directly perceive as qualified by contingent characters. But 
the contingent characters of the remote events are only surmised 
by us as the outcome of doubtful inferences. Yet we know that 
some such characters they must have had. Accordingly we 
know of events whose connexion with any mental process, as 
wc know it, appears to be doubtful, incomplete, and extremely 
unessential to tlieni. 

That is my leasoii for l>eiiig very shy of leaning too heavily 
on mind in any endeavour to express the general character of 
reality. It comes to this, that there has been so much happen- 
ing, and that, so far as we know, there is not enough mind to go 
round. 

In fact, relativity actually removes a difiiculty from the way 
of the realist. On the absolute theory, bare space and bare 
time are such very odd existences, half something and half 
nothing. They always remind me of ]VIiUoii’s account of the 
Creation, with the fore-paws of the lions alreaily created and 
their hinder quarters slill unfinished — 

“ The tawny lion, imwinj,' to get free 
IJis hinder parts, . . ." 

It seems so much simpler to sweep all this odd assortment 
of existences into the mind; and then all their contents have to 
follow them into the same dust-inn as being nothing else than 
the outcome of the diseased mentality of existence. The point 
tliat I am endeavouring to make is that rclativity lends a 
uniformity to the type of existence as disclosed in sense- 
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awaiieness, a imiformity very welcome to tlie realist, who was 
rather perplexed by the curious entities he was committed to. 

Again, the modern rejection of a unique meaning for simul- 
taneity is all to the advantage of the realist. The realist was 
— at least he ought to have been — very puzzled by the idea of 
the past or the future as non-existent. For the modern 
relativist all events, qiiA events, belong to the same order of 
I'cality. Where they differ is that certain contingent charar^ters 
of an event can only be expressed in terms of its relations to 
contingent eliariU'ters of other events belonging to its essential 
past, and do not depend upon such characters of events which 
either are co-present with it or belong to its essential future. 
The characters I am thinking of are the things immediately 
perceived as imidicated in events. I am not tliiiiking of the 
conjectural characters of physical science, which stretch away 
into the future and are called the laws of nature. 

Unless these laws of nature are sullicient to determine all 
conditions for apj^earance in the futui’C, there is nothing in the 
character of any event A or of events preceding A, which 
iiecessitiites any apparent character to be attached to an event, 
B, in the essential future from A. Accordingly, unless for 
other reasons he desires to be m, the realist is no any more 
l)Ound to adopt determinism tlian he was before, but again he 
has got rid of puzzling distinctions among realities. 

1 hold tliat so far as moilcrii relativity has any intluence 
under the problems of realism, it is all to the advantage of suen 
philosophical systems. 

The fact that different observers may cognize diftei’eiit sets 
of relations as the spatial relations within nature and different 
temporal relations as the temporal ralalions in nature creates no 
difficulty. The relations observed arc in every case dependent 
upon what happens to the body of the observer within nature. 
All the relations disclosed are relations between natural 
entities, and the conditions which determine the choice are also 
particular charactei’s of relations between natural entities. 
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The whole set of conditions lies within nature and yields no 
ground for impugning its reality. To give point to Professor 
Gan^s argument on this heading, he ought to show that the 
conditions lie without natui'e. For example, he should show 
that a man in love necessarily measures space and time differently 
from a man given over to avarice.' 

The realist’s main difficulty is, however, not removed. Nature 
is the apparent world ; but after all, appearance i.s essentially 
appearance for knowledge, and knowledge is a different order 
of being from mci’e nature. There is a desperate attempt by 
bifurcating nature into appeaiunce and a cause behind the veil 
to save for causal nature independence from mentality. For 
reasons which I have argued elsewhere, I do not believe that 
such bifurcation is tenable. Accordingly it would seem that 
nature is nii abstraction from a more concrete reality which 
Lord Haldane calls knowledge. To a large extent I am heie 
in agreement with Professor Carr. He writes “ experience is 
analysable but cannot be dissocLated into constituent elements.” 
By this 1 understand him to mean that the constituent ele- 
ments of the analysis are more abstract than the experience. 
But Professor Carr in claiming this conclusion from neo- 
idealism, pushes me over the edge where I do not want to go. 
I am haunted by the seeming indifference of nature to mind, 
which 1 discussed at the l)egmning of this paper. Lord Haldane’s 
term knowledge ” also rather alarms me. 1 should like him 
so to explain it as to tone down its sheer mentality, in fact to 
make it look more like old red sand-stone. 

What I really doubt is whether there is any term sufficiently 
comprehensive to embrace the ultimate concrete fact. It seems 
impossible to obtain a term with positive content which does 
not thereby exclude. But in speaking of ultimate fact there is 
nothing to exclude. Our analysis is always by way of 
abstraction, thus we have Bergson’s urge of life, Haldane's 
knowledge, Berkeley’s mind, and so on. Some of these terms 
are better than others as being less misleading, but they are 
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all too Harrow. Against the backgiDuiul of the beoomiiigness 
of existence we can only project the various abstractions which 
are the product of the difl'ering modes of analysis — 

'Pile ages pass with splendid tiivs 
Trailing along their shadowy tread. 

Behind the curtain of the dead 
Life sits alone and still desires. 


IV.— JSy Dorothy Wrinch. 

The theory of relativity is a ])art of physics and shares witli 
other theories which make up modern ])hy8ics certain well- 
uiidersiood and well-established assuini)tions. The theory is of 
ciutstauding interest in physics mainly because of the intricacy 
of the deductions which are involved, but in no respect what- 
ever is tlie theoiy “idealistic” or “realistic” in any sense in 
which any other branch of physics is not. I'he (jiicstioii before 
us is then, in fact: Is physics in accord with tlie idealistic 
interpretation of the external worhl f 

The Leifitimaeif of Anaf/fsils. 

Higli up on the list of assniiijitions which fonii the founda- 
tions of j)hysic8 and of the theory of relativity is he assump- 
tion of the legitimacy of analysis. In science we l)oliovo that 
the facts with which we deal are capable of analysis; we 
believe that the facts have constituents in the sense that 
identical terms can form part of diflereiit facts. This identifi- 
cation of terms, occurring in difierent facts which come to rmr 
notice, is the main stimulus to scientitic thinking. Unless the 
same term arrested our attention in several different complexes 
of fact, we could not attempt to build up science. For in science 
we collect together the facts at our disposal with a view to 
discovering general propositions. A large part of scientific 
thought consists in the building up of probability inferences of 
various kinds. The material inquired for inductive inferences 
for example, is propositions of tlie t)T;)e — 
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(1) a, 6, c have the properties / and g, and c has the property 
/j and this proposition enables us, under eertain circumstances, 
to assign a probability value to the proposition 

(2) z has the property g. 

The theory of relativity is no exception in this respect. 
The powerful genemlization that 

(3) m = — 

where m is the mass, v the velocity, c the velocity of light, 
and is the mass when at rest, is essentially of tlie same 
type. General propositions of this kind can have no possible 
meaning unless the facts of the external world are analysable. 
For, if we consider the meaning of this jiroposition, it becomes 
plain that in asserting it weai'e making an assertion of the form, 

(4) Whatever a may be, if a has the property / it also has 
the property g. 

All propositions involving physical concepts such as mass, 
velocity, or length, presuppose the legitimacy of analysis in 
the same way. 

The assumption of the legitimacy of analysis, ns I have inter- 
preted it, is very closely allied to the assumption of the exter- 
nality of relations. 

The Nature of Concepts. 

Now in the proposition (3) which gives the relation between 
mass and velocity in the theory of relativity we are employing 
concepts. The status of concepts is a matter upon which 
physics takes a firm stand. Concepts are essentially construc- 
tions in the sense tliat propositions in which they occur arc* 
universal propositions of the form (4). And writing C for the 
terms whicli have the property/, and D for terms wliich have 
the property g, this proposition rciuls, 

(5) If a; is a C it is also a D, 
or dternatively, 

(6) C’s are D’s. 

Moreover, science which indeed seeks to corrolate properties, 
as in the proposition (4) above, must attach a meaning to the 
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resulting propositions which is relevant to the external world. 
The deductions to be drawn from these generalizations of 
relativity deal with particular terms, and the whole meaning 
for physics of propositions such as (6) or (3) is that when a 
term which is a C occurs, we can say that it is a D also ; or to 
take the specific example of (3), that when a body is moving 
with velocity we may substitute for its mass in terms of 
this velocity according to (3), and so deduce other ^larticular 
facts about, for example, its path in space. Tlie theory of 
relativity takes as its data the particular facts of the external 
world and arranging and collating them in general propositions 
— by means of probability inference — intGr 2 :)rets its results in 
terms of the deductions which can be made from certain facts 
which arc known, to other |)articular facts which may or may 
not be known. Correlation between difierent facts is the only 
aim of science, and it would certainly bo true to say that it is 
correspondences between data which alone are required (p. 125). 
Tlie reality of these facts which form the material of physics is 
not questioned. They are] the reality with which science is 
concerned and indeed the only reality. And the assertion that 
these facts are the only resility, leiids at once to the view of the 
concept taken by science. Concepts are employ d merely as 
abstracts to facilitate the arrangement and collation of the 
particular facts which are themselves the only reality. 

The advances made by the theory of relativity imay be con- 
sidered in the light of these remarks. The concept of mass, for 
example, has been fundamentally modified. Logically speaking, 
it was found that the facts in question could be grouped more 
satisfactorily in universal propositions of a different form and 
the concept — the class name for terms having certain properties 
— was amended. A second example iiiay be taken. The 
concept of length, introduced at a very early stage in physics 
has been severely modified. In Weyl’s developments and in the 
work of Eddington, the concept of length is used in such a way 
that the unit of length is a function of the three space co-ordi- 
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nates and of the time co-ordinate. In fact the unit of length is 
not constructed for all times and all places but on the contrary, 
each point of space time has its own gauge system. 

In the work of Eddington which has put forward the latest 
developments from a strictly methodological point of view, an 
assumption is put forward called the '’Comparability of 
Proximate Eelations.” This postulate is introduced to biidge 
the gap between the gauge systems of discrete points and asserts 
the comparability of neighbouring gauge systems. It is intro- 
duced at present tentatively, as the simplest way of building up 
a common system from the gauge systems of the points of space 
time, which physics seems to require. From the standpoint of 
physics the introduction of this assumption or of a similar one 
is entirely justified. 

ComclHmm, 

It must be mentioned explicitly that the correlation of 
chai'actcrs is the most important business of science, for the 
proposition of relativity and other branches of science can all 
be reduced to propositions of this kind. If “causality” is 
involved in science, it must accordingly be present in proposi- 
tion.s of these types : otherwise it is iri-elevant. In making 
assertions a.s to the nature of “ cause ” employed in relativity 
theoiy, one should, I think, reduce the propositions under 
discussion to their fundamental forms. It will then be a 
comparatively simple matter to decide the question. But I 
would like to stress the fact that whatever is said about the 
subject must be reduced to questions of the correlation of 
characters, and that indeed there is no further question of 
whether relativity uses the notion of “ substance or cause 
underlying experience ” (p. 123). 

The constnicted concepts of relativity enable us to group 
together masses of facts and the investigation of the relative 
merits of alternative concepts for this purpose — this constitutes 
a laige part of the work of Weyl and Eddington — ^is an 
important part of scientific theorizing. 
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To its view that the concept is an abstraction, science will 
allow no exception. Tlie mind is not in a privileged position, 
bnt like other concepts is constructed to facilitate the descrip- 
tion of the world and the correlation of facts. It is part of 
the business of psychology to discover all the HictOTs which are 
involved in the propositions in which the concept occurs. But, 
formally and luethodologically, we have here a study not 
essentially difrerent from the investigation of the factors in- 
volved in the notion of mass in physics. But it cannot be 
allowed that tlie mind is conercte exi^^rience (p. 124) in any 
sense in which the assertion would be inconsistent with 
the abstract character of the concept. In psycliology, as 
in other branches of physics, the sensations are the data from 
which we start, and progress consists in linking together different 
facts of sensation. 

The theory of relativity has made great advances because it 
lias put forward important modifications of the concepts cur- 
rently employed in science. It has in particular suggested that 
the older idea of length which attempted to build up (piantita- 
tive physics on the basis of one unique unit of length is not 
the most useful concept to employ. It substitutes a concept oi 
length whicli, tliough it depends on the precise neigl hourhood of 
space time in wliich it is applied, iloes not imply any change 
in the status of the mind as used in .science. New variahles art* 
involved in propositions about ItMigtli, licyoml those previously 
thouglit to be relevant. The recognition that the teinpen.- 
ture was a factor to be considered in propositions about length 
was an advance, methodologically tif the same type, l! would 
therefore, 1 think, be unjustifiable to conclude that tlte new 
concepts of relativity allow any decluctions whatevei to be 
made as to the nature of mind. The tlieory of relativity 
and physics as a whole takes up its stand on the reality of 
sensations and gradually constructs the concepts which are most 
suitable expressions of the correlations between the various 
facts of experience. 
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VIII.— THE LOGIC OF THE VEDANTA. 

By S. N. Dasocpta. 

The word Vodaiila ineaiiH literally the cuncluding parts of the 
Vedas* also called the Upani^d.s, of which the earliest ones 
were composed probably about 500 b.c. An extremely con- 
densed exposition of the purport of these earlier Upanisads 
was attempted by BfidaTfiyuna probably about 200 B.a, and 
this work is called the Vedfuita sutras. It was commented 
on and inter])reted in totally different ways by many philo- 
sophers of later times. Tbe earliest and best-reputed commen- 
tary now available is that which was attempted by Sankara in 
the eighth century a.ij. Tlie view expressed by Sankara as the 
correct interpretation of the Vedanta sutras and the Upanisads 
was furtlicr elaborated and supplemented in dialectical argu- 
ments by succeeding generations of his followers down to 
the seventeenth century A.ii. It is the view of the Vedanta 
propounded by Saiikaiu and his followers which will form the 
subject matter of this impcir. I shall try to sho\v the course of 
the development of the logical position of the Vedanta in its 
different stages of growth in relation to, and in contrast with, 
the Buddhist philosophy and the realism of Nyaya-Vai^csika 
philosophy, with which it was always contending. 

Though individual exiK)nents from sectarian interests have 
al\rays held that the Upanisads preacli a consistent and fully 
developed system of philosophy, it is by no means certain that 

* The Vedic literature comprises of the four Vedas (collections of 
hymns), the Brahmaiias, i-itualistic cummentaiii^s on the hymns, contain- 
ing many kinds of other speculations, and the Upani^ds (secret 
doctrines) which are separate treatises fuiming the concluding portions 
of these Biahmaiias. 

N 
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such a contention can be justified. But a study of the 
Upani^ds makes it clear that certain lines of thought are veiy 
much more emphasized than others. Saiikam laid emphasis on 
these, and sought to explain away all other texts that came in 
conflict with them. We, therefore, start from these as the 
nucleus of the Vedfiiita thought. The meaii feature of this 
thought is a sort of inspired belief or conviction of the Upani^ad 
sages that the highest ultimate and absolute truth, the Brahman 
(lit. great) is the inmost self in us. This truth is not arrived at 
by a process of logical reasoning, but it is realized as the 
inspiration of the moment. But what is this self that the 
Upanisads describe as the highest and supreme reality ? In a 
certain passage five kinds of self are distinguished, self as gross 
material body, self as vitality, self as will, self as conscious states, 
and self as bliss, and it is held that this last is the true self, true 
reality. The Upanisads do not seem to think that any defini- 
tion of this ultimate truth is i)ossible, for it is beyond every- 
thing else and all else falls far short of it. It can therefore 
only be pointed out as not this, not this, but its positive nature 
cannot be explained in terms of anything else. The story is 
told that a certain person went to a teacher of Yedanta and 
wished to be instructed about the nature of this h* diest tnitli, 
but the teacher did not say anything, and when the pupil 
repeated his (piestion for a number of times, the teacher replied 
that he (the impil) could not understand him though he (the 
teacher) was instructing him from the very beginning by his 
silence, for truth was silence. It may no doubt seem very 
mystical that no ])ositLve definition of the highest reality could 
be given and that it slujiild be regarded as inexpressible. But 
the Upanmd hypotbe.sis wa.s such that there was no way of 
defining the bigliest reality by the enuiiieratioii of any of its 
'Characteristics. The bigliest reality was nut a matter of mere 
abstraction for it was felt as iiiiinctliate and concrete, and was 
believed to be directly given in experience. The difficulty of 
giving a definition was of a metboilological character, for as it 
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was the highest and the absolutely unchanging truth, and as it 
could not properly be translated and interpreted in conceptual 
terms, it could only be pointed out negatively as “ not this ” 
** not this ” until by such negative exclusions the attention could 
be directed to the right experience of this highest self which 
though ever existent yet often remains unnoticed owing to our 
lack of training and want of knowledge as to where it may bo 
looked for. Yet no mystical absorption, meditation or method 
is described by which this reality can be experienced : it is not 
produced by any particular course of conduct or process, for it is 
ever existent in all our expeiiences and this alone is the highest 
truth and when this is known all is known. It is said that just 
as when we know clay, we know all that is made out of it, or 
just as when we know iron, we know all that is made out of it, 
so when tlie Brahman, the self, is known everything is known. 
What we call a jug or a plate arc but names and forms only, 
the truth in them is the clay. The forms and names have no 
reality apart from the material, and so nothing else has any 
reality apart from Brahman ; all else are but names and forms. 
But the status of the world as a whole or of any other thing in 
relation to Brahman has never been seriously discussed in the 
Upanisads. The main emphasis was put on the supreme reality 
of the Brahman and the question of the philosophical status of 
the world did not attract much attention and was often simply 
passed over. The main criterion of the real and the true was 
that it should be absolutely unchangeable, and nothing else was 
considered to be so except the self. The sage Yajhavalkya says 
thus, He the atman is not this nor this. He is inconceivable, 
fur he cannot be conceived : unchangeable, for he is not changed : 
untouched, for nothing touches him; he cannot suffer by a 
stroke of the sword for he cannot suffer any injury ” {Br., IV, 
5, 15). Again in the Katha Upaui^ad it is described as “ That 
which is inaudible, intangible, invisible, indestructible, which 
cannot be tastod iior smelt, eternal, without beginning or 
end, greater than the great, the fixed*' (JS^afha, III, 15). 

N 2 
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This inmost essence has sometimes been described os pure 
subject-objectless consciousness, the reality and the bliss. He 
is the seer of all seeing, the hearer of all hearing and the 
knower of all knowledge. He sees, but is not seen, hears but is 
not heard, knows but is not known. He is the light of all 
lights. He is like a lump of salt with no inner or outer, which 
consists through and through entirely of savour. This body is 
tlie support of the deathless and the bodiless self. The self as 
embodied is affected by pleasure and pain, but pleasure and pain 
do not touch the bodiless self.” Everything comes out of it and 
returns biick to it. Thus, in Mund 1.1.7, it is said — 

“ Ah a spider ejects and retreats (the tliroads) 

As the plants shoot forth on the earth 

As the hairs on the head and body of the living man, 

So from the imperishable all that is here. 

As the sparks from the well-kindled fire. 

In nature akin to it, spring forth in their thou»inds, 

So, my dear sir, from the imperishable 
Living Ijcings of many kind go forth 
And again return unto him.” 

( Deusdeti's TiXtusiatiofi.) 

It is said that in this infinite and tniG self tlierc is no 
difference, no diversity, no itimm and fuinn. It is like jin ocean 
ill which all our phenomenal existence will dissolve like salt in 
water. “Just as a lump of salt when put in water will 
disappear in it and it cannot be taken out separately, but in 
whatever portion of water we taste wo find the salt, so, Maitrcyi, 
does this great reality infinite and limitless consisting only of 
pure intelligence manifesting itself in all these (phenomenal 
existences) vanish in them, and there is then no phenomenal 
knowledge” (AV., 11, 4, 12). It is difficult to ascertain the 
logical position of this L-pani.sad view. The main basis 
seems to be the assumption that that wliich is absolutely 
unchangeable is the highest reality; the sages regarded the 
self as unchangeable, and therefore considered it to be the 
highest reality. They distinguished the self as unchangeable 
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from the self that thinks, feels, and wills ; but they could not 
define it, as they thought it could not be translated or 
expressed in our conceptual experiences. 

It is exactly at this point that the ciiticisms of Pali 
Buddhism deserve special consideration. It definitely challenges 
the Upanisad doctrine of the self and asserts that there is no 
self ; what appear as self are but changing sense-data, feelings, 
mental states, concepts, and consciousness; it is wrong to 
suppose that in any of our experiences we ever perceived the 
self, for we arc, at any particular moment, aware of certain sense- 
data, mental states, or emotions, and beyond them there is no 
abiding pei-sun or self which can be pointed out as the 
unchangeable reality. Thus the Buddha is represented in the 
Samjutta Nikaya as saying, “ When one says ‘ I * what he does 
is that he refers either to all the khandhas (groups of mental 
states, sense-data, emotions, etc.) combined, or any one of them, 
and deludes himself that that was ' T.* «Tust as one cannot say 
that the fragrance of the lotus belongs to the petals, the colour, 
or the pollen, so one cannot say that the rfipa (sense-data) is 
‘T,* or that the vedanfi (feeling) is ‘I,’ or any of the otlier 
khandhas is * I.’ There is nowhere to be found in the khandhas 
* I am.’ ” We can never affirm that there is anything permanent 
anywhere, there arc only the phenomena such that some of them 
happening others also happen. With the Upanisads the 
absolute and unchangeable ground and cause of all things is the 
self, and all else are but mere names and forms, but Buddliism 
points out that what wo experience arc but the changing 
plienomena which are so related that when some of them 
happen, depending on them others also follow. Apart from 
this causal 8(i(]uenco of phenomena nothing else is experienced 
which can be pointed out as being permanent. Tlic nature of 
these ])hcuomena was further investigated by Nagarjuiia 
(100 A.D.) the great Buddhist dialectician, who sought to prove 
that all phenomena are self-contradictory and have thereforo no 
essence, truth, or reality in them. Ho took, one by one, all the 
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important categories that were then known to the Buddhists 
and showed that they were inexplicable and self-contradictory. 
To take one example, we find that Nfigarjuna denied the 
possibility of origination or the happening of an event. All 
origination is false, for a thing can neither originate by itself 
nor by otliers, nor by a cooperation of both, nor without 
reason. For if a thing exists already it cannot originate again 
by itself. To suppose that it is originated by others would 
also mean that the origination was of a thing already existing. 
If again, without any further qualification, it is said tliat 
depending on one the other comes into being, then even from 
light we conld have darkness ; since a thing could not originate 
from itself or by otliers, it could not also be originated by a 
combination of both of tliem togctlicr. A thing also could not 
originate without any cause, for then all things could come into 
being at all times. In this way he proceeded to demonstrate 
that tliere is no truth, no essence in any phenomena that a])i)ear, 
and as the phenomena have no essence they are neither 
produced nor destroyed ; they really neither come nor go. 
They are merely the appearance of may a or illusion. Tliis 
voidiiess docs not mean ]mre negation, for that is relative to 
some kind of position. It simply means that none of tlie 
appearances have any intrinsic nature of their own. His 
disciple Aryyadeva also followed his line of reasoning, and held 
that whatever depends for its existence on anything else may 
be proved to be illusory ; all our notions of external objects 
depend on space perceptions and notions of part and whole, and 
should therefore be regarded as mere appearance. 

It may not bo out of place hero to mention that, in spite of 
the great difference between the positive parts of the conclusions 
of Mr. Bradley and Aryyadeva and Nfigarjuna, tliere is much 
that is common between them, so far as the refutation of the 
appearance is concerned. The main jirinciple according to 
whicli Aiyyadeva seeks to distingiiisli the illusory from the real, 
is that the former depends for its existence on something else. 
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and is not self-contained or self-subsistent. Mr. Bradley also 
says, " I conclude that what is real must be self-contained and . 
self-subsistent and not qualified from outside .... whatever 
is real must be qualified from itself, and that means that so far 
as it is real it must be self-contained and self-subsistent.”* 
Nagarjuna examined some of the most important categories 
and showed that in whichever way they were interpreted, 
defined or expressed, they would have to depend on others for 
making themselves understooil, and these again would depend 
on others, and so on ; in whichever way they are examined they 
are fraught with contradictions. Mr. Bradley also follows the 
same metliod in showing the contradictions in the appearance, 
but he contends that since each and every appearance is 
dependent on others, individually eacfh is false, but when they 
are taken in the totality we have the leality — 

“ Thus every part is full of vice, 

Yet the whole mass a para(1i8e.”t 

With Nagfiijuna tliis alternative docs not arise at all, for if 
each and every phenomenon is csaencelcss and illusory, there is 
no possibility that all these individual illusions could give us a 
reality, for if they are individually illusory and if the fact of 
there being a collection is illusory, we can never have a reality 
out of them. 

We have seen that the Upani.sads asserted that the 
highest reality was the self, but they did not demonstrate how 
all the worldly phenomena could be regarded as unreal. 
Buddhism, as propounded by Nagarjuna, not only demonstrated 
the illusory nature of the self, but showed tliat nothing what- 
ever could be said to be real as things are mutually dependent, 
and hence fraught with contradictious. But the question arose 
that if such were the case, then how could the rise of the 
phenomena be explained at all ? The VijufiiiavUdin (idealistic) 


* Apj)eara)ice and Reality^ p. 570, 1908. 
+ /(«(/., p. r)71. 
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Buddhists tried to explain them on a wholly idealistic basis. 
They held that all qualities and substances were but imaginary 
constructions of our minds. There is no movement in the 
so-called external world as we suppose, for it does not exist., 
We construct it ourselves and then arc ourselves deluded into 
thinking that it exists by itself. Our understanding is com- 
posed of two categories called the pravicayabuddhi and the 
vikalpalak^nagrahribliinivc^apratisthfipikribuddhi. The pravi- 
cayabiiddhi is that which always seeks to take things in either 
of the following four ways, namely, that they are either this or 
the other, either both or not both, either are or are not, cither 
eternal or non-eternal. But in reality none of these can be 
affirmed of llio phenomena. Tlie second category con.sists of 
that habit of the mind by virtue of whicli it constructs diver- 
sities and arranges them in a logical order of diverse relations 
of subject and predicate, causal ami other I’clations. He who 
knows the nature of these two categories of the mind knows 
tliat there is no external world of matter, and that they are all 
experienced only in the mind. There is no water, but it is the 
sense-construction of smoothness tliat constructs the water as 
an external siibstunce; it is tlic seii.se-con.struction of activity 
or energy that constructs the external substance of fire. In 
reality there is nothing which is produced or de.it royed, it is 
only our constructive imagination tliat builds \\\) things as 
]>tfrceived, with all their ixilatioiis and (mr.selve.s as pereoivers. 
It is simply a convention to s]M.'ak of things as known. What- 
ever we designate by speech is mere spcccli-construclion and 
unreal. In speccli, one could not .speak of anything without 
relating things in .some kind of causal relation, hut none of 
these characters can be said to be true ; the real truth can 
never Ije l efcrred to by such s|>ccch-construction. WJien pressed 
further, these idealistic Buddhists would not agree to the truth 
or reality of mind as well, for the existence of the mind was 
only relative to its constructions, and ajiart from them the 
existence of oven the mind could not he affirmed. Thus, in 
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spite of their idealism, the whole situation with reference to the 
origin of the phenomena was not more improved by them than 
what we find in Nagarjuna. If the phenomena were all false 
and illusory, and if nothing beyond them could be experienced, 
we could neither explain the nature and cause of the pheno- 
mena, nor discover anything which could be called real or true. 
Buddhism by its dialectical logic resulted in absolute scepticism 
or nihilism. 

It was at this juncture that first of all GaudapTida and later 
on Sankara and his followers sought to discover a new solution 
by reverting to the Upani^ds. If individual phenomena are 
all interdependent and false, then they cannot be true collec- 
tively ; we ourselves are conversant only with the phenomena, 
and if in them we can nowhere be in touch with reality or 
truth, we must then be wholly unfamiliar with its nature and 
there is no means in our hstnds by which we could affirm 
that the accumulated whole could be called reality. The reason 
why the same dialectical criticism which rendered all the 
phenomenal manifestations futile could not be applied to the 
whole was due to a methodological difficulty, namely, that 
in assuming such a whole the logician is silenced by the vei^' 
hypothesis that whatever inconsistencies may be pointed out 
are held within the whole and reconciled within it. If all 
finite and limited things are false and illusory and if there is 
no grain of truth in them, how can we discover the truth with 
them ? To meet this difficulty Mr. Bradley assumed that all 
phenomena have a partial degree of truth so far as they are 
joined with the Absolute. But this truth would be no tnith at 
all for it is only relative, and according to the fundamental 
principle of the dialectical logic it falls to the ground. If any 
truth is to be discovered on which we could stand as on a 
firm rock it must be found beyond or outside the relativity of 
the infinite series of interdependent phenomena. The Vedanta 
as interpreted by Sankara and his followers did not try to find 
the reality in the whole as Bamanuja did, but it mainthined 
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that in every phenomenon we find an association of two different 
and distinct categories, the real and the relatively real or 
unreal. In all our concepts and ideas there is one element 
which is immediate and direct but not conceptually an object 
of knowledge. This immediate and direct element is nothing 
but the self-luminosity of knowledge as apart from the form 
and content that it revealed. This was what it called pure 
consciousness {cit), which existed independently by itself and 
did not depend for its manifestation on anything else. The 
logical outlook of the Vedanta differed from that of the 
Buddhi.sts in this, that it iiiaintained that there was a 
permanent self-subsistent and self-contained element in all 
phenomena and that these could not theieforc be regarded as 
wholly relative, inteidependent and false. In all cognitive 
states this sclf-subsistent entity is directly revealed as the illu- 
mination and revelation of consciousness. Apart from this 
immediateness, revelation and illumination, mme of the chaiiK*- 
teristics of finitude or relativity could be associated with it. 
This self-subsistent entity is what is also called the self, and 
the Brahman by the Vedantist. But by whatever name it 
may be called it is the only permanent and tin* hangeable 
reality, which underlies all phenomena, mental or physical. 
Though any phenomenon taken in itself cannot give us the 
truth, yet it is not wholly false for it has for its ground and 
basis the pure and self-subsistent spirit of Brahman. What- 
ever appears to us, be it an undeniable physical law, a tiling 
upon my table, or the most grotesque illusion and fancy, has 
in it as its basis the spirit, the reality. So on the one hand, 
since nothing but spirit is real, there are no phenomena which 
are wholly true, and on the other, since they all have the 
Brahman as tlieir basis, they are never wholly false. The 
phenomena of world-appearance thus present to us a curious 
union of reality and unreality. An experience according 
to Vedanta is said to be true if it is not contradicted by 
later experience ; and it maintains that all other experiences 
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Are contradicted some time or other, whereas the self-revealing 
Brahman is ever ])resent with us and is never contradieted by 
Any other later experience. There are no degrees of truth 
■and reality in tlio sense in whieh Mr. Bradley uses the word ; 
but between one ])henomenon and another there may be this 
difTerence that the falsity of one may be discovered much later 
than that of tlie otlier. Thus the illusion of a mirage is 
broken when one goes nearer to the place of illusion; the 
illusion of a dream breaks only with the break of sleep ; but 
the illusion of woi'ld-api)carance will not break until one has 
reached ]>erfection. But it believes that if we lea<l the perfect 
life of a saint and cultivate the true philosophy of tlie Vedanta, 
a time will come wlien we shall realize that ttie Brahman alone 
is the i-eality and everything else is false. 

The question naturally arises, what does Vedanta mean by 
regarding tiie phenoniena as false ? Does it mean that they 
do not exist at all : that they arc pure cssenceless negation ? 
The answer that Vedanta gives to it is that wo must dis- 
tinguish between two categories, that which is absolutely 
real, unchangeable and self-subsistent and that which is 
changeable, dependent and only relatively ical as appearance. 
The latter category is not absolutely negative, but it de^xinds 
on the Brahman, the real, for getting itself manifested, and 
howsoever persistently it may appear as real throughout the 
course of our wor1d-ex])criences, there comes a time in the 
life of a saint or a seer when it is found in its own nature as 
unreal ; since it persists througliout the course of our world- 
experience, it cannot be said to be negative or absolutely non- 
existing, but since it is not self-subsistcnt or self-contained 
and since the experience of the seer finds it to be illusory and 
false, it cannot bo called real. It is the category of the un- 
knowable and the indefinite and all creations of the manifold 
diversities of the world are due to it, and these appear 
temporarily as real on account of their association with the 
real, the Brahman. When the Nyaya realists challenged the 
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Ved^tists and tried to demonstrate that pure consciousness 
was as much a result of collocating agents as any other thing 
was, and when they maintained that all the categories of our 
ordinary experience had nothing indefinite or indescribable 
about them, the Vedrnita dialecticians, Srlhai'^ and Citsukha 
replied to them by examining all their definitions, and showed 
that in whatever way we might try to define any of the cate- 
gories of ordinary experience, such as time, space, causality, 
relation, quality, difference, etc., we came to contradictions, and 
concluded that it proved that their nature was relative and 
indefinable, and that they were thus nothing but the manifesta- 
tions of the irrational and the unknowable. These categories are 
refuted in great detail, and it is impossible to give any adequate 
idea of it within the coinimss of this brief paper. I may, 
however, just give one example, the exainiiiatioii of the 
notion of diffei’ence, just to sliow the method of their discus- 
sions. Thus Sriharsa says that four explanations arc possible of 
the notion of difference: (1) difference may be p(»rceived as 
appearing in its own characteristics in our experience ; (2) dif- 
ference between two things is nothing but the absence of one 
in the other ; (3) difference means divergence of eharacleristies ; 
(4) diBerence may Tjc a separate ([uality in itself. Taking the 
first alternative, we sec that it is .said tluit tlie jug and the cloth 
lepresent in themselves by their very form and existence tfieir 
rniitiial divergence from eaeli other. Ihit if by perceiving tlie 
cloth we perceive only its difference from the jug as the charac- 
teristic of the cloth, then the jug also must have penctrutod into 
the form of the cloth, otherwise liow could we perceive in the 
cloth its characteristics as the difference from the jug ? That 
is, if difference is a thing which can be directly perceived by 
the senses, then as diflerence would naturally mean difference 
from something else, such as jug, etc., that from which the 
difference is perceived must also bo {icrcoivcid directly in tlio 
perception of the cloth. 15ut if the i>erception of diflerence 
between two things has penetrated together in the same ideii- 
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tical perception, then the self-contradiction becomes apparent. 
Difference as an entity is not what we perceive in the cloth, for 
difference means difference from something else, and if that 
thing from which the difference is perceived is not perceived, 
then how can difference as an entity be perceived ? If it is 
said that the cloth itself represents its difl'crence from the jug, 
and that this is indicated by the jug, then wc may ask what is 
the nature of the jug ? Tf the difference from the cloth be the 
very nature of the jug, then the cloth itself is also involved in 
the nature of the jug. If it is said that the jug only indicates 
that it is a term from which difference is intended to be 
conveyed, then that also becomes impossible, for how can we 
imagine that tliere is a term which is independent of any 
association of its difference from other things, and is yet a term 
which establishes tlie notion of difference ? If it is a term of 
diilerence, it cannot be independent of its lelation to other 
things from which it is differentiated, if its difference from 
the cloth is a quality of the jug, then also the old ditticulty 
comes in, for its difference from the cloth would involve the 
cloth also ill itself ; and if the cloth is involved in the nature of 
the jug as its quality, then by the same manner the jug would 
also be the cliaracter of the cloth, and hence not difference, but 
identity results. Moreover, if a cloth is perceived as a character 
of the jug, the two will appear to be hanging one over the other, 
but this is never so experienced by us. Moreover, it is difficult 
to ascertain if qualities have any relation with things ; if they 
have not, then absence of relation l)eing the same everywhere, 
everything might be the quality of everything. Tf there is a 
relation between these two, then that relation would require 
another relation to relate itself with that mlatioii, and that 
would again require another relation, and that another, and so 
on. Again, it may be said that when the jug, etc., arc seen 
without reference to other thing, they appear sis jug, etc., but 
when they are viewed with reference to cloth, etc., they appear 
as diilerence. But this cannot be so, for the perception as jug 
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is entirely different from the perception of difference. It should 
also be noted that the notion of difference is also different from 
the notions of both the ju^ and the cloth. It is one thing to 
Siiy that there are jug and cloth, and quite another thing to say 
that the jug is diilerciit from the cloth. Thus a jug cannot 
appear as difference, thoiigli it may be viewed with reference to 
cloth. The notion of a jug does not require the notions of 
other things for its luaniteatation. Moreover, when I say the 
jug is different from the cloth, I never mean that difference is 
an entity which is tiie same as the jug or the cloth ; what I 
mean is that tlie difference of tlie cloth from the jug lias its 
limits in the jug, and not merely that the notion of cloth 1ms a 
reference to jug. This shows that difference cannot be the 
characteristic nature of the thing perceiveil. 

It is needless to give liere the examination of the other 
alternatives of the criticism of the category of difference, for 
my intention is only to give an examjde of the manner in which 
the dialectical criticisms of Srahar^i and (litsiikha against the 
realistic definitions of tlie categories of experience hy Nyaya 
were directed. 

Though not so dtdiiiitely stated, yet when wo look deeper we 
find that Nagarjiina held that no worldly phei imcna could 
be called either positive or negative ; he calhnl them essonccicss 
or indeterminate. This was willi him a logical category which 
was neither positive nor negative, but inderinitc. Ihit Nagarjuna 
did not acknowledge tlie existence of any other category. 
The Vedanta of Sankara accepted the (mtegory of the positive and 
the negative, as well as that of the imlefinite. All phenomena, 
so far as they were rinly relative and self-con tradiciory, were of 
the same nature as illusions, and could not be called either 
positive or negative. They arc to Ix) subsumed unticr a different 
logical category, viz., the category of the indefinite. The 
admission of this category indicates that tlic law of excluded 
middle is not fundamental. The logic of change and of illusion, 
of relativity and movement, scorns to support theVcdslnta view, 
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that side by side with positivity and negativity, the indefinite 
has a place in human thought, and tliat much confusion has 
occurred in philosophy by trying to solve all philosophical 
problems by a reference to the dual division of the positive and 
the negative. Philosophers who have not definitely admitted 
the existence of this category have often been forced to such 
difficult corners that, in spite of their great dialectical skill, 
they could hardly explain themselves without unconsciously 
accepting the indefinite as a possible logical categoiy. The 
objection that is often made against tliis theory is that it is 
unintelligible and inexp]ic«a,ble. But the answer that Vedanta 
gives may best bo put in the language of Mr. Bradley that a 
ilieory may contain what is unintelligible, so long as it really 
contains it ; and not to know how a thing csin be is no disproof 
of our knowing that it both must be and is.” The old Vedanta 
of the Upanisads was satisfied only in pointing out that there 
was a positive element in our consciousness which was the 
highest and the greatest truth ; it did not concern itself 
to inquire into the logical status of the phenomena, of 
all that is outside the supreme reality. But the Buddhists 
challenged the existence of this permanent reality and 
maintained that all phenomena were but relative and 
there was no permanent reality in them. The later 
Vedanta proposed a compromise that all phenomena showed 
themselves to be a combination of two categories the positive 
— the permanent, and the indefinite— the changeable. But 
the question still arises as to how there can be any union or 
connexion between these two opposite categories ? To this the 
Vedanta reply is that it is impossible to say how the connexion 
arises, but the fact remains that in all phenomena most of that 
which appears is only relative and dependent and does not 
represent the reality by itself, is not sclf-subsistent and self- 
contained, and is full of self-contradictions, and if we do not 
admit any further permanent and self-subsistent reality, we are 
landed in absolute scepticism and we have to ignore the 
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testimony of our consciousness in which we feel that we are 
somehow in touch with reality and the search of which is the 
ideal of all our scientific and philosophic inquiry. It may not 
be out of place here to point out that when Mr. Bradley after 
dealing with the self-contradictions of appearance turns to the 
problem of I'eality, he argues the existence of reality from the 
fact that in judging things we apply a criterion of reality. 
Thus he says, ‘‘To think is to judge, and to judge is to 
criticize, and to criticize is to use a criterion of reality ... in 
rejecting the inconsistent as appearance, we are applying a 
positive knowledge of the ultimate nature of things. Ultimate 
reality is such that it does not contradict itself ; here is an 
absolute criterion.’* ** But a criterion cannot give us any informa- 
tion either about the nature of the reality or that it exists at 
all. It only remains as an instrument by which wc can test 
whether any particular thing is false or not. But whether thei'e 
is anything which can stand the test of the criterion, or what 
may be the nature of such a thing, the criterion is unable to 
solve. Mr. Bradley himself admits tlic justice of this criticism 
and says, “ The criterion is a basis which serves as the founda- 
tion of denial ; but since this basis cannot be exi)osed, wc arc 
but able to stand on it and unable to see it. hence, in 
effect, it tells us nothing, though there are assertions which it 
does not allow us to venture on. This objection, when sUted in 
such a form, may seem plausible, and thein is a sense in which 
I am prepared to admit that it is valid.”f But not only is the 
criterion unable to tell us the nature of the reality, but the 
Vedanta maintains that the reality which has to depend on a 
criterion in order to estaldish itself is dependent on it and 
therefore not self-valid ; moreover if the reality is not immediate 
and self-revealing, the criterion cannot prove its existence. If 
there is any reality, it must be direct, immc<liatc, self-contained 

* Appearaneg and 136. 

t Ibid,, 139. 
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and self-valid. Any reality which would require a criterion to 
establish it would according to Vedanta bo only a relative truth, 
and so belong to the realm of the category of the indefinite. 
Vedanta, tlicrefore, maintains that the definition of reality is 
that it is immediate, but not an object of any cognitive act 
(avedyatve sali pratyaksavyavahara-yogyatvam). Such an 
clement can he experienced in all our conscious mental operation 
and the self-revealing nature of thought. This self-revealing 
pure consciousness is self -manifested and self -valid ; it has no 
definite form or variety and is lienee beyond the range of 
relativity. Whatever may be the variety of forms through 
which it is manifested, it itself is never changed and is never 
de])endent on anything else for its manifestation. When the 
Yediinta says that the self or the Brahman is the highest truth, 
it does not mean by self what we ordinarily understand by it, 
vk., the ego, the T, or the subject, for these are all relative and 
■are hence the joint product of the reality and the category of the 
indefinite; the Vedfintic self is the pure self-revealing con- 
sciousness which manifests itself in all our mental states. 
The principle, however, is not only a subjective principle of 
thought, but it is the underlying reality of all phenomena. The 
definition or criterion of reality as want of self-contradiction is 
only an external one. Wlicu we seek to discover truth by this 
criterion in the field of the piienomena we can only discover 
relative truths, some of which will stand uncontmdicted for a 
much longer time than others. But in the seer s experience 
they will all bo contradicted, and the element of the category 
of the indefinite which forms their stuff will be made apparent 
to him, when he will discover that nothing but the Brahman is 
the truth. 

Popular interpretations of the Vedanta based only on 
Sankara without any reference to the works of his followers do 
an injustice to it when they explain it as holding that all 
phenomena are absolutely illusory, that they have no sort of 
being at all, and that the Brahman alone is I'eal. This 
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Statement is indeed literally true, but it is misleading, unless 
the logical status of the category of illusion is explained along 
with it. The problem before the Vedilnta is not scientific, but 
logical and ontological. Science deals with the laws about the 
sequences of phenomena and not with their logical status. 
Tliei'e may be atoms or electrons, mere sense-data or some 
other thing which scientists of a later age may be disposed to 
believe. It does not concern the Vedfinta and it is indifferent 
to it. It maintains that wlmtever may be the stuff of the 
phenomena, it has logically the same status as illusion, it only 
presents phases of relativity and change, and if we look at it 
apart from its connexion with Brahman, there is nothing in it 
which can be described as the unchangeable reality. We 
cannot escape from the region of relativity and change, by 
simply taking all the phases together in one whole ; it can only 
be clone by admitting the category of the indefinite and the 
indefinable as a separate category of existence which appears 
to be invested with reality, by its association and seeming 
identity with the Brahman. Wliat the yodanta means by 
saying that the world-api)oarance is false, is that its appear- 
ance is relative, changiiig, and is sucii that it can be said to lie 
both “is” and “is not”; it belongs to a wholly different 
logical category from the real. To admit ihe \rorldly 
phenomena as wholly relative would be to jump into absolute 
scepticism, and to accept them as wholly real would be to 
ignore the elements of change, relativity and illusion. The 
real and its contradictory cannot indeed be associated, but the 
world is not unreal, in the sense that it is contradictory to 
the real, it is so only in the sense that it is indefinite (t.c., 
neither real nor unreal), and Vedanta holds that there can thua 
be an association between the indefinite and the real, by virtue 
of which the real appears as the phenomenal and the 
phenomenal as the real. 
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IX.— SOME BYWAYS OF THE THEORY OF 
KNOWLEDGE. 

By B. F. Alfred HoernlA 

For the vagueness of my title 1 owe, perhaps, some apology to 
members of our Society. Frankly, I could think of no phrase, 
both concise and fitting, in which to sum up the topics whicli I 
wish to discuss. Hence it seemed best to select a title which, 
at least, gives fair warning that I shall avoid, as completely as 
I can, the technical problems of subject and object, of thoughts 
and things, of mental and non-meiital, of the analysis of the 
'‘cognitive relation” and the nature of “cognitive acts,” and 
many more like these, which meet us on tlic high road of 
current discussion. The problems to which I want to draw 
attention in this paper are cither not examined at all, or else 
are disposed of with an obiter dictum. They touch the current 
distinction between “ knowledge by ac(iuamtance ” and “ know- 
ledge by description ” on the one hand, and, on the other, the part 
played by language in knowledge. I am constantly impressed 
— I might almost say “ worried ” — by the fact that a student of 
pliilosophy, perhaps more than any other kind of theorist, lives 
in a world of books. And though it is a consolation to reflect 
that the company of great books is a company of great minds, and 
that the same world of which these great minds render in these 
books their experience and interpretation, is open also to my 
experience, still the fact remains that I am introduced, in the 
first instance, to a world of words, a world of symbols, and that 
the meanings which I give to the words may diverge indefinitely 
from the meanings which the writers sought to express. Indeed, 
the relation is more complicated than this. For we must 
distinguish between understanding what the author means and 

0 
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believing it, i.e., accepting it as true. And these two things 
may fall apart. 1 may misunderstand the author and therefore 
fail to agree with him where I should have agreed, had I under- 
stood him correctly. iVnd I may falsely agree with him because 
I misunderstand him to mean what I hold to be true, though it 
is not what he sought to express. But apart from these 
complications wliich could be pursued into mucli more detail, 
the broad fact is that to every student the vast bulk of his 
knowledge comes through books or, more generally, through 
words and other symbols which inform him in proportion as he 
is able to interpi'et them, i.e., to fill them with meaning. In 
turn, the reseaiuhor or discoverer, be it a new observation that 
he wishes to record or a new principle that lie wishes to 
propound, can only add it to the stock of knowledge by 
expressing it in words or other symbols that he himself (on a 
later occasion) and others can understand. Thus the situation 
demands to be looked at from two complementary points of 
view. We can (a) begin with the symbols and ask what is 
involved in understanding what they mean or express ; and 
(6) we can begin with what is to bo expressed and ask what is 
involved in translating this into a set of symbols. Somehow, 
these two processes must meet if self-communication and com- 
munication with others are to be i)ossible, but m actual use 
these x)rocesses function imperfectly, and hence arise problems, 
some of which are to be briefly discussed in this x^aper. 

Let us, to begin with, go l)aek to the terms “ knowledge by 
acixuaintance ” and “knowledge by description.” On their 
technical analysis, as attempted, ejj., by Mr. Bussell,* we are 
not to enter, nor on an examination of the criticisms of 
Mr. Eusseirs position by I'rofessor Stoutf or by Di\ Bosanquct.J 
But if wc are right in taking “ knowledge by desciiption ” to 
refer, in fact, always to knowledge conveyed by words or other 


* Sec iVoc. Arist. Soc., vol. xi (1910-11). 

+ See JProe, Arist. Soe.^ vol. xv (1914-15). 
t TKe Meeting of Extremes in Cmtemporarg Pkdosophy^ p. 145. 
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symbols and consisting in the apprehension of what these words 
or symbols mean, then it would seem that we must agree with 
Mr. Bussell’s thesis that “knowledge concerning what is known 
by description is ultimately reducible to knowledge concerning 
what is known by acquaintance/’ or that “ every proposition 
which we can understand must be composed wholly of consti- 
tuents with which we are acquainted.”* 1 take this to mean 
that wherever knowledge is to be conveyed by words or other 
symbols, the meaning of these words or symbols must be under- 
stood, i.6., it must be known in the way which Mr. Bussell calls 
“ acquaintance.” Questions of technical analysis and technical 
terminology apart, is there on this point any real difference of 
opinion ? When Dr. Bosanquet, e.g,, says : " We cannot suppose 
that a man blind from birth can ever make [or understand] 
judgments involving the quality of colours/’ or when he 
illustrates the way in which a man who has never seen the 
^'gean Sea solves the problem of undei'standiiig a description 
of it as a deep-blue sea under a cloudless sky, studded with 
rocky islands, by using recollections of sea and sky at Torbay 
and of the island-studded waters of the Hebrides, t he seems to 
express the same view. Words are meaningless, convey nothing, 
unless from present or past expenence we can fill them with 
meaning. 

But “ experience ” liere is a vague term, and hardly improves 
on “ acquaintance.” Can we make somewhat clearer to ourselves 
what we mean by it ? Perhaps, at this point, it may help if we 
go back to the passage in James’s Principles of Psychology, 
through which most of us, probably, were first made acquainted 
with the distinction between “ knowledge by acquaintance ” and 
knowledge-about ” (as Janies called it). “ There are ttvo hinds 

* Soc loo, eiL, p. 117. I am taking “ description in a somewhat wider 
sense than Mr. Bussell who analyses it technically into phrases of the 
form “the so-and-so” or “a so-and-so.” But for my argument this 
difference is, 1 think, negligible. 

t Logic, 2nd edit., voi. i, pp. 40 and 69, 70. 
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of hmdtdgt broadly and practically distinguishable ; we may 
call them respectively knowledge of acquaintance and knowledge- 
about, I know the colour blue when I see it, and the flavour of 
a pear when I taste it ; I know an inch when I move my finger 
through it ; a second of time, when I feci it pass : an effort of 
attention when I make it; a difference between two things 
when I notice it ; but about the inner nature of these facts, or 
what makes them what they are, I can say nothing at all. 1 
cannot impart acquaintance with them to anyone who has not 
already made it himself. I cannot describe them, make a blind 
man guess what blue is like, define to a child a syllogism, or tell 
a philosopher in just what respect distance is just what it is, 
and differs from other forms of relation. At most, I can say to 
my friends, go to certain places and act in certain ways, and 
these objects will probably come. All the elementary natures 
of the world, its highest genera, the simple qualities of matter 
and mind, together with the kinds of relation that subsist 
between them, must either not be known at all, or known in 
this dumb way of acquaintance without knoivkdge-ahoiU. In 
minds able to speak at all there is, it is true, some knowledge 
about evei'ything. Things can at least be classed, and the 
times of their appearance told. But, in general the less we 
analyse a thing, and the fewer of its relations wo perceive, the 
less we know about it and the more our familiarity with it is of 
the acquaintance type. The two kinds of knowledge are, 
therefore, as the human mind practically exerts them, relative 
terms. That is, the same thought of a thing may be called 
knowledge-about it in comparison with a simpler thought, or 
acquaintance with it in comparison with a thought of it that is 
more articulate and explicit still.”* Now, a careful reading of 
this passage I'eveals that James is really drawing the distinction 
between the two kinds of knowledge in two different ways : 
(a) he connects it with the presence or absence of language 


* Vol. i, pp. 221-22. 
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when he contrasts the '' dumb way '* of acquaintance with all 
that knowledge-about enables us to “ say,” ” tell,” " describe ” ; 
(b) he connects it with the presence and absence of analysis, 
and makes it turn on whether or no we apprehend the ” inner 
nature ” and the ” relations ” of a thing. At the same time, he 
makes two furtlier statements which are very striking, but not 
easily reconcilable with the first two, viz . : (c) he apparently 
holds of everything in the world that we must cither know it by 
acquaintance or else not at all; and (d) that the difference 
between acquaintance and knowledge-about is relative. With- 
out considering further whether James’s account can be made 
consistent with itself, I shall take the points elicited from it 
and use them at once to define the position which I wish to 
advocate. 

1. In the first place, I suggest that we cannot distinguish 
between acquaintance and knowledge-about either by the test 
of language or by the test of analysis. Consider, e.g., a botanist 
who, having prepared a series of microscopic sections, is now 
engaged in studying them, and passu in drawing diagrams* 
of the structures revealed, and in formulating and writing down 
his theoiBtical conclusions. Granted that in his work he is 
using a great deal of previously acquired knowledge ; granted, 
too, that when he first entered on his botanical studies, his 
ac(iuaiutance was “ dumb ” for lack of a technical vocabulary, 
and poor in discrimination of structures and relations for lack 
of training in observation illuminated by tlieory. Liit in so far 
as there is piDgrcss in knowledge in the course of such research, 
can we intelligibly say that it consists in an advance from 
acquaintance to knowledge-about ? Does it not rather consist 
in a steady expansion of acquaintance towards greater fullness 
and completeness ? If this is the correct view, we can appreciate 

* It is an interesting question which has not, so far as 1 am aware, 

been considered on its merits, how the distinction between ** acquaint- 
ance” and description ” applies to diagrams, sketches, photographs, 
maps, models, and other kinds of “ reproductions.” 
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that the investigator who observes and theorizes at first-hand 
has the advantage over those who merely read his account and 
have to construct as much as they can of his meaning out of the 
botanical knowledge which they possess already, aided by his 
diagrams and illustrations. If they wish to check and test his 
reports and conclusions, they must for themselves repeat his 
experiments and observations. They must personally traverse 
the path of his research : they must acquire the same intimate 
acquaintance with the facts. The authority of his first-hand 
observation and theory can be overthrown or confirmed only 
by other first-hand testimony. 

2. in short, I am suggesting that current distinctions 
between “acquaintance” and “description" (or “knowledge- 
aboiit”), or between “immediate experience ” and “thought," 
should be supplemented by the distinction between knowledge 
which, for want of a better word, I must call Jint-hand and 
knowledge which is second-hand or vicarious. The main point 
is that first-hand knowledge, as I would use the term, is not 
restricted to “ acquaintance ” so far as that is merely dumb or 
unanalysed, or to “ immediate ” experience, if “ immediate " 
once more means experience before it has been worked upon by 
discrimination, comparison, analysis, interpretation. On the 
contrary, there need be no limit to the amount of analysis and of 
expression through words and other symbols which “first-hand 
knowledge" may cover, provided always that our thinking is 
done, in Royce*s phrase, “ from the life,” or, to put it differently, 
that we possess our meanings fulfilled, or realized, as abundantly 
as possible. 

A series of illustrations may serve to make the point clear. 
“A man who has been in love may philosophize upon his 
passion, but no amount of intellectual sharpness could tell a 
man what it is to be in love who did not know."* “ Know " here 
obviously means “know by acquaintance,” know by being in 


* Kdwyn Bevan, IMlmwa and Chmtianitif^ p. 35. 
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love. It would be irrelevant to object that it is possible to be 
in love without knowing that one is in love. For the point here 
is simply that one who had never even in the faintest degree 
been in love, could neither understand the language in which 
poets or philosophers have expressed that experience, nor could 
he have anything himself to express. If he were to use the term 
** love,” he would quite literally not know what he was talking 
about, lie would be as helpless and unintelligent in this field 
as the congenitally blind man is in the world of colours. But, 
on the other hand, acquaintance with what it is to be in love, or, 
as we should rather say, first-hand knowledge of it, still admits 
of many degrees and forms, and the limitation of one*s own 
first-hand experience will inevitably affect the extent to which 
one can possess, in fulfilled form, the meaning of Plato’s 
Symposium, or the whole range and depth of Dante’s love for 
Beatrice. In any case, however, being in love, even thougli 
wc call it an immediate experience, is certainly neither dumb 
nor unanalysed. It commonly includes manifold utterance and 
self-analysis. Even as a mere Erlehnm, it is yet a most compli- 
cated form of experience, opening up not merely new ranges of 
sensation and emotion, but of thought and action — in short, it 
is hardly to be contained witlnn the limits of acquaintance ” 
or “ immediate experience,” as these terms are usually under- 
stood, yet it is genuine, and vivid, and first-hand throughout: an 
enjoyment of meanings fulfilled and fulfilments hoped for. 

Now, the passage quoted just now concerning love is part of 
an argument to the effect that much current thinking about 
religion is poor thinking, not from lack of logical acumen, but 
from kck of data with which to think — from poverty and 
narrowness of religious experience. Keligious experience, here, 
= being acquainted with religion = being religious. The argu- 
ment, then, is that being religious is an indispensable presuppo- 
sition for philosophizing on religion. This example suggests 
some curious points for reflection. First, shall we not philoso- 
phize better for exploring and practising at first-hand the various 
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fomiB of religious experience ? The reading of James’s Various 
is, surely, no adequate substitute for cultivating one’s own 
religious life. If so, what of the detachment of many modern 
thinkers, not only from official church membership, but from 
the traditional vehicles of religious feeling, thought and action ? 
If we do not pray, if we do not worship, if we do not participate 
in religious ceremonies with living faith, do we not thereby lose 
acquaintance with what it is to bo roligious, and are wo not so 
much the more poorly qualified for thinking justly and truly on 
religion ? It is certainly a curious phenomenon that philosophers, 
along with the educated classes generally, should everywhere 
be drifting away from religion at the very time when the 
ontological argument is being restated by way oE developing 
“ the meaning of God in human experience,”* and when theo- 
logians lay down, as the first canon for the study of Christ’s 
teaching, the necessity of getting at the experiences beliind the 
term " Gnd.”t 

Another point for reflection raised by this example is that 
we may be acquainted with religion, as with all other forms of 
expressive behaviour, in two ways: {a) from the spectator’s stand- 
point who studies, at first-hand, the behaviour which he observes, 
including the language which forms part of it ; and (h) from tlie 
agent’s point of view who knows, at first hand, wliat it feels 
like thus to behave and to use tliat sort of language. Now, 
though both these ways of knowing tlie phenomena are first- 
hand, is not the second incomparably more vital and complete ? 
For a full acquaintance with religion we would, surely, need the 
worshipper’s knowledge much more tlian the spectator’s. The 
example of anthropologists may serve to emphasize this point. 
The European observer studies a native tribe, its customs, its 
beliefs, its ceremonies. He records, shall we say, a careful 
description of a religious dance as he sees it, takes snapshots and 

* fy*} W. E. Hockiiig’s book under this title. See also my 
Studies in Contem^ary Metaphysics^ ch. z. 

t Qf. K. T. Glover, The Jesus of History. 
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perhaps motion-pictures of it, collects the musical instniments 
employed, takes a phonographic record of the music. Tiie 
i-esult is “science** — the best that science can do. To the 
scholars at home pictures and phonograph, so far as they go, 
make the facts accessible better than the most accurate 
verbal description (a^., how could the music be described ?), but 
their knowledge will still be inferior to that of the original 
observer wlio saw the whole performance in its full setting of 
scene and circumstance. And his knowledge, in turn, is 
incomplete compared with that of tlie participants, whether as 
merely enjoying the expression of tlieir feelings or as also 
believing in the significance of the dance, be it as magic, be it 
as an act of worship. 

Another example to illustrate the value of the insider's first- 
hand knowledge : it is noticeable how constantly Dr. Bosanquet, 
in his various writings on Political Pliilosophy, appeals to 
“experience,” generally qualified as “ special** or “genuine,** in 
support of the principles he lays down, and as an aid in their 
interpretation and application.* And if we are j^oorly qualified 
to theorize about mattei’S social, economic and politiciil, unless 
we are acquainted at first hand with the handling of men and 
affairs, so we shall also bo poorly qualified to philosophize about 
art, if we have no genuine and trained power of esthetic 
appreciation, or about science if we have not something of the 
mathematical, physiciil, biological habit of mind from personal 
work in these fields. Such a programme I'or a philosopher's 
education, it will be noticed, will end by being not unlike the 


* Cy., Tht PhiloBophkal Th^y of tha 8t(Ue^ 3rd edit., p. 181 sq . ; 

or p. 184, on a pretty house as an element in the beat life : “ Who could 
doubt it wlio knows what home-life is?” He meets his critics very 
largely with the suggestion that either their experience is inadequate, or 
else that they fail to make full use of it in their theories. Experi- 
ence” here » whole attitude as citizen, the whole way of feeling, 
thinking, acting towards the community. This must be of the right 
sort, if it is to yield a sound theory. 
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advanced education which Plato proposed for his philosopher- 
kings between the ages of 20 and 35. 

But, perhaps, there are limits to the value of the first-hand 
knowledge to be got by doing or suffering a thing ? Something 
like this, at least, seems to be the point of that curious passage 
ill the Bcpnhlic* in which Plato suggests that it will help a 
doctor if “besides acquiring scientific knowledge,*' he has 
himself "suffered from every malady** and is “not constitu- 
tionally very healthy,** whereas a judge must not experiment 
with every kind of wickedness, but have “knowledge of it, 
but not personal experience ** {iiriaTtifirf ovk ipireipla oiKeia 
Kej(j»ip.ivQv). With Plato's point about doctors we sliould 
hardly agree nowadays. Certainly, a sufferer from a disease 
knows that disease, by having it, in a wiiy in which no doctor 
can possibly know it who has not hnd it too, but this sort 
of knowledge, for all that it is first-hand, is in general of 
little value cither for science or for cure. In so far as our 
language is poorly equipped with terms for the accurate and 
systematic description esi)ecially of organic sensations, a 
doctor who knew a disease from the victim's point of view 
might be helped in understanding a patient’s attempts at 
describing what he feels. But on the actual nature of the 
disease (the pathological processes in the tissu i), and its 
ictiology, even the best record of sensations and feelings 
would, by itself, hardly throw any light. Thus, knowing by 
acquaintance what it feels like to have a certain disease 
might help a doctor to a more sympatlietic uiiderstaiiding of 
the patient's state of mind, but would hardly make him a 
scientific physician. I’urning to the judge, we find that Plato 
denies him a first-hand knowledge of vice and crime — the 
knowledge which is one with cominittiug crimes and indulging 
in vice — on the ground that such knowledge would prevent the 
building up of the upright, “ just ” character, whicli a judge 


* 408 D — 409 B. The translation quoted is A. D. Lindsay’s. 
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ought to liave. In short, an nndiscriniinatiiig appetite for 
first-hand expeTieiicc in all directions is beset with moral 
dangers. There are ignoble curiosities. There are desires for 
knowledge which it is wisdom not to indulge. A colleague 
tells mo that, in the course of W.E.A. lecturing, he came 
across a miner who prided himself on having, in his own 
person, made a comparative study of the experiences of getting 
drunk on various kinds of licpior. I’lie analysis by this authority 
of the characteristics of champagne-intoxication versus sherry- 
intoxication is said to be particularly instructive and amusing. 
That many of the more elabtiratc and perverse forms of sexual 
vice are due to a desire to increase both variety and intensity 
of an almost agonizingly pleasurable experience will be acknow- 
ledged. Thus our seeking for knowledge at first-hand is subject 
to the distinction between legitimate and illegitimate curiosities, 
though the line between them may ho. drawn differently by 
difierent people. At any rate, Plato’s argument about) the 
doctor and the judge suggests that the emphasis on the value of 
first-hand experience, as the agent, not the observer, has it, must 
not be overdone. There are kinds of first-hand experiences 
which it is, on moral grounds, best to be without. And the 
doctor’s, which is an observer’s, experience is both more complete 
and practically more useful than the patient’s. We can hardly 
deny that diagnostic skill, acquired by long practice and re- 
enforced by instmments, like the stethoscope, and by the study 
of the pathological processes in the body, gives a knowledge of 
diseases, by first-hand observation, which is much more 
exhaustive and relevant than the knowledge of first-hand 
suffering. 

But there is one field in which the best knowledge of an 
observer will not match the knowledge of a performer. This 
is the field of skilled bodily movements. Anyone will appre- 
ciate this who has tried to learn, or even merely to understand, 
a game from a book. However minute and careful the descrip- 
tion, acquaintance with it in the form of watching the game 
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played, or the stroke performed, will be conceded to carry the 
knowledge acquired from the description a good deal further. 
And yet a further stage is reached when acquaintance takes the 
foim of playing the game, or performing the strokes oneself 
and improving by practice and with “ learning by experience.” 
Professor Pear is quite right when he points out* that ** bodily 
skill, or the ability to deal with the world by mean’s of one’s 
muscles, joints, and tendons, carries with it a speciOc and unique 
kinaesthetic knowledge,” a knowledge which in its own wordless 
character may yet form a basis for conceptual thinking, and 
which is “ as incapable of i)erfect translation into the terms of 
another sense as is music into colours or words.” How largely 
skilful performance depends on knowing by past experience 
what the intended movement feels like, and being able to 
reinstate the feeling when required, Professor Pear points out ; 
as also how little verbal descriptions can help for lack of a 
vocabulary with which to express the differences with which 
we are acquainted in this kinaesthetic field.! 

II. 

In the first section of this paper the attempt has been made 
to introduce, alongside of the concepts of “knowledge by 
acquaintance” or “immediate experience,” the supplementary 
concept of first-hand knowledge whicli shall inciude mediate 
and descriptive elements and thus transcend immediacy or 
acquaintance, considered simply as dumb or unanalysed, whilst 
at the same time it shall resemble immediacy in the fulfilment 

♦ “Tlic lutellcciiial Respectability of Muscular Skill,” British Journal 
of Psychtdogy^ vol. xii, part 2, Oct. 1921. 

t In a very different region of skill, the same general principle 
obviously applies. Wo can le*arn to play chess from Capablanca’s Ch^ 
Fundamentals, but the fullest study of the principles of the game, even 
as illustrated by diagrams and analyses, does not, as Capablanca rightly 
insists, give the knowledge which comes only with practice, i.e., with 
first-hand experience of the use of the principles in endlessly varying 
situations. 
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or realization which its meanings possess. From this attempt, 
whether successful or not, I propose to turn now to a very 
different, though allied, topic. If it be granted that genuine 
philosophizing is, in its own realm, such a process of first-hand 
knowledge-getting as I have sought to describe, in what 
language, or terminology, should its results or findings be 
expressed ? In other words, I wish to direct attention to the 
puzzling fact that, in stating their findings even concerning the 
same subject-matter, philosophers use a variety of alternative 
vocabularies, which are mutually more or less incompatible, and 
which occasion the proverbial distigreemeuts and divisions into 
schools.” I want to raise the question, whether there is any 
way of determining which of these languages is the best — which 
fits, or expresses, the facts moat accurately. 

Concerning the existence of a variety of philosophical lan- 
guages, there can be no doubt. Dut the choice of a terminology is 
a momentous matter, and terminological disputes are not mere 
squabbles about words. When Hylas argues that it is purely a 
question of a “name” whether the “Power” which “affects us with 
ideas ” is to be called Matter or Spirit, Philonous rightly replies 
that it makes all the diilenmce, for flatter is inactive and 
extended. Spirit is active and unextended.* Similarly, it makes 
all the dilfcrcnce whether we talk of colours, smells, tem- 
peratures, etc., as sense-data or seiisa, and therefore as physical 
or, at any rate, non-mental, or whether we talk of them as 
sensations or “ ideas of sense,” and therefore as mental. Are 
physical things to be described as “collections of ideas” 
(Berkeley) or “classes of sense-data” (one of Mr. KusselFs 
later dialects), as non-perceptible somewhats which cause sense- 
data to be presented to our minds (one of Mr. Itussell’s earlier 
dialects), or as “ products of the synthetic activity of thought 
working on the manifold of sense ” (Kant) ? Is the mind to be 
spoken of in terms of “ acts enjoyed ” as distinct from “ objects 

* Berkeley, Third Dialogue between JJylae and Philonoite^ in Fraser, 
ffbrits, vol. i, pp. 466, 7. 
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contemplated ” (Alexander), or in terms of an ** experient ” or 
“self” who perceives, thinks, feels, etc. (James Ward), or in 
terms of the “stream of consciousness” with its constituent 
“ processes ” or “ events ” (William James) ? Or are we, with 
the extremer behaviourists, like John Watson, to drop the 
language of consciousness altogether, just as clicmistiy has 
dropped the language of alchemy and astronomy that of 
astrology ? Bergson insinuates his whole philosophy by the 
choice of liis language in the opening pages of Creative 
Evohtmi. “What do we find?” he asks. No question could 
seem more innocent. “ 1 find that I pass from state to state,” and, 
presently, “ we find that, for a conscious being, to exist is to 
change, to change is to mature, to mature is to go on creating 
oneself endlessly.” Agree to this language, and you have 
committed yourself to Bergson's philosophy. You are ready 
then to extend this language to the universe: “The whole 
progresses, it may be, in the manner of consciousness. . . . 
Organic evolution resembles the evolution of consciousness.” 
But why should we adopt, in the ilrot instance, this rather than 
any other terminology for expressing “what we find” ? Again, 
Trofessor Whitehead has recently given us a whole new 
terminology for, t.«., a fresh analysis and description of, precisely 
tliat field which has been surveyed witli a greater variety of 
technical dialects than any other, viz., the field ot “ natute ” or 
“ what is perceived by the senses.” Even in the most aljstract 
topics of philosophy wc do not escape this multiplicity of 
languages. Witness the interesting symposium of this Society 
on the language to be used in talking of “ cognitive acts,” and in 
the course of tliis 8yni{)Osium Professor Broad’s opportune 
reminder of the alternative ways (t.e., alternative languages) in 
which the “ cc^nitive relation ” has been analysed by different 
thinkers.* But enough of examples, which could be piled up 
indefinitely. Obviously, the choice of language is crucial. For 

* /Vw. ArUL >SV., vol. xxi (1920^21) ; on “Cognitive Relation," see 
esp. p. 142. 
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the question, What language are we to use ? is the same as the 
question, What meanings are we to affirm ? And this again 
is one with the questions, " What are we to think of the object ? 
WAatf in fact, is it ? What are its nature and relations ? Thus 
the choice of a terminology, because it is a choice of meanings, 
settles what we shall claim to “know,” what will be for us 
“ reality ” and “ truth.” 

Now, definition does not help in this predicament at all. 
The framing of definitions is very valuable for the elaboration 
and the self-consistent use of a technical language, but the 
applvi((hility of the language is not thereby determined. At 
least it is curious to observe how often precisely those thinkers 
who take most trouble to define “ what they mean,” end their 
defining labours by asking gloomily : Is there such a thing ? 
In other words. Does the ilefinition apply to anything ? Can 
the meaning defined be predicated of anything that actually 
exists or occurs ? Can it be referred to reality 1* Well may 
we sigh for ontological arguments to help us attach once more 
our supposititious meanings to actual reality ! 

On the other hand, does it help to go back to the “ facts ” or 
the “ data,” to the “ experience behind the words ” ? Hardly — 
for “raw, unverbalized experience,” as James called it, seems 
— to judge by the variety of philosophical dialects which flourish 
side by side — to suffer all dialects with equal patience and 
indifference. The individual thinker will, no doubt, make his 
choice, guided by some obscure sense of fitness or by some 
preference, the motives for which may lie liiddeu in his sub- 
consciousness, and he will reject the language of his opponents 
because somehow it does not render for him the total iin 2 )res- 
siou which he has gathered cumulatively from all his first-hand 
use of his own experience. But whilst he can proclaim his 
disagreement, and give to himself in his own language good 
reasons for preferring that language to his opponent’s, as 

* For examples of this predicament, see the Symposium on 
“ Cognitive Acts,” passm. 
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expressiDg more truly the nature of things as he sees them, he 
cannot demonstratively compel his opponent to acknowledge 
that his vision and his language are better. 

Of course, a philosophical language, like every other language, 
has to be learnt by practice — pmctice in the use of it, in thinking 
ill its terms. To what extent our disagieemeiits and misunder- 
standings are due to not practising one another's language 
sufficiently, is a question well worth asking. How, e.^., ought 
one to express, in one of the several dialects of realism, 
Mr. Bradley's theory of the divorce of “ idea ” from “ existence *' ? 
And, if it cannot be realistically expressed, what conclusion 
follows for the truth of Mr. Bradley’s theory, on the one side, 
and the truth of the particular realism in question, on the other ? 
At any rate, such experiments in expressing the same point in 
the languages of rival philosophies might lielp towards a more 
reasonable choice. Furtlier, the familiarity which comes with 
practice will do mucli to remove the unintelligibility and 
nnconvincingncss which belong at first to a strange philosophical 
language. The practice of difTercnt languages and, through 
them, of different points of view, might be made a much more 
definite feature of the training which students of philosophy at 
our Universities receive. And, in general, it would be a 
valuable contribution to philosophical technique if the main 
philosophical languages were systematically forinulated. The 
result, 1 suppose, would be not unlike alternative sets of 
definitions, axioms, and postulates, such us those with which 
Spinoza prefaces the successive books of his Mhica. The gain 
in clearness would, I believe, amply repay the labour,* and 
might even reveal grounds for a rational preference. 

* The only attempt in this direction — and tliis a fragmentary and not 
very successful attempt— with which 1 am familiar is hidden under the 
title “ Relativitiitstheorie und euklidische Geometric, ” in an article by 
Dr. Christoph Schwantke, in the Annalen der NaturphUotqphie^ vol. ziv, 
1, pp. 35-48. I owe the reference to Dr. H. M. Sheffer, of Harvard 
University. 
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X.— EEALISM AND VALUES. 

By Margabbt MgFaklane. 

1 . 

In his essay on “Kealisin, a Study in Art and Thought/’ 
Mr. A. McDowell draws attention to the fact that alike in Philo- 
sophy and Art there has in recent years been a tendency to 
dwell upon “ values ” rather than " ideals.” The change is not 
one of terminology, merely, hut expresses a change of attitude. 
Ideals are constructions of the intellect embodying in abstract 
form what ought to be ; values express an actual relationship to 
the purposes of the concrete living subject. “ You may conceive 
an ideal perfection and regard it coldly ; but it becomes a value 
if it embodies what you really feel” (p. 251). 

The study of values is one of the “growing-points” of 
philosophy at the present time, and a glance at the literature of 
the subject is suflicient to show that there is as yet little agree^ 
ment as to analysis or interpretation of the facts which come 
under consideration. Differences in treatment depend partly 
oil the general philosophical standpoint of the writer and partly 
on the complexity of the value situation itself. 

What, then, are the factors to be distinguished whenever we 
find “values”? In the first place, there are the elements which 
are present in any cognitive process, viz., a knowing mind and an 
object known. Over and above these are the features peculiar 
to the value complex, — the subject is not merely a knower, but 
is also an agent ; the object is not merely a thing known, but is 
also a thing which satisfies a want, or fulfils a purpose of the 
knower. Accompanying these relations of the subject to the 
object is the peculiar feeling tone which characterizes the worth 
situation. 

p 
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In the simplest kind of values, mere “likings’" and 
“dislikings” these elements are clear; e.g,, “I like peaches” 
implies a knowledge of the fruit througli sense perception. It 
means also that peaches satisfy a want which I feel from time 
to time, and in so doing, have value for me. The staiement 
“ Peaches are delicious ” characterizes the same set of facts in a 
sliglitly more permanent way. 

It implies, as above, that I know the fruit, that it satisfies 
my desire, and in addition tliat for me, at least, it always has 
this value. In other words, by attributing universality to the 
conditions which are found to give satisfaction, those conditions 
tend to be I'egarded as a quality of the object itself. “ Delicioiis- 
ness ” comes to be thought of as a property of peaches. No 
one making this statement, however, would seriously challenge 
an opponent who disagreed with him ; the fact of disagreement 
would merely serve to Ijring home the subjectivity of the 
judgment to both concerned — “ Chacun a son gout.” But quite 
a difiereut attitude would be taken to the man who challenged 
the beauty of the Deiucter, or the truth of a well-established 
scientific doctrine, for in such cases we claim that the value 
holds for all minds and at all times. What is tlui ground of 
such universality? The answer to this (luestioii will depend 
upon the philosophical standpoint of the thinker 

It is, I thiidv, a questidu of particular interest to thinkers 
of the realist school. For realists the cognitive i-elation is an 
external one and reality is independent of mind. Values, 
'however, are stubbornly subjective, and yet they are no less 
real. How then docs realism deal with values ? As a matter 
of fact, there is great divergence among realists themselves, and 
in what follows I wish to discuss the accounts given by 
Ur. G. E. Moore, Professor 11, B. Perry, ami Professor Alexander 
as typical of attempts which this school of thought is making 
to deal with the problcii'. 
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IT. 

Perhaps tlie most thorough-going attempt to treat values 
objectively is that of Dr. Moore. He boldly maintains that 
values belong to objects quite apart from mind, and are 
unaffected by minds or wills. Ideas of goodness, truth and 
beauty are indefinable. " If I am asked ‘ What is good ? * 
my answer is that good is good and that is the end of the 
matter. Or if I am asked ‘ How is good to be defined ? * my 
answer is that it cannot be defined ” {Pmicipia Ethica, p. 6). 
Again, “ If we set ourselves seriously to find out what things 
are good, we sliall see reason to think . . . that they have no 
oilier property both common and peculiar to them besides 
this goodness — that in fact there is no criterion of goodness ” 
(pp. 1:17“138). Further, this unique quality belongs to objects 
or situations as such and is not dependent upon judgments of 
minds. When arguing against Sidgwick’s I'estriction of the 
ultimate practical end for man to Goodness, Perfection or 
Excellence of human existence, i.e., to characters, of human 
existence. Dr. Moore puts an extreme case as illustrating his 
point. He bids us imagine a world exceedingly beautiful, 
lovely in form and colour and harmony. Then imagine the 
ugliest world po.ssible, let it be a heap of filth containing 
everything that is to us most disgusting for whatever reason. 
He bids us then compare these two worlds. Supposing them 
quite apart from any possible contemplation by human beings ; 
still is it irrational to hold that it is better that the beautiful 
world should exist than the one which is ugly?” (p. 84). 
His answer is that the only rational view is that the beautiful 
worbl is in itself better than the ugly one, “ then it follows 
that however many beings may enjoy it, and however much 
better their enjoyment may be than it is itself, yet its mere 
existence adds something to the goodness of the whole : it is 
not only a means to our end, jbiit is also itself a part thereof ” 
(p. 85). Value being intriusiejin certain objects is as inde- 

P 2 
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pendent of knowing minds as are secondary qualities ; and is 
not in any way to be regarded as correlative to a desiring 
subject. It is not the same thing as to say that any being or 
set of beings has towards it any mental attitude whatever — 
either an attitude of feeling, or of desiring or of thinking 
something about it. And agam, "By saying that a thing is 
intrinsically good, it means that it would be a good thing that 
the thing in question should exist even if it existed quite alone 
without any further accompaniments or effects whatever” 
{JBthies, p. 63). In his earlier writings Mr. B. Bussell takes a 
similar view. He also points out that it is no more possible to 
analyse “ goodness ” and " badness ” than to analyse “ redness.” 
The nearest we can come to an explanation of it is to say that 
a “ thing is good when on its own account it ought to exist 
and bad when on its own account it ought not to exist” 
{Philosophical Essays, p. 5). Again, "(Jood and bad are 
qualities which belong to objects independently of our opinion 
just as much as round and square do; and when two people 
differ as to whether a thing is good only one of them can be 
right though it may be very hard to know which is right ” (p. 11). 
Because the idea of good is thus simple and ultimate, it is 
illegitimate to draw any conclusions involving it from premises 
in which it is not expressly stated. An illegitii ate inference 
of this kind is made when it is held that the doctrine of 
evolution is a ground for belief in the goodness of things. 
' Goodness ” is an ultimate concept and is not in any way 
deducible from evolution. 

In Mr. Bussell’s later writings there are indications of a 
change of attitude toward this question. In the Introduction 
to Mysticism and Logic there occurs the significant statement. 
"I feel less convinced than I did of the objectivity of good 
and evil ” (p. 8), and most of the essays in tliat volume urge 
devotion to a purely scientific standpoint as the right attitude 
of philosophy, ethical ideals being valuable only as “the 
indication of some new way of feeling towards life and the 
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world, some ways of feeling by which our own existence can 
acquire more of the characteristics which we most deeply 
desire ” (p. 109). In other words, Mr. Russell has given up the 
doctrine of the Independence of Values. 

The views of Dr. Moore and Mr. Russell represent one 
extreme in the attempts of realism to deal with values. If 
this view were tenable it would have the great advantage of 
avoiding confusion between the subject, and the valued object, 
—the value would lie wholly in the latter. Again, the dis- 
tinction between the act of judging a value, and the value 
itself would be clear; the act would bo like any other 
act of judging, and the value would belong entirely to the 
object. The difficulty of this view, to me, lies in the very 
conception of a value which is wholly independent of a 
subject who values. To say that it is better that the 
beautiful world should exist rather than the chaos of ugliness 
which Dr. Moore pictures does surely reintroduce the idea of 
a mind “ for whom ” it is better. 

As an example of a totally different method of treating 
the problem in accordance with principles of realism, a method 
which leads to the opposite extreme, I turn to an article by 
Professor R. B. Perry, entitled " A Realistic Theory of Inde- 
pendence.” This paper is Professor Perry’s contribution to 
the volume entitled The New Bealism. Here he maintains 
that it is not the part of realism as such to reject off-hand, 
subjective existence, but rather to be more critical of it, and 
above iill to avoid hypostatising subjective facts into sub- 
stantive existence. In this paper he devotes a section to the 
realm of subjectivity (pp. 136-144). He finds that all cases 
which come within this realm are complexes, including among 
other factors, consciousness. Ho such complex is subjective 
through and through but may be analysed into elements or 
lesser complexes which are objective. Among such complexes 
are values. Values are essentially a fimetion of desire and 
have reality only in the fulfilment of interests. 
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“There is no quality or combination of qualities that is 
inherently valuable; or incapable of possessing value; or 
exclusively valuable in the sense that things would be valueless 
without it. Sucli interest as that of desultory curiosity or 
promiscuous acquisitiveness may invest anything witli value; and 
there is nothing so precious that its value would not disappear 
if all needs and likings and aspirations were extinguished.”* 
The value of an object then depends upon a desiring subject, but 
it is not necessary that the subject should know that he is 
desiring to constitute the object valuable. In fact, he urges, 
if interest did coynize value the value would be not the fuldl- 
nient of desire, but a quality of the object as Mr. Moore regards 
it. This he considers untenable. “ In so far as I find traces of 
what some regard as irreducible feeling qualities, thi^y localize 
themselves in my body or not at all ; in proportion as I distin- 
guish and examine them they lose all semblance of that presence 
in the object which becomes increasingly clear and unmis- 
takable in the case of colour and sound. In short tlie attentive 
effort at localization, whereas it unites the secondary qualities 
with the object, dissociates the alleged tertiary qualities and 
tends to unite them with the sentient.”t 

The attitude of interest then does not cognize the value upon 
which it is directed but it constitvtfH the value. 

It is important tlierefore for clearness in discussion to dis- 
tinguish between a fftd of value and a ji* figment of value. This 
distinction is brouglit out most clearly by Professor Perry in the 
following example. In the statement “ I like the Monna Lisa 
because it was painted by T^eonardo,” there arc included two 
separate judgments : — (1) “I like the Monna Lisa” which is a 
judgment of value. It reflects, he says, a more immediate 
experience of the fact than does your statement that I like the 

* R. B. Perry, PhUosophieal Tendencm^ p. 33:). 

t R. B. Perry, “The Definition of Value,” Jonnial of Philosophy^ 
vol. xi, p. 153. 
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Mouna Lisa, but it is in no other sense different from it. And 
(2) “ Leonardo painted the picture ” which is evidently not a 
judgment of value, but in this case happens to be the condition 
of tlie existence of a value. In addition to these two judgments 
there is the complex state of mind which contains liis liking of 
the picture. “This is the central fact but it is no more 
judgment than is my entering the Louvre to see the picture. It 
comtiluies value, but does not judge it; it (letcrniines the trulli 
or falsity of the judgment that T like it, but is not itself true or . 
false ’* (p. 161). 

What then is the real nature of this “ liking” which is the 
central fact of a value experience ? It would seem that it is 
nltimately nothing hut an attitude of the subject expressed 
thrt)Ugh bodily changes in response to an object. “They 
(tertiary qualities) a])pear to me to be cither modes of attitude 
or imimlscs and thus motor or sensory tjunlin which are 
bicali/abltj in tlie body. ... I conclude that interest is 
not an immediate cognition of value qualities in its object 
but is a inode of the organism enacted, sensed ami possibly 
felt, and cpialilies the object through being a resjmnse to it ” 
(p. loo). Such being tlie nature of value tlie cognition of value, 
lies in the observation and recording of different interests and 
dcteriimiiiig their relations to one another and to their objects. 
The judgiiiciit of value is a judgment about interest but is 
ollierwi.'^e like any other judgment. 

Profe-ssor Perry allow.s that it is repugnant to our ideas to 
admit that the bare psychological iact of a particular liking is in 
itself a guarantee of value. Human thought demands a criterion 
by wliicli superiority and inferiority shall be assigned to the. 
values themselves. l*erry himself finds such a criterion in the 
idea of a quantitative scale of interest fulfilment. T’hat which, 
serves to the fulfilment of more interests, tn* to their more 
permanent satisfaction is better than that which i-esults in a. 
less fulfilment. 

“ It is certainly more plausible to argue that value is 
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restricted to the satisfaction of one's whole self, whether objecti- 
fied or not, but in any case distinguishable from the momentary 
impulse. Good would then be that which satisfies a person 
thoi'mtghly or famlammtally ov permanent/ after every interest 
has had an opportunity through reflection of making its claims 
count. Hut if one asks why this sort of interest fulfilment 
deserves procedeiice of the fulfilment of isolated or momentary 
impulses, for my part I can find only one answer. It is because 
it is a more conserving, fruitful fulfilment of an aggregate of 
interests than is possible when these interests are unorganized. 
The organized fulfilment of a self is better than the disorderly 
indulgence of its several impulses on the ground that the 
fulfilment of interest ns such is good, and therefore the moi*e the 
better (p. 157). And again : There is no specific kind uf 
interest, personal, social, or meta])hysical, that can be said to 
detennine value exclusively, or even preeminently, save in so 
far as it sums or enhances the fulfilment of unlimited interest’' 
(p. 159). 

Even those interests which expressly contain a ground beyond 
themselves are amenable to the same criterion. I admire the 
floral decoration of a certain dinner table assuming the roses to 
have come from the greenhouse. I may desire medicine on the 
ground that it will cure my cold. In such cases tfc graund of 
the liking or desiring is open to verification. If the roses turn 
out to be made of silk I shall cease to admire them (as table 
decoration at least), and their value ceases. If the medicine 
does cure my cold, its value is felt to be well-grounded and' 
becomes greater; for, as Perry points out, in getting the 
medicine I should have got two things I desired, the medicine 
and the cure. “ A valuation that is undisturbed and fortified by 
increased light is in a special sense a true valuation or a genuine 
value. ... A value founded on truth is hardier and more 
prolific — and there is the truth value in itself to be added" 

(p. 160). 
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III. 

lu liis account of values* Professor Alexander has much in 
coinmoii with Professor Perry, and would, I imagine, to a large 
extent agree with him. Alexander’s treatment is particularly 
valuable, as we have here the subject brouglit into close relation 
to the rest of a realist system, exhibited in fact as the crowning 
point of a metaphysical structure built upon a realist 
foundation, 

Througliout his system Professor Alexander works with tbe 
idea of evolution, and he finds the hint of what at a later stage 
becomes value proper, in the principle of adaptation to environ- 
ment. Natuml Selection, so far from ignoring values, as is 
sometimes urged, is but a name for the way in which values are 
established. The process may be detected as low in the scale of 
evolution as the chemical elements ; in the organic world it is 
clear. That a particular type of plant or animal flourishes in 
given surroundings while other types die out means that such 
an environment is f/ood for such a type, and, vice versd, the type 
is ijooil for the environment. Among tlio higher animals, where 
the creature actively seeks or rejects objects in fulfilment of 
its instincts, value shows itself still more clearly; the object 
satisfies an interest in the subject. 

But value in the fullest meaning of the term is only to be 
found at the stage where reflective consciousness has developed. 
Throughout the development of his argument in S^fiace^ Time, 
anul Deity up to this point, Professor Alexander has exhibited 
reality as a system of complexes of space-time, some of which 
we call ihings and others minds. Minds share the charac- 
teristics of things anil possess the further property of being 
conscious; but the cognitive relation in no way affects the 
thing apprehended. In the realm of values, however, the 
relation between minds and the rest of reality is very different ; 
here mind may be said to be creative. " Values are unlike the 


♦ Alexander, S., Space, Time and Deity, vol. ii, p, 236/“. 
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empirical qualities of thiugs, shape or fragrance or Kfe ; they 
imply the amalgamation of die object with the liumaii appre- 
ciation of it. . . . We have values or tertiary qualities in 
respect of the whole situation consisting of knower and known 
in their compresence. Strictly speaking it is this totality of 
knower and known, of subject and object which is true or good 
or beautiful ** (p. 238). For Alexander as for Veiry it would 
seem that value arises then in a particulaiiy intimate connexion 
between minds and objects. Certain things seem bciiiitiful, 
others ugly ; certain acts good and others bad ; certain 
judgments true and others false; because of a tendency ol' mind 
to seek satisfaction in certain directions. The salisfactiun of 
the tendency to learn, the desire to do, and the desire to express 
ourselves in outward form gives rise to the tertiary (pialities. 
It will be found that what satisfies tlie tendency in each case is 
coherence within the object sought. We must beware of 
inventing a quality of satisfactoriness which may be prctlicated 
of the object ; or of imagining that coherence itself is a quality 
of the object. The situation brought about by the union of 
minds with things in the realm of Vtilues is literally the* creation 
of a new level of reality; and the atiribution of the term 
valuable either to the subject or object presupposes this higher 
complex (p. 302). 

Truth is reality as possessed l)y minds — the assertion that 
such and such belongs to space-time. It is therefore eniljodied 
in a judgment. The act of judging or believing stands over 
against its object which is an assertion or a proposition. " A's 
going down the street ” is a relation which I perceive ; “ A is 
going down the street” is the same relation judged. “The 
judgment is the percept dissected and reconstructed ; it is not 
merely a perspective of reality but a perspective containing an 
assertion ; I shall say an asserted perspective ” (p. 250). That 
which is thus judged is a “ fact.” Now concerning facts we 
may not ask whether they are true or false — they are neither 
for they are real. But we may legitimately ask whether they 
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are truly facts as they chum to be. The old question What is 
truth ” ? may bear one of two meanings. It may mean What 
propositions must I believe in order to have truth ” ? In this 
case the answer is supplied by the sciences. Or it may mean 
“ What makes truth true ” ? Alexander’s answer to this is as 
follows: “Any reality is an occupation of space-time in a 
particular configuration. I call that its internal structure. 

Truth and error depend in any subject matter on 

whether the reality about which the proposition is conversant 
admits or excludes that proposition in virtue of the internal 
structure of the reality in question ; this truth is apprehended 
through intercourse of minds of which some confirm the true 
proposition and reject the false and the truth is the proposition 
sti tested as thus related to collective judging ** (p. 252). 

The test of truth then is not cori*e8pondence to reality but 
the coherence amongst themselves of propositions. True pro- 
jMisitions belong to reality ; false ones introduce elements from 
elsewhere ; they arc found to lie incoherent with true ones and 
arc rejected by us. 'Prue propositions, however, arc real facts 
and except for their trutli (ix, being possessed by mind) they 
are the same as reality itself. The only reality error possesses 
is as the object of the judgment. 

Whereas coherence among true propositions and among the 
minds which believe them is determined by the nature of 
reality itself, in tlie realm of practice it is coherence among 
wills which primarily determines what is yoor/. “The reality 
whicli we produce is good in so far as it satisfies coherently the 
persons who bring it about ” (p. 274). Tlio objects of will arc 
propositions or connexions of fact which we seek to bring about 
in the external world, cjj., a certain journey is to be taken. In 
order to bring about what I have thus first in idea, it is essential 
to be guided in my action by the nature of the particular bit of 
external reality in which I find myself, including existing social 
institutions. I must for example lit my actions in with the 
local railway time table. But the primary fact is that a 
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conscious mind wills an object and the realization of that 
willing involves changing the external world. Human beings 
are essentially social in character. Hence in some cases, they 
co-operate with one another to bring about the objects of their 
willings ; in other cases they compete with one another for the 
realization of incompatible ends. Out of this ceaseless conflict 
there emerges a body of “ goods ** approved by the general body 
of agents. These are conserved in various mural and social 
institutions and become the standard by which either an agent 
or his action is judged. The characters are good which act 
in the spirit of these institutions, and the various types of their 
goodness are the virtues of character. Tlie non -mental facts 
which are the purely external aspect of the institutions are not 
good in themselves but only as securing in certain fashion, that 
is, coherently, the satisfactions of the passions of the persons 
engaged ” (pp. 277-8). Since moral institutions and laws are 
concerned to secure the coherent distribution of satisfaction 
among individuals, evil is the failure to do this. Evil deals 
with the same conditions as good, viz., liuman nature and the 
external world, but handles them amiss ; satisfaction is not 
achieved, or is achieved by the wrong person, or in respect of 
the wrong objects. Evil is therefore the moral counterpart of 
error. 

In the case of the third type of tertiary quality, — beauty 
and its unvalue ugliness, — the connexion between minds and 
things is still more intimate. When an object is judged to be 
beautiful a ^)art of the object itself is supplied by the mind. As 
compared witli a perceived thing, the beautiful object is illusory, 
for it docs not exist in tlie form in which it is apprehended. 
But as compared witli an illusion the beautiful object is not 
erroneous because it is not attributed to any real object outside 
the lesthetic experience itself; it is a new sort of reality brought 
into Ijeing by the mind itself in combination with objects. 

If the aesthetic semblance were taken to be real it would 
become cognitive illusion and cease to be aesthetic; for example. 
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the figures in Botticelli’s “Spring” express movement, but if 
we thought they really moved, the aesthetic effect would at once 
disappear. Beauty in an object means the harmonious blending 
of elements, some existing in reality and some supplied by the 
mind itself. But it means more also. It distinguishes those 
minds which do see beauty in the object from others which fail 
to do so. “ Coherence in the internal constitution of beauty is 
also coherence among the minds which appreciate it, and 
exclusion of other minds” (p. 294). Such persons who do 
appreciate beauty become standard minds — this is only possible 
because the beautiful percept is the result of a judgment. ” Just 
because such judgments, * I see this alive,’ * I see this form 
solid,’ are implied in the beautiful work, it is possible for others 
to take note of my attitude and at once to find the same object 
beautiful and to share my attitude; to approve both the beauty, 
and me in my pronouncement that it is beautiful ” (p. 295). 
The propositions we deal with in judging beauty are difierent 
from the propositions of truth and goodness. They are neither 
ordinary external propositions, nor are they mental propositions^ 
but they are propositions in which mind and the non-mental 
are combined. This account of the appreciation of beauty 
applies not only to works of art but equally to natural objects. 
In the case of a natural object Professor Alexander maintains^ 
when its beauty is felt it is incorrectly perceived — something is 
added to or selected from reality in the process. 

This view seems to me to be full of difficulty. I admit that 
we may read our moods into a scene (p. 289) — the whistling 
wind over dried stems of dead grasses on the liillside may 
sadden us; but when we describe the scene as “dreary,’* 
“ lonely,” we do so knowing well that the “ dreariness ” is a 
mode of ourself not a quality of the landscape. In other cases 
where we admire the beauty of a landscape or the grandeur of 
mountain scenery, I fail to see that mind does add features to 
the object in the way Professor Alexander suggests. In 
admiring a landscape it would seem that it is the form of the 
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various olgects, the wealth and blending of colours/which call 
out immediately the response of human appreeiation. These 
features would undoubtedly not be the same if I stood on the 
hill itself but the modified featui'es are mere appearance ” in 
Professor Alexander's sense of the term, and are due to external 
reality, not to mind. The blueness of the mountains and their 
rugged outline, the blending of the purple and gold of the heather 
and gorse, which are the elements I consider beautiful are undoub- 
tedly duo to the distance from which I am viewing them, but I 
cannot see that in judging them as beautiful mind has added 
anything more to them than in judging them as distant. When 
the mountain is judged as distant the proposition claims to be 
true ; and if the claim is coherent with all other true proposi- 
tions about the mountain then reality is of this character, — and 
the mountain is distant. When the mountain is judged to be 
beautiful, then its beauty according to Alexander lies in the 
fact that the proposition judged presupposes another proposition 
in which the mind has in some way united itself with the 
mountain. In each case the judging” inu.st Ije a l)are act of 
assertion. These assertions are distinguishable the one from 
the other only by their objects which are in the first example 
an assertion about external I’eality ns sucli, and in the second 
an assertion about external reality combined with niiid. 

One cannot help feeling that this treatment of values gives 
no account of the experiencing of value. How does the 
enjoyment of a judgment of truth differ from the enjoyment of 
a judgment of beauty ? Yet as experiences they arc certainly 
different. Would Professor Alexander agree with Professor 
Perry in describing the “central fact” of value exi)erieiice as 
“ modes of attitude and impulses,” or “ as an enacted, sensed, or 
possibly felt mode of the organism,” or is there no such 
“ central fact ” ? 

Professor Alexander’s account of truth I find still more 
difficult. It is asserted that the criterion of truth is coherence 
among propositions, i.e., assertions about reality ; but if truth 
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thus follows reality aud is determined by it what is gained 
by denying coherence to reality itself ? (see p. 258). Unless 
reality itself be coherent how can " truth about reality ” be so ? 
It would seem that by thus refusing to admit that it is the 
nature of reality to be coherent^ Alexander is driven, in spite 
of himself, to treat truth as a subjective character of minds, 
for he is compelled to admit that a fact which is true to-day 
may be false to-morrow (p. 263) or even that contradictory 
facts may be true for two minds at the same time if they live 
under different conditions. “The once true proposition may 
turn out oven to be erroneous for the newer knowledge, while 
it remains true aud real as such within the narrower range of 
ancient revealed fact.” Professor Alexander’s criticism of the 
pragmatic view of truth is that it gives no account of the 
nature of reality but states simply “Truth is that which 
works.” He himself would go a step further and say, “Truth 
works iiecauso it is tletermined by the nature of reality”; 
but for a satisfactory tlieory of truth one must I think under- 
stand “determined by reality” in a more drastic sense than 
Alcxaiiilcr himself does. 

From the point of view of his theory there can l)e no dis- 
tinction between a “judgment of fact” and a “judgment of 
value,” for every judgment must be of the latter type. One 
feels, however, that there is a roal difference in status between 
truth and the other tertiary qualities. While goodness and 
teaiity are predominantly subjective in reference, even when 
universal in form, truth is essentially objective. Goodness and 
beauty arc determined primarily by the efforts aud interests of 
individual sulrjects ; truth is determined primarily by the 
nature of reality itself. Acts of lielieving or judging are of 
course subjective and transient in character ; but truth 
possesses a form of reality timeless and unchangeable in and 
througli which the world of changing existence is revealed 
to us. 




Meeting of the Ariatotelian Society oJi, 21, dower Street, W,G, I, 
on June \2th, 1922, at 8 p.m. 


XL— GEOMETRY AND REALITY. 

By Thomas Gkkenwood. 

Eor many centuries, geometry and mechanics had the most 
brilliant fortune as rational sciences. But the discovery of non- 
Euclidian geometry, and the momentous revolution brought 
about in the field of natural philosophy during these last years, 
have thrown strong doubts on the self-evidence of the funda- 
mental concepts of geometry, and the basic notions of Newtonian 
mechanics. It is argutid now, that only testhetical considera- 
tions and psychological reasons of formal economy and utility 
could justify the privileged position of the axioms of these 
sciences. The practice, for example, of seeing in a distance two 
marked positions on a practically rigid body is something whicli 
is lodged deeply in our habit of thought. We are accustomed 
further to regard three points as being situated on a straight 
line, if their apparent •posrtjOtts.ca^j.^be made to coincide for 
observation with ()ne\eye,\4ui%'^^^^^ of our place of 

observation. If, in pursuance of our habit. erf thought, wo now 
supplement the propositions of Euclidian geolnetry by the single 
proposition that two points on a practically rigid body always 
correspond to the sajiie distance or line-interval, independently 
of any changes in position to which we may subject the body, 
the propositions of Euclidian geometry then resolve themselves 
into propositions on the imssible relative position of practically 
rigid bodies.* 

One is led then to suppose that the truths of geometry and 
mechanics reach a unique level. As I’rofessor Painleve says, 
there is no essential difference between geometry and mechanics;! 

* Einstein, Rdativity, Chap. I. 

f Painley6, La Mecawique, in M^thode des Sdmiee, vol. i. 

Q 
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both are experimental sciences, although their ilevelopinents 
have been different ; the axioms of pure geometry are nothing 
else but the rofined form of the properties of natural bodies. 
And Bdclier writes: Geometry becomes the simplest of the 
natural sciences, and its axioms are of the nature of physical 
laws, to be tested by experience and to bo regarded as true 
only within the limits of the errors of observation.’** 

Professor Einstein lias a different opinion, wlien he writes in 
his book on Belatimty that the concept “ true ” does not tally 
with the assertions of pure geometry, because by the word 
“ true ** we are eventually in the habit of designating always 
the correspondence w^ith a " real ” object ; geometry, however, 
is not concerned with the relations of the ideas involved in it 
to objects of experience, but only with the logical connexion of 
the ideas among theTnselve8.t Poincare had already said: 
“ Geometry is not an experimental sciimce ; experience forms 
merely the occasion for our reflecting upon the geometrical 
ideas wliich pre-exist within us.”} 

And Professor Eddington answering the question whether 
it is true to say tliat “ any two sides of a triangle are together 
greater tlian the third side,” says lie is quite unable to say 
whether this proposition is true or not. “ I can deduce it,'* he 
continues, “ from certain other propositions still nuu-e elementary, 
the axioms ; if these are true, the proposition is true ; if the 
axioms arc not true, the proposition is not true universally ; 
whether the axioms are true or not, I cannot say, and it is out- 
side my province to consider. But for reasons which I d(» not 
profess to understand, my friend the ])hysicist is more interested 
ill Euclidian geometry and is continually setting us problems 
in it.’*§ 

All these conflicting o])iiiions are unilateral. For the 

^ Ihdletm Amer, MtUh. tSoc, [2], 2 (1904), p. 124. 

t Einstein, /ielativiiy, Chap. I. 

I “ Foundations of Geometry,’’ in MonUi^ 9 (1899), p. 41. 

§ Eddington, Time aitd Oravitatwny Chap. I. 
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contention of physicists that no system of geometry can be taken 
as truo is based on the fact that they consider geometry with 
reference to natural phenomena, and fail to take it as an 
independent science, formally irrelevant to a description of the 
universe. We must remember here, that truth has two aspects : 
a formal and a material aspect. A proposition is said to be 
formally true, either when its terms are not contradictory, or 
when it can be deduced, by means of reasoning, from a coherent 
system of primitive notions and axioms relatively to which it is 
said to be true. The material aspect of truili is of a more 
complex character; for we have to deal here not only with 
thought, but also with facts, that is to say with data of intuition 
and experience. Material truth requires the agreement of 
thinking with experience, while formal truth is caused by the 
self-agreement of tliought. It follows that a proposition can be 
formally true and materially false ; for instance, wlien we say 
that “ the by per volume of a hypersphere is equal to its volume 
multiplied by one-fourth of its radius ” this statement is formally 
true, but it is not verifiable by experience and is therefore 
materially false. This distinction between the two aspects of 
truth is of great importance, because it gives the clue to the 
specific difference between pure geometry and a|)plied nieclianics. 
It will be observed also that we take truth in the scholastic 
sense of rd cl inklMih; but we extend the meaning 

of the word “ res ” not only to objects of the external world, but 
also to objects created by thought. 

Now, although the ultiinale Iwuiis of geometry is empirical^ 
it must be aekiiowlcilged that tlie active i^olc of experience 
ceases when the primitive notions and postulates of gc*jnietry are 
established, (leometry belongs then to the conceptual order 
and constitutes what is called “axiomatic geometry,” a kind of 
hypothetico-deductive system. As such, pure geonudry sets 
out from certain primitive notions, such as “ point,” “ straight 
lino,” “ plane,” which are not defineil and with which we are 
able to associate more or less definite ideas, and from certain 

Q 2 
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simple propositions or axioms, or postulates, which, in virtue of 
these ideas, we are inclined to accept as respecting the laws of 
thought. These axioms state certain relations between the 
primitive notions, which are thus supplemented and universally 
characterized. When, on the basis of a logical process common 
to all sciences, the justilicatioii of which we feel ourselves 
compelled to admit, all remaining propositions are shown to 
follow from those axioms, they are proved. 

But if there is no difliculty about the truth of a geometrical 
proposition deduced from a coherent set of axioms, what about 
the truth of the axioms themselves ? This question is unanswer- 
able by the methods of geometry; but it is not in itself entirely 
without meaning, as Einstein says. Without going far into the 
essence of geometrical axioms, we can say that they are true 
in so far as they express possible relations between primitive 
notions, undefined in the realm of geometry, but having a 
limited field of indetcrniination by reason of the intuitive data 
which preside at their formation. Geometrical axioms are true, 
because in the conceptual order, thought hinds itself Nvith the 
results of its normal activity. 

The case of physical axioms is diflereiit, for they are always 
subject to some discussion and susceptible of being overllirown 
or contradicted by some new discoveries, whik geometrical 
axioms are immutable in theiuselves. The reason of the revisi- 
bility of physical postulates lies in the very object of pliysical 
science. Having observed a series of natural phenomena, the 
physicist has to classify them in ortler to stabilize his observa- 
tions and deduce from them the laws which are to constitute 
science. But the external world does not give our senses any 
presentations of natural laws. Like the ancient Sphynx, natui-e 
does not give away her secrets : the mind has to guess them. 
How is it done? How do we proceed successfully from 
particular observations to those universal laws presenting the 
harmony of the universe ? The only way is to form hypotheses 
based on analogies : by an act of imagination, human mind can 
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suppose between the observed facts some possible relations 
which are tried afterwards by means of experimentation. Thus 
Kepler, led by metaphysical considerations, thought that the 
stars must obey certain laws in their motion ; and only much 
later was he able to verify that his observations coincided with 
the constructions of his imagination. 

There is no difficulty about the truth of what we observe 
and what we experience because of the simplicity of sense- 
perception. The whole question of truth, in pliysics, lies then 
entirely in the modality of the liypotheses. Although a 
physical hypothesis is an act of imagination, and therefore 
subject to the laws of thought, it is by no means a free creation 
of the mind, a convention similar to geometrical axioms. 
For if the latter have only to bo coherent Ijetween themselves 
in a definite system, and are irrelevant to their actual interpre- 
tation, the former must satisfy a further condition, which is 
far more complicated : a physical hypothesis inust neces- 
sarily lead to the explanation of the group of phenomena 
through which it developed, and also of the new phenomena 
which observation will bring in that group. Nature cannot 
obey the fancies of our iumginatiou ; we have to liiid out her 
own laws and obey them first. If geometry deals with formal 
relations between indefinable concepts without considering the 
content of these concepts, the physicist has especially to care 
about that content itself. He is not at liberty to play with 
mathematical symbols; for he has to struggle with a reality 
which sols limits, wide enough however, to Ins imagination. 

For instance?, the compression of gases is at first propor- 
tional to the exerted pressure; but then, i.»arting with its 
mathematical expression, it becomes smaller and smaller. .1 ii the 
same way, it is always possible to increase steadily the speed of a 
train; but the stability of tlio raili-oad, the btmugth of the 
materials in use, the structural elements of the engine, impose 
an irrefragable limit upon the practicability of the calculations. 
Then again, mathematics can build up a most wonderful 
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theory of hyperpolyliedra, but there is no matter to which the 
conclusions of such systems can be applied. It is a truism that 
the science of the possible is infinite ; but it is the sanction of 
reality which gives a material value to an hypothesis. 

Let us illustrate with a general example the contrast between 
geometry and physics. By means of tlie Euclidian geometry 
and the Galilean system of co-ordinates, Newton, considering 
space and time as two absolutes, had been able to give a mathe- 
matical expression to liis immortal law of gravitation. Now 
the evolution of science has led Professor Einstein to give a 
different law of the universal attraction, by means of 
Minkowski's foiir-diiueiisiunal Universe and Biemanii's generali- 
zation of the Gaussian system of co-ordinates. The difference 
of the two laws may be expressed analytically, in polar 
co-ordinates for a particle of gravitational mass, m, as follows: 
Any ])articlo of light pulse movc.s so that the integral of tlie 
interval, ils, between two points of its j)ath, in four dimeiisionsi 
is stationary where 

ih^ = — 7”Wr- — + yfil^ (Einstein), 

-f- (Newton), 

considering that 7=1— 2nh/r. 

The two laws differ then by the factor multi[nying the term 
Which corresponds to tlie external worhl ? I'hree crucial 
tests were predicted by Einstein to meet this ({uestion : (1) tlie 
determination of the discrepancy of the perihelion of Mercury, 
(2) the deflection r)f a ray of light passing near a great mass 
like the sun, (3) the displacement of the lines of the spectrum 
towards the red in a gravitational field. The story of these 
historical tests is well known ; witli certain restrictions for the 
third one, they all verify Einstein's law, which is then to be 
considered as the true law of gravitation, while Newton's law 
is but a limiting case of Eiiisteiu's General Principle of 
IbClativity. 
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But if these laws are considered as logical consequences of 
two hypothetico-deductivo systems starting with different 
postulates, both of them are formally true ; and their difference 
is but a consequence of the fundamental conceptions underlying 
Newton’s and Einstein s mechanics, whicli, however, in them- 
selves are also true. It is the content of experience, expressed 
by these laws, wliich influences their material truth. 

The contrast between the methods of geometry and physics 
based on the distinction between formal and material truth, 
shows easily how meaningless is the question of the true 
geometry of tlie univ(?rsc. 

From Lobatchefski to Einslein, a long series of mathemati- 
cians thouglil. it possible to determine the geometry of Iho 
universe. For them the (piestion: According to tlio laws of 
what geometry do the natuml bodies behave ? has a precise 
meaning which could be worked out by experimental tests. In 
other words, the question whether Euclidian, or Lobatchefskian, 
or Kiemaiiiiian geometry corresponds to the external world, can be 
answered experimentally, within the limits of errors of observa- 
tion. We must only assume that light propagates in a 
straight line, and that every measure of length, whether 
geodesic or astronomical, is to be calculated by means of the 
propagation of light. 

The experiment imagiued by Lobatchefski and Bolyai, the 
originators of wliat Schweikart calls “astral geometry,” was 
very simple. By measuring the three interior angles of a large 
triangle, they tlionght to verify whether tliat sum is equal, 
less or greater than two right angles. In the first case, 
space would bo Euclidian; in the second ease, it would be 
Lobatchefskian ; and in the third case, it would be Biemaunian. 
And, as Legendre proved it, the verification for one triangle 
must staud good for any other triangle. Gauss had already 
attempted a similar experiment : while Kant was endeavour- 
ing to show the psychological character of spatial intuitiou, 
and deduce its physical meaning, Gauss had undertaken more 
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accurate geodesic measurements of triangulatioii in the Hartz 
Valley. 

But all these observations proved negative : space presented 
itself as Euclidian. Nevertheless there was an idea amongst 
men of science, that iiioi'c accurate observations and the 
development of the mechanical consequences of non-Euclidian 
geometry with regard to astronomical problems, would certainly 
favour the legitimacy of uoii-Euclidian postulates as physical 
hypotheses. This was done by Einstein, when he built u]> 
his theory of Relativity by means of Riemann's geometrical 
conceptions. As a matter of fact, without the wonderful 
development of non-Euclidian gcoinetiy, Einstein’s achieve- 
ment would iiave been im])ossible. But are we to conclude, 
with him, that the geometry of the universe is not Euclidian ? 
This aftirmatiou is simply too bold and premature, for it has 
no real import. And we must confess that Einstein’s cosmo- 
logical considerations on this topic are the least convincing 
portion of his work. 

Euclidian geometry, says Einstein, must be a))andoned, 
because in a system of reference rotating relatively to a system 
at rest, the geometrical behaviour of the bodies, which are 
affected by the Fitzgerald-Loreritz contraction, dues not 
correspond to Euclidian geometry. In simpler words, the path 
of moving bodies in nature Is never a Euclidian straight line, 
because of the action of gravitational fields, which is always 
effective ; the universe therefore, is not Euelidian. 

The fallacy of this argument is easily seen, if we point out 
that because the path of a niuviug lj!)dy is inlliiejiced by the 
presence of gravitational fields, it does not follow at all that 
the Euclidian straight line path is not there. As a matter of 
fact, it is there, althougli not actually followed by the moving 
body. Let us consider for a moment a pliotograph of the solar 
eclipse of May, 1919. We see plainly the magnificent curve 
described by the rays of light of remote stars passing near the 
sun ; but at the same time, we see that there is a Euclidian 
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straight line path between these very stars and the point 
where their rays of light touch the earth. It is not followed 
by these rays of light, because, according to the Principle of 
Tjeast Action, the shortest way between two points in a spatio- 
temporal continuum is influenced by tlie presence of gravita- 
tional fields. And this is so far true that if the sun, 
which causes the gravitational field in this case, were taken 
further and further away, the path of these same rays of light 
would have a decreasing curvature, thus tending asymptotically 
towards a Euclidian straight line. That path would be adequately 
Euclidian, if impossiMle the sun and all other gravitational 
fields were removed fiom the universe. 

Another argument familiar to I'elativists is tliat the geometry 
of the universe cannot be Euclidian, because Einstein’s theoiy 
is based on lliemaunian geometry, where space is curved ami 
the straight line illimited but finite. This argument, liowever, 
looked through its adequate pro]>ortioii, means only that 
Riemann’s geometry is more convenient than any otlier for the 
description of the universe. In fact, there is a principle in the 
theory of groups of transformations, called the Principle of 
Itlquivalence, which enabled Poincare, Klein and others to 
transpose any system of metrical geometry into any other. 
By means of a biunivociil correspondence, illustrated with 
an appropriate vocabulary, between two geometries, any 
iiiemarmiaii concept, for instance, is shown to be equivalent to 
a Euclidian concept. It follows then, that the group of 
natural phenoineiia cxplaintMl by the tiieory of Ridativity can 
be interpreted by means of Euclidian geometry ; as axiomatic 
geometry alone makes no aflinnatioiis on tlic mality accessible 
to experience, but only axiomatic geometry completed with 
physical propositions, it is possible, whatever be the nature of 
reality, to keep Euclidian geometry. Geometry [G] does not 
enunciate anything on the behaviour of I'eal objects, but 
geometry together witli the sum [P] of physical laws ; it is the 
sum [G + P] whioh can be checked by experience. It is thea 
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always possible to take [G] ss Euclidian and make* appropriate 
assumptions with reference to some parts of [P]; it is only 
necessary to take the remainder of [P] such as the sum 
[6 + P] is in agreement with experience. In the case of 
Selativity, however, it is more convenient and less complicated 
to describe the universe as Hiemanniaii. Convenience is tlicn 
the condition of the choice of the world’s geometry; and 
we must dmw tlie attention to tlie word “description” in 
physical science, which has the profoundcst significance for 
Epistemology.* Because a description is always by means of 
the accidents: tlie essence of the thing described is left 
untouched by this operation. 

Now we come to the ontologiwil aspect of onr argument. 
With all the essential diflercnce between the object and method 
of geometry and of iiliysics, there must be a close connexion 
between these two disci])Iines. Because, on tiio one hand, 
physical sciences cannot reach their actual degi*ec of certitude 
without the help of maLliematics, and (ju tin? ntlier hand, 
matheinatics would hci useless if it liad no pifu;lical value, 
considering also tliat its origin is empirical. In fact, when 
the thinking ]>crson stops to ii>Hcct upon tlie fact that the 
existence of Neptune was pointed unt to the astronomer before 
liis telescope had noticed this waiiderei' in the ren>ote heavens ; 
when he learns that the mathematician by a theory related to 
the solution of the problem of finding the roots of an algebraic 
equation, is able to say that there are not more than thirty-two 
distinct types of crystals ; when he rcincinbcrs that the c.xisteiKMi 
of wireless telegra])hy is due to deductions of Maxwell by means 
of theorems that depend upon imaginary quanlities ; when, to 
give a last iiislanco, he considers that the abstruse non-Euclidian 
geometry of iticmanii and the tortuous theory of absolute 


* D. Wrinch, “On certain Methodological Aspects of the Theory of 
Relativity,” in ifiW, April, 10:22 ; and B. Uuasell, IntrtydwAion to Mathe- 
matieal Philosophy. 
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differential calculus of liicci and Lovi-Civita enabled p]instein to 
work out bis momentous law of gravitation, which is, as says 
Sir J. J. Thomson, one of the highest achieveinents of human 
thought; ho will undoubledly endeavour to i>cnctratc this 
mysterious riddle which lias perplexed all the great seekei’s 
of the unknown : How is it possible that geometry and inathe'- 
matics in general, which are constructions of the human mind, 
independent, in their structure and development, of all 
experience, adapt themselves so wonderfully to the objects of 
reality ? Is Jieason able to discover by its sole activity, the? 
very properties of the existing universe ? 

By denying the reality of matter for the benefit of extension, 
Deseartes was led to tlie conclusion lliat geometry and mathe- 
matics ill general (because of his invention of analytical 
geometry) are the science of Ecality, tlic seienec which could 
|)enetrate the ultimate essence of its object; and Nature would 
be completely known when the iKlifice of mathematics would be 
completed. And the modern style lugieist, with all the restric- 
tions he makes in the (,'ai1:osiaii doctrine, still liolds that lleason 
is tlie ruler of things as well as the ruler of thought. For him, 
mathematics, mechanics, physics and every science which uses 
iiiatlieniatical expressions are a developer I aspiict of logic; so 
that there is no incompatibility between the laws of chemistry, 
for instance, and the laws of thought, as Leibniz said, Dum Devn 
calatlat fit mundm. 

But on the other hand, we must remember that when 
the inatbcmaticiau tries his creative power of imagination 
on ideal constructions, lie does not think of any practical 
utilization of the msulls lie obtains. While to tlie physicist 
mathematical systems are operatoi's enabling liim to act more 
successfully on matter, to the luathematician the coiistructiou 
of an abstract theory is an end in itself iinlepciuleiitly of its 
applications. As Professor Bouassc says, the creator of new 
mathematical forms does not care whether his inventions 
correspond to some reality. The forms in themselves interest 
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him more than anything else, for they enlarge the ready- 
I'eckoner of mathematical forms. .It is another question 
whether in a near or I’eniote future, physical phenomena will 
consent to lodge in tliose structures. The algebraist prepares in 
advance sets of moiilils which will he utilized by the physicist 
according to his coiivcnience. lint he does not think of that 
convenience when he makes them ; although history shows us 
that many times the solution of a ])liy.sical prohleni has led 
})hysicisLs to invent new mathematical roriiis, as for example, 
wlieii the ideas ol’ Faraday led Maxwell to the inathematiciil 
exposition of the electromagnetic lln;<iry. 

The iiulei)endcii(H! of mathematicians towarils reality is 
sliowii by the fact that a great number of mathematical and 
specially of geometrical constructions do not lind or rather* 
cannot have a eorrespondiiig reality. Wo have moiitioned the 
theory of liyj)er])olyhedra which has no appliwition in nature. 
In the same way it is impossible to give an adc<|uatt' geome- 
trical description of a ilower. Nature is far more complicated 
than geometry and inatheiiiatics ; so that if we are to describe tlie 
external world, matliemati(‘s must be supplemented with qualita- 
tive principles. It is certain then that matbeinalic.s arc not at all 
co-exLensivc with reality : On the one hand, reality outruns them 
by its imprevisibility : ami on the other hand, it is oversteppiMl 
liy them by all the distance between existence an.i possibility. 

However, it is always possible to reconcile the real with 
that overwhelming ereation of virtual relations. For Itcasoii, 
however disinterested one may think it, has a utilitarian 
function. With tliii siime activity, reason deduces a pro- 
position from other pro|)ositLoiis, and relations between natural 
phenomena. If <[uanlilative i-elations, which are the object 
of mathematics, agree with the laws of natun* as well as 
with the laws of thought, it is becaus(i of the (conformity of the 
order in nature and the order in iliouglit. We are adapted to 
our environment, to the world in which we live, in such a way 
as to make possible not only our material living, but also our 
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intellectual development. Neither our sensible organs, nor our 
intellect could attain their normal development if there were 
an incompatibility between human mind and the external 
world, if our previsions, based on undeniable observations, led 
us to untrue conclusions with regard to similar observations. 
If science is power, it is because our reason, in its attempt to 
comprehend nature, gives us thereby the necessary means to act 
on it. We are therefore convinced that the universe has 
its laws and that we are able to penetrate them; wo are 
convinced that the external world cannot cliange its laws, in the 
same way as we cannot change the laws of thought ; we feel, so 
to speak, that Reality binds us with it, in an insuperable circle. 

In this stage of reHectiou, the thinker has to face a last 
as{)cct of the problem, which is by far the most alarming. If. 
the alliance between matiieniatics and physics is undeniable, 
does science explain things as they are ? Are science and 
reality identical ? The great physicist, Duhem, denied that 
science can explain everything. For him, a pliysical theory is 
but an attempt towards a symbolic representation of Reality, 
and not an explanatory inquiry about the real. A physical 
theory,” he states, “ is an abstriict system which sums up and 
classifies logically a group of experinientiil laws, without pre- 
tending to ex])laiiL them.”* An eminent mathematician and 
philosopher, Professor Le Roy, goes further, when he says that 
not only physical theories are symbolic and conventional, but 
that scientiHc facts themselves are mere crciitions of our 
mind. For liim, science is made u]) of conventions, whence 
its apparent truth. Rut scientific facts, and a fortiori scientific 
laws, are artificial creations of the scientist himself. Science, 
therefore, cannot teach us anything about reality ; it can only 
be used as a rule of action. 

We could hardly expect any other from a distinguished 
follower of Rergsoii. Yet at the same time we maintain that it 


* Duhem, La Thiorie Physique: Sa Stnwtnre, 
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is impossible for science to be iiuti-intcliectualistic : science must 
bo intellcctualistic, or it will not be at all. We take science as 
a logical classification of facts, as a means of putting together 
certain obsei'vations which are apparently separated, although 
they are really linked by some hidden but natural necessity. 
But a logical classification is an explanation by the natural 
causes ; because its object is not to reveal to us any order in 
nature, save the order existing in things, the intimate relations 
between objects of reality ; if possible the plan of nature itself. 
It is not the i)rivilcge of n?ason to create physical laws, but 
only to utilize them when discovered. Wo cannot pretend 
however, that science gives us the comprehension of the true 
essence of things. If we get every day nearer and nearer to 
the knowledge of reality, we must confess at the same time, 
that we are still, with rosiioct to the ultimate mechanism of 
things, in the position of an engine(;r towards a machine of 
whi(di a few organs only are visible, the remainder being still 
inaccessible to him. Tlio i*eason of our ignorance is sinii)lc: 
it is tliti material ity of human means of perc(5ptioii, which 
liinders our comprehension of the ultimate nature of things. 
Ilesides, whatever has relations to things distinct from itself, 
could not lie what it is, if those din'ereiit tilings did not exist : 
and therefore we rjiniiot know a thing as it is, uiil(»ss we know 
all its relations to all the other things in the universe. We 
cannot hope then to penetrate adeipiatcly the essence of 
things, although we nm.st be convinced, with the great 
mineralogist Lapparent, that science jirogrcsses by successive 
approximations towards an ade(|nate explanation of the 
relations between sensible things. Scientilic certitude may 
bo considered as asyinjitotic, because of the hyjiothetical 
character of scientific theories. Science and reality are not, 
therefore, congruent : the evolution of our knowledge and tlic 
nature of things are in the relation of a science-curve to its 
reality-asymptote. 

But at the same time, we must acknowledge that every day 
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we make a new conquest over the unknown, which reinains for 
us a definite acquisition. Although scientific theories cannot be 
looked u))on as an adequate knowledge of Nature, because 
tteality is necessarily refracted by the mental factors of our 
general constructions, yet our knowledge of particular facts and 
even of limited groups of facts related between themselves, can 
be mate.rially true, independently of the scientific theories wit.h 
which they may agree. It then, the evolution of the various 
physical theories from the early Greek philosophers up to the pre- 
sent day seems to prove a constant failure of theoretical science, 
we must realize that, amongst what are considered to be ruins in 
an old physical theory, there remains a certain invariant which 
makes the very value of the new theories. Light, for instance, 
is subject to gravitation ; Newton knew it and gave the figures 
for the deflection of rays of light grazing the sun. Einstein, by 
means of a new theory, corrects Newton's formula, as we know. 
But whatever be the exact amount of that deflection, whatever 
be the primitive assuni])tions of the theories predicting that 
deflection, the fact is there ; the deflection of the rays of light 
grazing the sun is an invariant whicli subsists what(?ver be thc^ 
fortune of the physical systems which try to account for it. 
So, by calling a fact “dcsoxydation” or " phlogistication '* 
we do Jiot change the fact as sucli : its expression only is 
altered. The same again, we may call a geometrical entity a 
“Euclidian circumferonco” or a “ Hicmannian straight line" in 
the antipodal system, without altering its veiy nature, fii other 
words, llie essence of a thing iloes not change when its meaning 
is expresscil in English, in Freiicli or in German. 

We do not go, however, as far as to say that science is a ' 
well-made language, as Locke contends ; for us, science is not 
only a nominalistic system of coherent relations between 
indefinables, but the expression of true mlations between real 
objects. Sensible things, for which the word " object ” has been 
invented, are really objects and not fugitive and unseizable 
appearances. When we ask then what is the value of science. 
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we do not mean does science enable us to comprehend the very 
essence of things, but does it enable us to understand the true 
relations of things? And science has lived long enough to 
prove the stability of its particular constructions. As Poincard 
says, through the evolution of scientific systems, there is some- 
thing which is always there, always present, definitely acquired, 
and that something is the essential. 

It could not be otherwise. For changes do not happen in the 
laws of nature or in natural facts, but in the way in which we 
conceive and express them, liealily is immutable ; our 
interpretations of it are, liowever, conditioned by the necessity 
and the adequacy of the data on whicli wo base our solutions. 
One may argue here that, if the world is rational, we ought not 
to make mistakes in the expression of its laws. But if wo know 
thoroughly the laws of our mind, we are not quite sure about the 
laws of nature. The materiality of our being is an obstacle to 
our immediate knowledge of things as they arc. We liavo to 
reason first about appearances, and, naturally, commit errors. 
Our convictions, even reasoned, are not a snUieient guarantee 
of truth. 

We conclude, then, by saying, tliat science has a value 
independently of our reason. The reality of the external world 
is certainly independent of the (?yes which see it, of the hands 
which touch it, of thought itself, lleality is . ot created in 
and by empirical exi)eriencc; it exists ready-made outside and 
prior to experience. In tluit sense, we can say that the content 
of science is reality. So that if, pn* iuqmHibile, mankind were 
annihilated, science would undoubtedly disappear us such. But 
its content would still be there; nature would continue its 
performance according to the same laws ; the spectators only 
would be missing. 



Meeting of the Aristotelian Society at 21, Omer Street, W,G. 1, 
mi July 1922, at 8 p.m. 


Xn.— IIUNTKDHTTO CJlOOE’S “HlSTOIUOaUAlMlY.” 

Jhj Douglas Ainslie. 

L 

In Bencdotto Crocc/a “ Pliiloaophy of the Spirit,” as it 
appears to ino, tlio West looks the East full in the face and 
then deliberately turns its back. Life is Keiility lived as 
traditionally it has been lived in Europe during historical 
time. The mystical Ecality of the Vedanta and other Indian 
systems is the illusion. This point of view finds expression in 
the work on the nature of History and of History writing now 
before ns, wliere it is maintained that History is etpial to 
Philosophy and identical with it, as the universal is identi(;al 
with tlic particular. 

What is the chief problem of modern philosophy ? Sundy it 
is that of solving the dualism between nature and spirit, 
between the known and the unknown, between subjective and 
objective reality. But the dualism seems often to persist. 
With Bergson, for instance, the vital impulse is left standing 
side by side with life and leads to a dualism, and in this 
rcsi^cct he appears to step backward behind Hegcd, who at 
any rate sought the constant surpassing of the fact by the act 
in the logical synthesis of his categories. 

Croce and Gentile — for to his long discussions witli Gentile 
CJrocc has said that we owe the original conception of the 
identity of Philosophy and History, afterwards worked out and 
much developed in the present volume— regard the concretions 
of rivility as being all cominisod in the act of the spirit, which 
knows nothing but itself, includes within it.self its whole 
history, which is divine histor}% realizing in the expression of 

R 
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itself every fact, every thought, all doing and all thinking, for 
they are one. 

This notion is developed in the three huiidi'cd and odd 
pages of the Hiatoriography, Hut here in the actual writing of 
his book, Croce shows how widely ho differs from Gentile and 
the school of Absolutists proceeding from him and headed by 
De J^ii^iero. Croce says somewhere that he is essentially a 
methodologist, and it is largely in Croce/s sureness of vision, in 
his sense for what is in its place morally, lesthotically or 
logically, that the world as a living whole will (iiid its 
advantage. l<"or Croce the ^Spirit consists of certain eternal 
categories, of which History is one of-ihese and is identic^il 
with philosoidiy : “ Spirit which is the world is the Spirit which 
develops, and is therefore both one and diverse, an eternal 
solution and an eternal problem: philosophy is its self-con- 
sciousness, which is its history, or history which is its philo- 
sophy, each substantially identical with the other ; con- 
Rcuousness is identical with self-consciousness, that is to say, 
both distinct from and one with it, as life and thought.'’ He 
goes on to say that we are able to recognize ourselves in the 
thoughts of other men, which are alsr) our thoughts. 

What is the diflei’cnce between contemporary and past 
history. Croce replies to this with one of his celebrated 
paradoxes involving the discovery of a truuli by declaring 
simply that all history is contem])orary history. He does not 
arrive at this position without a good deal of hatchet work in 
the brushwood of myth and allegory, and an exhaustive treat- 
ment of chronicle, which is defined as temporarily dead 
history. History is dead until it is lived again in thought, 
and every history liecoincs chronicle until it is revived in the 
historian's mind. This distinction is a formal distinction, that 
is to say, truly real. The opposite of what moat of us were 
taught at college is the ease: history comes first, then 
chronicle: first the living being, tlien the corpse, which can 
be breathed njion by the Spirit and again filled with the 
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breath of life — with the life of history wliich is also the life 
of philosophy, since philosophy conditions the history of 
philosophy. For although philosophy always appears as the 
necessary antecedent of the history of philosophy, it must also 
always bo understood as krmdedrje of the history of philosophy, 
since, as Gentile says, it must prepaid and condition actual 
philosophy. He also meets the objection that we are heie in 
the presence of a vicious circle, with the remark that closer 
reflection shows that this circle is not vicious, but as Eosmini, 
following Zabarelhi (of the XVth century), declared of others 
like it, solid. From this identity of philosophy and history, it 
is clear that we cannot distinguish between a historical and a 
systematic treatment of philosophy. 

1 remarked a little way back that Gentile had been the 
instigator of the views jis to the identity of History and 
rhilosophy expounded in this volume. Eut although this is 
perfectly true in general, yet Croce maintains that philosophy 
is the methodology of history, since it furnishes the explanation 
fur the categories which constitute historical judgments, and is 
always in proportion to the philosophical cap^icity of the 
historian. It is to be understood that what is fundamental 
historically is not subject to chronological process. Gentile 
suggests that Groce does not himself altogether escape 
transceiuhmtalism, for although he maintains that thei'e is 
no fundament:il or geneml philosophical problem, yet ho 
himself cannot avoid distinguishing a secondary and episodic 
part from a principal and fundamental part (as in Nnod Sa4j(ji, 
p. 104). Croce would certainly nsply to this that such a 
distinction as ho there makes has merely an episodic or 
didactic value. Gentile insists that the unity which forms 
the basis of philosophy and of history is philosophy and not 
historiography, the universal and not the particulai', in which 
the intellectual activity manifests itself. For Croce they 
would be convertible, for Gentile there is primacy of philo- 
sophy. Gentile talks of the real unity underlying the apparent 
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distinctions in tlie development of the concept of art as 
described by (--roce. lie holds that (Jroco*s concept of art is 
developing us he cnticizcs the various distinctions, and that 
this dovelopincnt is the only problem of aesthetic, anulogoiis to 
the only problem of philosophy in general. 

11 . 

A great part of the Hislormjntphjf is, as I have s.iid, hateliet 
work among the brushwood. Thus of the ^diilolngists lie 
remarks cpigramnuiticiilly Unit they ingenuously believe them- 
selves to have locked up History in their archives, like 
Scheherazade of the Arrthimi NiyhU Entcrtainmcid, and that 
they are really writing history when they pour the contents of 
one book into another. With the intention of defending theii* 
fortress, they have ci-cated an atmosphere of doubt and uncer- 
tainty in their conclusions, which they ingenuously believe to 
he for that mason peculiarly wise and satisfying. Ihit this fi^ir 
of pushing criticism as far as it will go in the search fur truth 
is really lack of intelligence disguised as moderation wliicdi 
“ chips off the edges from the antith(?Hes which it fails to solve.” 
Thought should always and cvorywhei-e be audacious; it should 
never fear itself. 

Ts this agnosticism of philological history reamed ied by 
grading subjects according to the criterion of values? Croce 
says, No, since history is always a history of values, and thus 
of thought, independent of and indilferent to feeling, which is 
essential in the sphere of poetry. But the personal element in 
this shape of feeling must Ih) Ijanishcd from true history. Not 
so, liowever, that imagination whicli is inseparabh^ from the 
historical synthesis, the imagination of thought active with 
itself in determining a given concrete situation. In the search 
for historical truth all those feelings that may have been 
upsuTgiijg in our breasts but a short time before, must vanisli 
before the liglit of truth attained by the liistorical Judgment. 

Is there anything to be said in favour of writers such as 
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Buckle and the Positivists, who wish to make history what they 
call scientific, a thing of weights and measures, or as they term 
it, of observation and experiment ? No, for they would reduce 
history to its pale derivative, natural science. History being 
eternally contemporary, will yet eternally fail to satisfy us, 
because, as we construct it, new facts, a new situation, is elicited 
by our very treatment, asking a new solution. 

With this refutation of the possibility of natural scientific 
history may be coupled the refutation of philological and 
poetical history. None of these forms can be destroyed, 
because they are errors, and therefore not facts. They are nega- 
tive moments of the spirit in its dialectic. Error is not an 
evil, but an Ariel breathing everywhere and inciting to its own 
death, from which comes forth another error perhaps, yet even 
more beautiful and stimulating than the one that has given it 
birth and has by it been slain. The best example of this 
eternal formation of truth from error is our own personal 
history when dealing with historical material. Wo feel our 
sympathies and antipathies aroused by the narrative and by 
the behaviour of the different personages that cross and recross 
the scene : this is the poetical moment, which may be followed 
by a rhetorical moment reflecting our own practical tendencies ; 
then may ensue a philological moment, if we are inclined to 
dwell upon the accuracy or the reverse of narrative. All these 
forms are in time superseded, and having done this, we reach a 
new and more profound historical truth.” 

An excellent example of the fruitfulness of hypercriticism is 
the application of it to the notion of a Universal History. 
Such a history would eventually lead to the madhouse, for were 
we to imagine all possible historical questions answered, others 
infinite would arise from these and we should enter upon a 
vertiginous path of progress to the infinite, which is as wide 
as the road to hell, and if it does not lead there, certainly does 
lead to the madhouse.” So we come hack to the concrete, to 
that concentration upon one vital point which offers a definite 

R 2 
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problem for solution and is oontemporaiy history, whether it 
occurred to-day, last year, or prior to the birth of Buddha. 

As regards the philosophical universal in itsdistuiction from 
the above use of the term in ordinary parlance, history must 
be regarded as thought, thought of the universal in its concrete- 
ness, which is always determined in a particular manner. The 
notions of subject and predicate which appear in the historical 
judgment must give way to the notion of thought; in which 
“ the true subject of history becomes the predicate and the true 
predicate the subject,” the universal is determined in the 
judgment by individualization. Thus is destroyed the false 
dualism of truths of reason (philosophy) and of fact (histoiy), 
contained in the distinction between knowing and understand- 
ing, supposed to occupy separate compartments of the mind, as 
though one should be able to know without understanding, or 
inversely. Thus is abolished the notion of universal history, 
and with it that of universal philosophy, in the sense of a closed 
system. 

III. 

Ueteiministic history is at first sight opposed to the so-called 
philosophy of history, but they are found inevitably to call forth 
one another, because the determiiiist must stop somewhere in 
his search for causes in order to make a beginning. This 
beginning is transcendental, whether it be fouiid in the inter- 
play of atoms or in the Unr:onscious or elsewhere. Call them 
what we will, they are conceived as external to the spirit, 
which is helpless before these apparently opaque entities. But 
what are these entities called facts which have incuned the 
displeasure of the philosophers from Aristotle to Kant ? The 
answer is that as facts they do not exist at all. It is the spirit 
which makes the external facts in its search for causes, thus 
employing a procedure not different from that of natural science 
which analyses and classifies r^lity abstractly. 

Let us look these brute facts in the face and what do we 
see? We see “the light of thought resplendent upon thfiiir 
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foreheads ” : this is the true point of departure which is also the 
point of arrival, for brute facts arc history not only in its 
construction but in its self-coiistriKition. A corollary to this is 
that from the days of the Greeks (to use a conventional phrase) 
histoiy has ever Ijeeii growing richer. We know the causes of 
civilization as little as did the Greeks, but we know the theory of 
civilization better than they know it — we know, for instance, that 
[)oetry is an eternal form of the human spirit, and tins they did 
not know or only understood obscurely. And so on thrtmgh 
various phases of transcendentalism and false imnuincnce until 
wo come to the philosophy of history fashionable to-day, that of 
])rogress and civilization, which by some is believed to depend 
upon the discoveries of natural science. 

But the philosophy of h^tory always carries with it a 
transcendental elenumt, something external to it, and it is not 
until this veil, of whatever substance it may Ije composed, is 
destroyed, that ])hilosophy of history dka, to lie immediately 
born again as, simply, history. This leads to the consideration 
of the problem of progress and decadence. What are these ? 
For (h’oee they cannot l)e taken separately but if combined 
yield virculaHly, which is peqietiially identical and iwrixjtually 
diverse, and thus constitute the notion of development. Tims, 
too, there is no attainment of a positive end in history external 
to itself conceived as attainable either in time or only as 
infinitely to be approximated, but where the end is conceived 
as internal, that is to say, as development, we must hohl that it 
is attained and a new prospect not yet attained at every instant. 
Finally, i)rogres8 from evil to good or decadence from good to 
evil must be taken as really the passage from good to better, in 
which evil is “ the good itself seen in the light of the better.” 
I omit for reasons of s^)acc the illustrative proofs of this given 
by Croce in which, for instance, he shows how the middle ages 
really represent an advance upon antiquity, although at the 
period of the Renaissance the op])osite was believed. 

Should history take sides ? Yes, it should lake both sides 
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and ^ivc by llioughfc a judgment upon life that has once been 
lived. Whei'e patiiotism or other practical elements api)ear we 
cannot have altogether unbiassed history, and it is probable that 
all history contains some element of the practical. History 
cannot bo said even to have begun until all feelings of partisan- 
ship have been superseded and at least an attempt is made to 
see that the i)artiGular epoch or event in ([uestion actually did 
contribute to the period during which it appeared. All epochs 
and all events are productive of something, and all I'cprescut 
progress in respect of their piedecessors tlioiigh it is admittedly 
dihicult, for instance, to discern the progress of say the Ninth 
Century A.D. as compared with the Fourth Gentuiy B.C. It is 
])erfoctly true tliat every particular ^jorsoii, institution, work, 
and thought is destined to pcrisli and tliat the truth which it 
represented will also jierish, though many ixjoplc are apt to 
attach themselves so strongly to what intci'csts them that they 
** attribute the immortality which belongs to the spirit in 
universal to one of its particular forms.” Tout tout cassf, 
tout is true in one sense — the empirical — false in tlieotlicr 
— the universal — for history does not die like the individual 
who in the words of Alctmeon of Crete is unable r^v apxhv rm 
T€\€i irpoad^ai, it lives eternally because '' it always joins the 
beginning to the end.” 

IV. 

Are there certain facts worthy of history and others which 
must be lianished from its content, as Hegel and others have 
believed ? No, each and every fswjt wajj be of value t(» tlie 
historian. There is no logical criterion of choice, “for the 
criterion is the choice itself conditioned by knowledge of the 
actual situation.” History must not be here confounded with 
erudition and the methods of the one transferred to the other. 
There is no fear of being overwhelmed with details because the 
problem of every. historian is pretiared for him on every occasion 
by life and is always solved by thought which passes from the 
confusion of life to the distinctness of consciousness ” in a 
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manner similar to the appearance of art emerging from the 
obscurity of mere feeling to the clarity of representation. 

The conception of History as that which lias its end and 
explanation not outside but within itself, which is not external 
to philosophy but coincides with philosophy, amounts to an 
identification of History with thought itself which is always 
both philosophy and history. Thus like an invalid set free from 
the pro])8 and plasters of the doctors history rises — for the first 
time in the course of history — to its own full height and con- 
templates philosophy face to face as equal and identical with it. 
But the objection may hc^re l)e made : You have truly freed 
history from its trammels, but what is now left for us, since the 
individual is shown to be equivalent to the universal, other than 
absorption in God : mysticism ? The answer to this is that 
mysticism is by nature negative, it is the negation of empirical 
distinctions, which certainly leave tliought free of illusions but 
not yet full of itself. Mysticism is a violent i-eactiou from 
naturalism and transcendeiitalisin but retains traces of what it 
has negated. A really efficacious negation of the above tliesis 
is brought about not by mysticism but by ideali&m in the unity 
wliich is distinction. Tlic act of thought is the consciousness of 
the spirit as self-consciousness and this implies distinction 
between ** object and subject, theory and practice, thought and 
will, universal and particular, imagination and intellect, utility 
and morality.” To think is to judge, and the two terms of which 
sucli thought consists are not two discreet realities but are the 
tme rmliiy of dialectical unity. Thus when the will-o’-the-wisps 
of empiricism have Ijcen extinguished, darkness does not 
supervene, because the light of the distinction is to be found in 
history itself, which is the intrinsic knowledge of farts. Here 
its unity with philosophy becomes yet more evident, because 
“the better philosophy penetrates its own distinctions, the 
better it penetrates the; particular, and the closer its embrace of 
the particular, the closer its possession of its own pro[)er 
conceptions.” 
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Since there is no such thing as general or universal history 
opposed to special histories, the distrust of so-callcd pure 
philosophers, pure politicians, piiro economists, is explained, for 
it is felt that these individuals, owing to their one-sidedness, 
fail to uiiderstand even their own speciality, which they haves 
reduced to the form of a skeleton by abstracting from it the 
flesh and blood of life. Hence the demand that historians shall 
acquire universal minds, and that their histories, although 
perforce they will omit very much, shall be also in a way 
luiiversjil. 



Bead at the Joint Sessmi of t}ye Aristotelian Society ^ tlis British 
Psychological Society, and the Mintl Association at Hidme 
HaXl, Manchester, July lUh, 1922. 


XIIL— THE PHILOSOPHICAL ASPECTS OF THE 
PKINCIPLE OF KELATIVITY. 

By A. N. Whitrukau. 

The most obvious contnbutioii of the scientific doctrine of 
lielativity to the problems of philosophy is to strengthen the 
type of argument on which Berkeley relied. Accordingly, 
those systems of philosophy which rely on this type of argument 
tliei-eby receive additional support. I will endeavour to explain 
my meaning, but I am painfully conscious that it would have 
been better to have had the grounds of this evening’s dis- 
cussion laid out by an adequately trained philosopher. 

I presume that the fundamental position of idealism is that 
all reality can be construed as an expression of mentality. 
For example, I suppose that Mr. Alexander is a realist because 
for him mind is one among other items occurring in that 
evolution of complexes which is the very being of space-time. 
On the other hand, Mr. Wildoii Carr is an idealist because he 
finds ultimate reality in the self-expression of monadic mentality. 
The test, therefore, of idealism is the refusal to conceive 
reality apart from explicit reference to some or all of the 
characteristic processes of mentality, it may be either thought, 
or experience, or knowledge, or the expression of valuation in. 
tlifi form of a historical process, the valuation being both the 
efiicient and tlic final cause of the process. Now Berl^eley's 
argument in favour of tliis central position of ide,alinu is t|i%t , 
when you .exainine the objects ^ of sense-perception. the}% are 
essoiitially personal to the observer. He. enforces by a variety t 
of illustrations doctrine, that there is notlung left when you 
have; torn the observer eut. of the observation. The planet, , 
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which is no bigger than a sixpence, is the observer’s planet, 
and he walks off with liis own property. 

It stands to reason that modem relativity strengthens this 
argument, since previously there were two elements in our 
experience which the argument did not touch, 1 mean Space 
and Time. Berkeley’s argument rests on the basis that appear- 
ances in space and through time are personal to the observer. 
But space and time were left as common facts. But now it 
has been shown that space and time cannot be excluded from 
the scope of Berkeley’s argument. Accordingly you can no 
longer meet tlie argument by showing that there are exceptions 
to it. Hence so far as idealism is concerned with the facts 
of nature — and it must he concerned with them — its charac- 
teristic type of argument has been strengthened by the r^ent 
scientific bombshell. The realist is now left hugging the multi- 
])lication table as the sole common fact untouched by each 
immediate expression of mind. But the multiplication tabic is 
no good to a realist It shuts him up with Plato’s ideas, out 
of space and out of time, which is just where he does not 
want to be — Poor man, like Wordsworth and the rest of us, 
he wants to hear the throstle sing. 

We seem to be left then with the idealist position that 
nature is nothing else than a common expression for diverse 
processes of mentality. I do not believe that tl 's is the sole 
choice; I have been trying to sketch in a few sentences 
the line of thought according to which lielativity strengthens 
the argument for idealism. But, before proceeding, the imme- 
diate moral that I want to draw is that Berkeley must be 
stopped at the very beginning. The presupposition of the 
whole line of argument must be challenged. Later on there is 
no resting place. 

Let us now begin again and scan carefully the main point 
of Berkeley’s argument 

He attacks the presumption that we observe subjects as 
qualified by attributes, subject and attribute being independent 
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of ourselves. He easily — ^ridiculously easily— establishes this 
point so far as it goes, and it is the scope of this argument 
which is widened by the modern doctrine of relativity in 
physical science, so as to include time and space. The 
exact conclusion which we ought to draw and must draw 
is that the form of thought of a two-termed relation of 
predicate to subject imposed by the Aristotelian logic is not 
adequate to express the immediate deliverance of observa- 
tion. A wider relativity is necessary in the sense that the 
fact of nature observed — the crimson cloud, to take another of 
Berkeley’s examples — eannot be expressed in terras of the two 
factors “crimson” and “cloud.” In other words, the pro- 
position “ the cloud is crimson ” is in reality a highly elliptical 
form of expression and is meaningless unless the suppressed 
factors are supplied. In practice these suppressed factors 
always are supplied ; in truth they ai'e so obvious to us that it 
is difficult for us to believe that language has shirked its job of 
exposing the fact. 

Furthermore, everyone would agree that in some sense the 
suppressed factor includes the observer. Berkeley’s argument 
is that it stands in the essential nature of the case that 
different observers perceive different things. Accordingly, in 
the realm of things observed there can be nothing common to 
diverse observers. Accordingly, there is no common realm of 
things observed, whose interrelations can be expressed apart 
from raference to observers. Accordingly, the only common 
ground for observers is the common stock of abstract ideas 
which they individually apply to their diverse experiences. 
Furthermore, those diverse experiences now lose all claim 
to any objectivity other than tliat of being phases in the 
process of the self-development of the observer. 

Now I see no escape from this argument provided that the 
concept of an “ observer ” is not ambiguous. Unfortunately, it 
is very ambiguous. Berkeley — tacitly presupposing the Aristo- 
telian logical forms— has thereby presupposed that in the fact 

s 2 
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observed there can only be the two-termed relation of predicate 
to subject, for example, “ crimson to cloud.” Accordingly, for 
him the additional factor introduced must be something under- 
lying and in a sense cieating the realm of the observed. This 
iuldilional factor is accordingly (for l^crkeley) the mentality of 
the observer which is expressing itself in these observations. 
In other words, for Berkeley the observer is mind, and therefore 
Berkeley is an idealist. But when a realist admits that — as 
above — the suppressed factor includes the observer, he is (or 
should be) using the term “observer” in a (piite different 
sense. He is thinking of the observer’s body. I do not think 
that for the exposition of the realist position the term 
“observer” is at all well-chosen. I put it in, to start with, 
because, after all, Berkeley started the whole train of thought, 
so that the idealists ai'e entitled to the initial ])hra8eology 
which suits their line of development of tlie argument. 
But whereas Berkeley puts in an additional factor, namely, 
mind, which underlies the whole realm observed, the additional 
factor added by the realists consists of other items within the 
realm observed. Among these other items is the body of th(« 
observer, and this is why a realist carelessly, and in a loose 
unsatisfactory sense of the term, may assent to the statement 
that the additional factor includes the observer. 

But note that now the realist has admitted that the simple 
proposition, “ the cloud is crimson,” is a meaningless statement 
about nature unless other items of nature are implicitly included 
in the proposition. In other woiils, a fact of nature cannot be 
expressed in the simple two-tenned relation of predication, 
which is the standard form of the Aristotelian logic. In . 
allowing that it is essential to add other items of nature 
to crimson and the cloud in order to express the immediately ‘ 
apparent fact, he lias admitted that the essential facts of 
apparent nature involve iiTcducible relations of more than two 
terms. Owing to the influence of training and custom, as 
embodied in the phraseology of philosophical literature, it 
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is habitual to us to presuppose that all relations — even if 
they are not that of predication — are two-termed, and to 
acquiesce in arguments which tacitly make this presupposition. 
Accordingly, it is the more necessary for me to emphasize 
this point, since 1 consider that, apart from this admission of 
irreducible mauy-teniicd relations, there is no escape from the 
full force of Berkeley’s ai^umcnt. 

If you ask how many other items of nature enter into the 
relation of crimson to cloud, I think that we must answer tliat 
every other item of nature enters into it. At first sight, this 
would appear to make knowledge impossible for poor finite 
human beings. But we can classify grjides of relata in tliis 
multiple relation which I term that of crimson to cloud. The 
lowest grade sweeps all nature into itself. It is the grade of 
relata whereby all nature expresses its patience for this 
relationship of crimson to cloud. There is no such thing as 
crimson lone and by itself apart from nature as involving space- 
time, and the same is true of cloud. The crimson cloud is 
essentially connected with every other item of nature by the 
spatio-temporality of nature, and the proposition, “ the cloud is 
crimson ” has no meaning apart from this spatio-temporality. 
In this way all nature is swept into the net of the relation- 
ship. 

You may put it this way, nature as a system is presupposed 
ill the crimsonness of the cloud. But a system means systematic 
relations between the items of a system. Accordingly, you 
cannot know that nature is a system unless you know what 
these systematic relations are. Now we cannot know these 
systematic i-elations by any observational method involving, 
enumeration of all the items of nature. It follows that our 
partial knowledge must disclose a uniform type of relationship 
which reigns throughout the system. For if we do not know 
that, we know nothing: and there is simply nothing to talk 
about. For example, we should have no reason to believe that 
there is an interior to the earth, or any lapse of time apply- 
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iug to it. We ask whetlier this interior is occupied with 
condensed matter or is ehipty, and wliether this matter be hot 
or cold, solid or gaseous, because we know that the uniform 
systematic spatio-temporal relations must supply entities which 
have the status of forming the interior of the earth. 

I call this principle by which a systematic nature is known 
to us, the uniform significance of events. This uniform signifi- 
cance is disclosed to us as expressing the patience of nature for 
eveiy item of our experience — for example, the crimson-ness of 
the cloud. 

Another grade of items in the relationship crimson to 
cloud ” entirely lacks the uniformity which attaclies to the first 
grade. Accordingly, in contrast to “ unifonnity," I will speak of 
its “ contingency.” The principle of the cuntingence of appear- 
ance means that a set of items of nature are presupposed in the 
relationshi]) crimson to cloud, whose status in the relationshi]i 
requires detailed examination in each particular instiincc; 
though the laws of nature enable us to make a shrewd guess at 
the types of status which are possible. But there is one item 
in this contingent grade which is so pre-eminent that it 
almost deserves a whole grade to itsidf. T mean tlie 
observer's body. It is an einpiriciil fact, which in no way 
seems to enter into the character of knowlei' ;e as such, 
that our knowledge of nature consists of knowledge of those 
relationships for which our bodies are important members of 
the contingent grade of itcuiis. The cloud is crimson, as per- 
ceived by a person B, because B is aware of a certain multiple 
relationship involving processes within his body and other items 
of nature. We may put it in this way, that B is awai'e of 
nature from the standpoint of his body. Thus the relativity to 
an observer is dominated by the physical state of the observer's 
body. It is therefore relativity “to bis body. 

Apart from the empirical fact that it so happens, I cannot 
convince myself that the character of awareness of nature 
necessarily involves this reference to the observer's body. In 
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the first place, it is quite easy to imagine an infinite observer, 
such as God, whom in this connexion I call infinite as being 
impartially aware of all relationships of items within nature. 
Each one of us is a finite observer because we are only aware 
of that selection among the relationships which are dominated 
by our body. But I cannot see that idealism would gain even 
if this reference to the body were absent. We can imagine tliat 
the perceptions of the sociable archangel, as he chatted witli 
Adam and Eve in the garden, were not from the standpoint of 
his body, because he had no body, but that his selection of 
relationships observed was made on some other principle. 
What is essential as an argument for realism [under tliis 
heading of relativity] is that tlie relationships observed should 
foim a closed system, whose characters refer to each other. 
There is a process of natuie which is obstinately indifferent to 
mind. This is why I feel difficulty in assigning to mind, or 
knowledge, or consciousness any essential role in the flux of fact — 
essential, I mean, beyond the played by other abstractions 
irom that flux, such as chairs and tables. 

1 cannot persuade myself that relativity in any way weakens 
this obstinate indifference of nature. It simply shows that 
there ai'e more various relationships within nature than we had 
anticipated — no new discovery, for every advance of science 
adds to the complexity of nature. If Einstein had estab- 
lished the affirmative answer to Pope’s question, “ Shall 
gravitation cease as you go by,” he would have done something 
to advance the claims of idealism. But all he has done is 
to make it more difficult for us to compare our watches 
with those of the inhabitants of Mars, entirely owing to 
circumstances over which we have no control ; and also he 
has produced a law of gravitation more complicated than that 
of Newton — but, again, this law depends on circumstances over 
which we have no control. I don’t see how it is any easier 
to bend space now than it was to alter the strains and stresses 
in the ether. Accordingly, I cannot appreciate what accession 
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thpre has been to the arguments on behalf of idealism. We 
still find mental processes faced with an obstinately independent 
nature, so that the correlations of mental processes with natural 
processes appear as unessential for the course of natural events. 
I am not denying that there are such correlations, or that when 
they occur the natural and the mental are not the same fact 
with different aspects of it emphasized. But what I am deny- 
ing is that some correlation with mentality can be proved to be 
essential for the very being of natural fact. [ will summarize 
the foregoing discussion by saying that the modern doctrine of 
relativity is calculated to hearten idealists by emphasizing 
certain of their lines of argument, but that it does not essentially 
touch the validity of the controversial arguments as between 
the two sides. 

I should, however, not like it to be concluded that I am 
maintaining that relativity has no philosophical importance. 
The general character of its importance arises from the 
emphasis which it throws upon relatedness. It helps philo- 
sophy resolutely to turn its back upon the false lights of the 
Aristotelian logic. Ultimate fact is not a mere aggregate of 
independent entities which are the subjects for qualities. We 
can never get away from an essential relatedness involving 
a multiplicity of relata. Every factor A, discerned as an 
entity within fact, expresses in its very being its capacity for 
the relationships into which it enters, and requires that all 
other factors of fact should express their capacities as relata in 
relationships involving it. This is the doctrine that any 
factor A is significant of the relationships into which it enters, 
and that conversely all factors within fact must express the 
patience of fact for A. 

The more special aspect of the importance of relativity in 
philosophy is its treatment of space and time, particularly 
time. Space and time can never be mere side-shows in 
philosophy. Their treatment must colour the whole sub- 
sequent development of the subject. The relational treatment 
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of space is a well established principle, and I doubt whether 
relativity has made much difference here, so far as philosophers 
are concerned. But it has made an immense difference to the 
treatment of time. The unique serial character of time has 
gone by the board ; also a thoroughgoing relational ti-eatment 
of time is now necessitated and made possible. I am told 
that there are phrases in Aristotle which look that way. Am 
il right in recollecting that he defines time as an ordering or 
disposition of events in respect to each other ? 

Furthermore, the fusion of time with space and the 
dropping of the unique seriality involves the necessity of 
looking on ultimate fact as essentially a process. Accordingly 
wherever the idea of “ process ” has been lost, we are dealing 
with a very advanced type of abstraction. This is why, in 
treating this subject, I have always insisted that our lowest, 
most concrete, type of abstractions whereby we express the 
diversification of fact must be regarded as “ events,” meaning 
thereby a partial factor of fact which retains process. 

Now I conceive that nothing of this is really new in philo- 
sophical thought. It is as old as the hills. But I still think 
that a scientific doctrine which enforces consistent emphasis on 
these ideas has the utmost importance for philosophy, even 
although it does not settle the established controversies between 
realism and idealism. 
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XIV.— IN MEMOEIAM: 

MISS E. E. CONSTANCE JONES. 

Miss Constance Jones, former mistress of Girton College, who 
died last April at her home at Weston-super-Mare, had been 
for many years an active Member of the Aristotelian Society. 
She joined us on December 19th, 1892. Her chief interest 
was in logical theory, and she was the author of several 
manuals and primers on Logic and Ethics for the use of 
students. She translated, with Miss E. Hamilton, Lotzo’s 
Mir.rocosmm, and Iiad been engaged, since her retirement from 
Girton College, in translating Hegel's “ Larger Logic.” Her chief 
work, and that on which she claimed to have made a distinct 
and original advance in logical theory, is entitled A New Law of 
ThmighJt and its Logked Bearings, It is a small monograph of 
only 75 pages, published by the Cambridge University Press, 
and containing a Preface by Professor G. F. Stout; in it is 
concentrated the argument she had been expounding for a 
long time. 

The essential point for which she contended is indeed 
brought out clearly in the first paper which she read to the 
Society, “ The Import of GaJtegorical Propositions^ published in 
the Proceedings, Old Series, Vol. II. In the analysis of every 
categorical proposition of the form S is P tliere is, she says, 
''Identity of Application of the two-terms and DwersUy of 
Significaiion,*' Describing this as the Identity-in-Diversity view 
she then applied it to the Laws of Thought, and particularly to 
Lotze's treatment of the judgment of Identity, and to his 
attempt to justify the categorical judgment as the consequent 
of an antecedent hypothetical judgment. In 1911, she presented 
The New Law of Thowjkt ” as a thesis, at the International 
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Congress of Philosophy at Bologna, and shortly afterwards 
published the little book with that title. ' 

She was a meinber of our Executive Committee from 1914 
to 1916. She will he remembered by all who had the privilege 
of knowing her and working with her for the charm and gentle- 
ness of her disposition. Intellectually, she had gieat force of 
character, and when she took part in philosophical discussion 
she could defend her thesis with a tenacity which derived its 
strength from her firm and comprehensive grasp of the 
problem. The following list of her papers, with the dates on 
which they were read, will show how continuous and constant 
was her interest : — 

“The Import of Categorical Propositions,” December 4th, 
1893. 

“The relation of Language to Thought” (Symposium), 
March 19th, 1894. 

“ Tire nationality of Hedonism,” December 3rd, 1894 

“ Some Aspects of Attention,” April 13lh, 1896. 

“Are Character and Circumstance Co-ordinate Factors in 
Humim Life, or is cither Subordinate to the Other ? ” 
(Symposium), April 27th, 1896. 

“ The Paradox of Inference,” January 17th, 1898. 

“ Lotze’s Theory of Concept and Judgment,” Februar)' 27th, 
1899. 

“ A Eefutation of Dualism,” February 19th, 1900. 

“ The Meaning of Sameness,” March 25th, 1901. 

“ Professor Sidgwick’s Ethics,” January 4th, 1904. 

“ Logic and Identity in Diflercnce,” February 4th, 1907. 

“ A New Law of Thought," May 29th, 1911. 

“ A New Logic " (Dr. Mercier’s), December 16th, 1912. 

“The Import of I’ropositions ” (Symposium), July 6th, 
1915. 

“Practical Dualism,” May 6th, 1918. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE MINUTES OF THE PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY FOR THE 
FORTY-THIRD SESSION. 


October 10th, 1921. Dr. F. C. S. Schiller, President, in the Chair. 
— The President delivered the Inaugural Address on “ Novelty ” 
and invited discussion. The following members took part in the 
discussion. — Prof. Wildon Carr, Mr. Joad, Prof. Nunn, Prof. 
AVhitehead, Mr. Haiinay, Dr. Thomas, Mr. Cator, Mr. Ainslie 
and Mr. Mead. 

November 7th, 1921. Prof. Dawes Hicks, Vice-President, in the 
Chair. — Prof. J. II. Leuba read a paper on “Intuition in 
Experience and in Philosophy.” In the discussion Mrs. 
Stephen, Mr. l^akncs, Mr. Me;id, Mr. Davies, Mr. Ainslie, 
Dr. Kramensch and Prof. Whitehcjid took part. 

November 21st, 1921. Prof. Dawes Hicks, Vice-President, in the 
Chair. — Dr. F. W. Thomas read a paper on “ An Indian Doctrine 
of Perception and Error.” iSIr. Cator, Mr. Mead and Mr. 
Hooper took part in the discussion. 

December 5th, 1921. Prof. Dawes Hicks, Vice-President, in the 
Chair. — Prof. James Johnstone read a paper on “The Limita- 
tions of a Knowledge of Nature.” Prof. Nui i. Prof. Wildon 
Carr, Mr. Mead, Mr. Joad, Prof. Gates and Mr. Greenwood 
took part in the discussion. 

December 19th, 1921. Dr. F. C. S. Schiller, President, in the 
Chair. — Mr. F. Tavani read a paper on “ Physical Spjice and 
Hyperspaces.” Mr. Bcrtand Russell, Dr. Wrinch, Miss Sinclair, 
Mr. Greenwood, Prof. Wildon Carr, Mr. Shelton, Dr. Jeffery 
and Dr. Goldsbrough took part in the discussioii. 

January 9th, 1922. Dr. F. C. S. Schiller, Prosident, in the Chair. — 
The President read a paper on “ Mr. Russell’s Aimlym of Mind" 
Mr. Joad, Prof. Hoernle, Mr. Richardson, Mr. Ginsberg, 
Dr. Goldsbrough and Miss Stebbing took part in the discussion, 
and Mr. Bertand Russell replied to the criticisms of his book. 
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January 16th, 1922. Dr. F. C.^ S. Schiller, President, in the Chair. 
— Mr. 11. J. Paton read a paper on “ Plato’s Theory of etKOurta.. 
In the discussion Dean Inge, Mr. Leon and Prof. Dawes Hicks 
took part. 

February 6th, 1922. Prof. Wildoii Carr, Vice-President, in the 
Chair. — Mr. A. H. Hannay read a paper on “ Standards and 
Principles in Art.” In the discussion Mr. Aiiislie, Mr. Joad, 
Mr. Mead, Mr. Leon, Mrs. Koberts, Mr. Cator and Prof. 
Plimpton Adams took part. 

February 20th, 1922. Viscount Haldane, Vice-President, in the 
Chair. — A SymiK)8ium on “The Idealistic Interpretation of 
Einstein’s Theory” by Prof. AVildori Carr, Prof. Nunn, 
Prof. Whitehciid and Dr. Dorothy Wrinch was read. The 
discussion was opened by the Chairman, and Mr. Joad, 
Mr. Mead, Dr. Jeffery and Prof. Nicholson took jjart. 

March Gth, 1922. Prof. J. S. Mackenzie, in the Chair. — Prof. 
iS. N. Dasgupta read a paper on “ The Logic of the Vedanta.” 
In the discussion Prof. AVildoii Carr, Dr. Thomas, Prof. Shastri 
and Mr. Mead took part. 

March 20th, 1922. Prof. Dawes Hicks, Vice-President, in the Chair. 
— Prof. R. F. A. Hocrnld road a paper on “ Some Byways of the 
Theory of Knowledge.” In the discussion Miss Btebbing, 
Mr. Joad, Prof. Wildon Carr, Mr. Cator and Mr. lonides took* 
part. 

April 10th, 1922. Dr. F. C. S. Schiller, President, in the Chair. 

- -Dr. G. E. Moore opened a discussion on “ Dr. McTaggart’s 
Natnn of Existence*' Miss Stebbing, Mr. Powell and Miss 
Oakeley took i)art. 

May 1st, 1922. Prof. T. P. Nuiiii, Treasurer, in the Chair. — Miss 
McFarlauo read a paper on “Realism and Value.” Prof. AVildoii 
Carr, Miss Sinclair, Mr. Davies, Mrs. Duddington, Miss 
llazlitt, Mr. Burns, Dr. Goldsbrough ami Mrs. Koberts took 
part in the discussion. 
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May 16th, 1922. Miss H. D. Oakeley, in the Chair. — Prof. Nunn 
opened a discussion on “Prof. Whitehead’s inquiry into the 
Principles of Natural Knowledge and The Concept of Nature'' 
Prof. Wildon Carr, Miss Sinclair and Mr. Joad took part, and 
Prof. Whitehead gave an account, in reply to the criticisms on 
his books, of the relation of his work to the new theories in 
mathematics and physics. 

June 12th, 1922. Prof. Dawes Hicks, Vice-President, in the Chair. 
— Mr. T. Greenwood read a paper on “ Geometry and Keality.” 
In the diseussion Prof. Edmund Husserl of Freiburg, Dr. 
Thomas, Mr. Constable, Dr. Jeflcry, Dr. Tudor Jones and 
Prof. Wildon Carr took part. 

July 3rd, 1922. Dr. F. C. S. Schiller, President, in the Chair. — 
The Report of the Executive Committee for the Session, and the 
Treasurer’s Financial Stsitement, were presented and adopted. 
The nominations by the Executive Committee of the Officers of 
the Society for the Forty-fourth Session were approved, and 
Prof. A. N. Whiteheiid was declared elected President j Prof. 
T. P. Nunn, Treasurer ; Miss L. S. Stebbiiig, Librarian ; and 
Prof. H. Wildon Carr, Honorary Secretary and Editor. The 
following six members to serve on the Executive Committee 
were elected: — Mr. Delisle Burns, Kev. W. F. Geikie-Cobb, 
Prof. G. Dawes Hicks, Mr. C. P]. M. Joad, Miss May Sinclair 
and Dr. W. F. Thomas. Mr. Douglas Ainslic read a paper on 
Benedetto Croce’s Jlistonography*' In the discussion the 
President and Prof. Wildon Carr, Miss Sinclai , Prof. Brough, 
Mr. Mead, Miss Stebbing, Mr. Hannay and Mr. Cator took 
part 
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JOINT SESSION OP THE ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY, THE 
BRITISH PSYCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY AND THE 
MIND ASSOCIATION, HELD AT MANCHESTER, 
JULY 14th-17tii, 1922. 


July 14th. In Ilulme Hall at 9 p.m. Sir Henry A. Miers, Vice- 
Chancellor of the Victoria University, Manchester, in the 
Chair. The Right Rev. William Temple, Bishop of Man- 
chester, gave the Inaugural Address on ‘SSymholism as a 
Basis for Mctsiphysics.” A discussion followed, in which 
Prof. Wildon Carr, Prof. Lindsay, Mr. Richardson, 
Mr. Brosnan, Prof. Taylor, Dr. Schiller, Mr. Milburn and 
Sir Leslie Mackenzie took part. The Bishop of Manchester 
replied. 

July 15th. At the University Arts Building at 10 a.m. Prof. 
S. Alexander in the Chair. A Symposium on “ Are History 
and Science different Kinds of Knowledge ? ” by Mr. R. (L 
Collingwood, Prof. A. E. Taylor and Dr. F. C. S. Schiller, was 
discussed. Discussion was opened by the writers of the 
papers. In the general discussion, Prof. Plimpton Adams, 
Canon Green, Prof. Powicke, Mr. Brosnan, Mr. Richardson, 
Dr. Moore and Mr. Ainslie took part. 

In the Psychological Laboratory at the same hour a meeting 
was held for the discussion of subjects of experimental 
psychology. Prof. T. H. Pear in the Chair. Dr. C. S. Myers 
read a paper on “Experiments on Musical Appreciation”; 
Mr. F. C. Bartlett, “ Experiments on the Process of Conven- 
tionalization ” ; Mr. R. H. Thoiiless, “ Experiments on Contrast 
Effect in a smoothly graded Disc”; Mr. Eric Farmer, “The 
Value of Curves of Output ” ; and Messrs. 8. C. Jackson and 
8. Wyatt, “ The Effect on Mental Fatigue of varying duration 
and quality of Rest Pauses.” 

At 9 p.m. In Hulme Hall. Prof. T. H. Pear in the 
Oiair. The Chairman referred to the great loss sustained by 
Psychology and Philosophy in the death of Dr. W. H. R. 
Rivers, whose participation in the present Congress had been 
part of the original arrangements. The meeting rose in 
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sileiit expression of sympathy. A Symposium on “Is the 
Unconscious a Conception of Value in Psychology?”; by 
Mr. G. C. Field, Dr. F. Aveling and Prof. J. Laird, was; dis- 
cussed. Dr. Mitchell, Dr. William Brown, Mr. Sband, 
Mr. Benjamin Rand, Mr. Thouless, Mr. Leonard Russell and 
Mr. Heath took part. 

July 16th. At Hulme Hall at 10 a.m. Prof. Wildon Carr in the 
Chair. The discussion on the Unconscious was resumed in 
order to consider the subject with special reference to the 
concrete facts of psycho-therapy. Dr. William Brown gave 
some typical cases, and indicated the theory of the uncon- 
scious which explained them. Prof. Laird, Mr. Field, 
Sir Leslie Mackenzie, Mr. Milburn, Mr. Thouless, Mr. Heath, 
Mr. Ainslie, Mr. Rand and Dr. Schiller took part in the 
discussion, and Dr. Brown replied. 

At 2 p.m. Dr. F. C. S. Schiller in the Chair. A Sym|K)sium 
on “ The Relation between Sentiments and Complexes,” by the 
late Dr. W. II. R. Rivers, Mr. A. G. Tansley, Prof. T. H. 
Pear, Dr. Bernard Hart, Mr. A. F. Shand and Dr. C. S. 
Myers was discussed. Mr. Shand, Prof. Pear and Dr. Myers 
opened the discussion, and Mr. Bartlett, Dr. Noble, Mr. Whqeler 
and Miss Iken took part. 

At 5 p.m. Prof. A. N. Whitehead in the Chair. Prof. 
G. F. Stout’s paper on “Mr. Alexander’s Theory of Sense 
Perception ” was discussed. Prof. Stout opened the discussion, 
and was followed by Prof. Alexiiiider. 

At 8.45 p.ni. Prof. Wildon Carr in the Chair. Prof. 
A. N. Whitehead read a paper on “ The Philosophical Aspects 
of the Principle of Relativity.” The discussion was opened by 
the Chairman, and continued by Prof. Taylor, Mr. J, K. 
Turner, Prof. Alexander, Dr. Moore and Prof. Stout. Prof. 
Whitehead replied. 

In proposing the thanks of members to Mr. Nicklen, Wardhh of 
llulme Hall, and to Mrs. Hogg, of Ashburno Hall,' for .the 
hospitality offered to the Congress, and for the comfort . of the 
arrangements, Prof. Wildon Carr announced that the .Societies 
had received and had accepted an invitation from Prof. A. Robirisoii, 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Durham, to hold the Congress 
in Durham in 1923. : . i 
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THE SPECIAL SESSION OF THE SOCIETE FRANgAISK 
1)E PHILOSOPHIE, HELD AT THE SORBONNF^ PARIS, 
27—31 DECEMBPRi, 1921. 


The following members accepted the invitation of the Societe 
f'ran 9 aiso and attended the Session : Mrs. Boor, Prof. Wildon Carr, 
Prof. S. N. Dasgupta, Mr. T. Greenwood, Mr. C. R. S. Harris, Prof. 
R. F. A. Hoernl(^>, Sir Leslie Mackenzie, Miss H. D. Oakeley, the 
Hon. Eleanor Phimer, Dr. W. D. Ross, Mr. [jeonard Russell, 
Dr. F. C. S. Schiller, Prof. J. Seth, Prof. J. A. Smith, Prof. W. K 
Sorley, Dr. Jessie White, and Dr. Dorothy Wrinch. 

The following Members contributed papers which will be 
printed in the Bulletin of the Special Session : Prof. Wildon Carr, 
“The Nature of Scientific Knowledge;*’ Mr. T. Greenwood, “The 
Nature and P'unction of Geometrical Concepts”; Prof. R. P\ A. 
Hoernlc, “Berkeley as the Forerunner of recent Philosophy of 
Physics**; Miss II. D. Oakeley, “The Derivation of Value**; 
Dr. W. D. Ross, “ Plato’s fjater Development of the Ideal Theory”; 
Dr. P*. C. S. Schiller, “ Reality, P’act and Value Prof. J. A. Smith, 
“*rhe ‘Economic* Theory of the Concept”; Prof. W. R. Sorley, 
“La Notion de I’Etat et les Experiences Contemporaines ** ; Dr. 
Dorothy Wrinch, “ Relativity.” 

The Session was organized in four sections. The sections were : 

I. Logiqiie et Philosophie des Sciences — President, M. P. Painlevc ; 

II. Metaphysique et Psychologic — President, M. Henri Bergson ; 

III. Histoire de la Philosophie — President, Prof. Levy-Bruhl; 

IV. Morale et Sociologie — President, Prof. C. Bougie. There were 
four general Sessions, one for each section; the sections meeting 
separately in the morning on each day. 

The Session opened on December 27th in the Amphitheatre 
Michelet at 10 a.m. with an address of welcome to the Delegates of 
the American, Belgian, Pjiglish, and Italian Societies, by M. Xavier 
Leon, President of the Societe Fran^aise do Philosophie. M. Leon 
Bruiischvicg followed with an impressive “ Hommage aux Morts.” 

The first general Session was held at 2.30. M. Bergson presided. 
The subject of discussion was “Theory of Knowledge,” and the 
theses submitted were by Prof. Wildon Carr and Dr. Schiller. 

T 
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The second general Session, on December 28th, was presided over 
by Prof. L4vy-Bruhl. The subject of discussion was “ The Relations 
of Philosophy with the Sciences from the beginning of the Eighteenth 
Century.” The theses presented were by Prof. W. T. Bush and 
Prof. F. Enriques. 

The third general Session, on December 29th, was presided over 
by M. Painlev^. The subject of discussion was “ The most recent 
Form of the Theory of Relativity.” The theses presented were by 
Miss Wrinch, Prof. P. Langevin, and M. Painlev^. 

The fourth general Session was on December 30th. Prof. C. 
BougM presided. The subject of discussion was Raison et Soci^t4.” 
The theses discussed were by M. Chardon and M. Vermeil. 

There were receptions at the Rapprochement Universitaire, at the 
Sorbonne by the Rector and members of the Council of the 
University, and by M. Xavier L^on at his home in the Rue des 
Mathurins. On the evening of December 30th the Delegates were 
entertained at dinner at the Club de la Renaissance Franqaise by 
the Soci^td Fran^aise de Philosophic. M. Painlev4 presided. Prof. 
Wildon Carr on behalf of the English Societies, Prof. R. B. Perry on 
behalf of the American Societies, M. Duprdel on behalf of the 
Belgian Societies, and Prof. Enriques on behalf of the Italian 
Societies returned thanks to the President and Members of the 
Socif^td Fran^aise for the successful organization of the Session and 
for their most generous hospitality. 

The theses and a report of the discussions will be published in a 
special volume. 
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LIST OF OFFICEKS AND MEMBEES FOE THE 
FOETY-FOUETH SESSION, 1922-1923. 

THE COUNCIL. 

President. 

A. N. WHITEHEAD, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Vice-Presidents. 

BERNARD UOSANQUET, M.A., LL.D., F.B.A. (President, 1894-1808). 

G. F. STODT, M.A., LL.D., F.B.A. (President, 1899-1904). 

Vkut Rev. Dean HASTINGS RASHDALL, M.A., D.C.L., F.B.A. (President , 
1904-1907). 

Right Hov. Yibcouvt HALDANE OF CLOAN, O.M., K.T., LL.D., F.R.S. 
F.B.A. (President, 1907-1908). 

S. ALEXANDER, M.A., LL.D., F.B.A. (Ph^sident, 1908-1911). 

Hon. BERTRAND RUSSELL, M.A., F.RS. (President, 1911-1918). 

G. DAWES HICKS, M.A., Ph.D., Lttt.D. (President^ 1913-1914). 

Right Hon. The Eabl of BALFOUR, O.M., E.G., LL.D., F.R.S., F.B.A 
(President, 1914-1916). 

H. WILDON CARR, D.Litt. (President, 1916-1918). 

G. E. MOORE, Sc.D., LL.D., F.B.A. (President, 1918-1919). 

JAMES WARD, Sc.D., LL.D., F.BA. (President, 1919-1920). 

Very Rev. W. R INGE, D.D. (President, 1920-1921). 

F. 0. S. SCHILLER, M.A., D.Sc. (President, 1921-1922). 

Tueasduer. 

Prof. T. PERCY NUNN, 

London Day Training CoUege, Southampton Row, W.C. 1. 
Librarian. 

Miss L. S. STEBBING, 

27, BelsizePark, N.W.3. 

Editor and Honorary Secretary. 

Prof. H. WILDON CARR, 

107, Church Street, Cliclsea, S.W. 3. 

Executive Committee. 

Mr. C. delisle BURNS. Mb. C. E. M. JOAD. 

Rev. W. F. GEIXIE-COBB. Miss MAY SINCLAIR. 

Prof. G. DAWES HICKS. Db. F. W. THOMAS. 
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HONORARY MEMBKRS. 

F. H. Bbadlkt, LL.D., Merton College, Oxford. 

Prof. W. B. Dunbtan, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., 38, Cranley Gardens, S.V/. 

Prof. Jahvb Wabd, Sc.D., LL.D., D.Sc., F.B.A., 6, Selwyn Gardens, 
Cambridge. 

CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. 

Prof. J. Mauk Baldwin, o/o Karris Forbes k Co., 66, William Street, 
New York. 

Hrnri Bkkgson, 32, Bue Vital, Paris. 

Prof. J. M. Cattbll, Garrison, New York. 

Senator Bxnrdktto Cbocr, Trinitk Maggiore 12, Naples. 

Prof. John Drwby, Columbia University, New York City. 

M. If. Dzibwtckt, 11, Sexepiulska, Cracow, Poland. 

Prof. Habald U&ffdino. Curlsberg, Cb|»nhagon. 

Prof. E. B. Titciienrr, Cornell University, Ithaea, New York. 

MEMBERS. 

Elected. 

1916. Douolab Ainslir, B.A., Atlieiucuin Club, S.W. 1. 

188.'5. Prof. S. Alkxandmk, M.A., LL.D., F.B.A., 24, Bruns- 

wick Boad, Wiihington, Manchester. 

1919. G. Anderson, M.A., 552, lionsdale Street, Melbourne. 

1921. IT. M. Andrews, 9, llarcourt House, Cavendish Square, W. 1. 

1922. Rev. H. Dooulas Anthony, M.A., B.Se., The College, Richmond, 

Surrey. 

1913. Rev. Fbancis W. Avktjno, D.l)., Ph.D., The Mission House, 
Brondeshury Park, N.W. 6. 

1916. Prof. J. B. Baillie, M.A., D.Pliil., Ladyliill, Bieldside, Aberdeenshire. 
1908. Bight Hon. The EAiir. of llALFOint, E.G., rice.Pre»ideHt, 4, Carlton 
Gardens, Pall Mull, S.W. 1. 

1912. Prof. SURKNDKA Nath Baual, M.A.,Gaiirisankar-SieterLillo-Klvedalen, 

Norway. 

1915. Miss B. G. Babfikld, Bieknell, Athcnwuin Road, Whetstone, N. 20. 
1915. F. C. Bartlktt, B.A., 32, St. Barnabas Boad, Cambridge. 

1919. Bobebt j. Bartlett, St. Hilda’s, Christchiircli Avenue, N.W. 6. 

1907. Mra. Makobieta Bkkr, M.A., 65, College Court, Haiiiinersmith, W. 
1893. E. C. Bknbckb, 182, Denmark Hill, S.R.5. 

1913. Col. B. H. Bbtukll, 18, Hyde Park Square, W. 2. 

1888. II. W. Bm’NT, M.A., 183. Woodstoek Rond, Dxfonl. 

1913. Prof. A. BoNUCcr, Perugia, Italy. 

1921. Prof. J. K. Boodin, M.A., Pli.D., Curleton Colh-ge, Minnesota, U.S.A. 
1886. Prof. Bernard Bosanqdkt, A! .A., LL.D., D.C.L., F.B.A., / tee- 
President, The Heath CotlAge, Oxsholt, Surrey. 

1890. A. Boutwood, Charity Commission, Whitehall, S.W. 1. 

1919. W. R. V. Bkade, B.A., 34, Kingsuiead Road, Tiilse Hill, S.W. 2. 

1919. W'. O. Bkigstockk, B.A., Royal Societies Club, St. James's, S.W. 1. 

T 2 
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Elected. 

1914. Prof. C. H. Broid, M.A., D.Lit., The UniTeniiy, Bristol. 

1889. Prof. J. Brouoh, LL.D., Hampden Club, N.W. 1. ' 

1908. William Browk, D.Sc., M.D., 6, Norhain Gardens, Oxford. 

1917. Miss Klsib M. Bbtaet, B.A., Mayfield Hostel, Arbroath Road, 

Dundee. 

1919. J. Butlkr Bdbkr, M.A., Royal Societies dub, St. James’s Street, 

S.W. 1. 

1921. L. D. Burltno, 47, Parliament Street, S.W. 1. 

1918. C. Delislx Burns, M.A., 3, Keats Grove, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 

1921. E. H. Butt, M.A., Lower School of John Lyon, Harrow. 

1906. Rev. Pri'h. A. Calubcott, M.A., D.D., D.Lit., Great Oakley Rectory, 

Harwicli. 

1920. Prof. Mary Wiiiton Calkins, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass., 

D.S.A. 

1918. Prof. E. T. Campaonac, M.A., Groengatc, Dingle Lane, Liverpool. 
1881. Prof. H. WiLDON Carr, D.Litt., nee- President and Hon. AVc., 
107, Cliuifh Street, Chelsea, S.W. 3. 

1921. William Catmur, 23, Tcrriuw Road, South Hackney, E. 9. 

1918. Gkkald Oatok, 9, ITulborn House, Baldwin’s Gardens, E.C. 1. 

1918. Prof. G. C. CiiATTERJi, B.A., Centriil Training College, Lahore, India. 
1908. E. C. CiifLDS, M.A., 68, North View, We.stbury Park, Bristol. 

1918. Miss !M. K. Clark b, M.A., Jiyuwooil, AVeymouth. 

1920. Miss H. Cj.RKGUB, Albemarle Club, 37, Dover Street, W. 1. 

1912. Prof. Albert A. Cock, B.A., University College, Southampton. 

1907. -F. J. O. CoiiDiNOTON, M.A., LL.M., -12, Bank Street, Sbefliold. 

1895. Stanton Coit, Pli.l)., 30, Hyde Bark Gate, S.W. 7. 

1913. G. D. JI. Cole, M.^V., 13, Brnmertnii Strt!ct>, Chelsea, S.W. 3. 

1921. R. G. COLLINOWOOT), M..\., Penihroke College, Oxford. 

1920. F. C. Constable, M.A., Grenville, Lansdown, Bath. 

1920. F. C. Coulter, M.A., Royal Societies Club, St. James’s Street, S.W. 1. 

1922. F. G. Ckookshank, M.l)., 41, Wimpole Street, \V. 1. 

1921. Mrs. P. M. Crostiiwaite, lliglificld, King’s Langh'y. 

1917. Right Rev. C. F. D*ARi:y, D.D., Arebbisliop of Arinagli, Primak* of 

Tndantl, The Palnee, ArniBgli. 

1920. Vrof. S. N. Dasoupta, M.A., Ph.lX, Chittagong College, India. 

1912. Prof. William L. Davidson, M.A., LL.D., 8, Queen’s Ganlens, 
Aberdeen. 

1916. Rev. A. K. Davies, M.A., 48, Blenheim Ganlens, Criekle wood, N.W. 2. 

1921. Countess De la Feld, 1, Carlos Plane, Grosvcuor Square, W. 1. 

1896. K. T. Dixon, M.A., Billy Dun, Half-Way Tree, Jamaica. 

1912. Miss L. Douoall, Ciitts End, Curnnor, Oxfonl. 

1918. Rev. John Drake, M.A.,B.D., 19, Funiival Street, E.G. 4. 

1918. James Drkvkk, M.A., B.Sc., D.Phil., Roseiea, GuUaue, East 
Lothian. 

1899. J. A. J. Drkwitt, M.A., Wadham (,ol lege, Oxfonl. 

1911. AFrs. N. A. Duddington, M.A., 13, Carlton Terrace, Child’s Hill, 
N.W. 2. 
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Elected. 

1910. Mies Bbatbicb Edobll, M.A., Fh.D., 15, Ljon Road, Harrow. 

1917. Rot. A. E. Eldbb, 1, Oakfield Yillas, Cobham, Sunrej. 

1921. G-ilbbbt Elliot, M.A., 87, Yictoria Street, S.W. 1. 

1919. Prof. J. H. Fablbit, liawrenco College, Appleton, WiBconsin, U.S.A. 
1914. Ebio Fabmbb, M.A., Royal Societies Club, St. Jiunes’s Street, S.W. 1. 

1920. Prof. A. S. FsBOOBOir, Queen's Uniyersity, Kiugston, Ontario. 

1912. G. C. Fibli>, M.A., D.Sc., The Uniyeraity, Liverpool. 

1914. Miss Mabt Flbtchbb, 13, Lndbrolce Trrnicc, W. 11. 

1920. Miss I. Flibn, Ormond College, Melbourne. 

1919. Mrs. Fobman, 18, Drayton Gardens, S.W. 10. 

1022. Miss E. Maugbhy Kox, County Scliool for Cirls, 1'erkenliam. 

1018. Miss Madok Fullku, GO, Lnnsdowiic Road, W. 11. 

1914. Miss Mar-iouik Gauain, The Manor House, Hiishey, Herts. 

1919. E. Gaucke, Oitton House, near Maidenhead. 

1916. Miss H. Oavix, 27, Uelsise Park, N.W.3. 

1919. Rev. W. F. GKrKTR-Coiiii, T).l)., 40, Catlieart Road, S.W. 10. 

1897. Prof. \V. R. Boyrn Gibson, M.A., Lielifield, Walhiec Avenue, Torrsik, 
Melbourne. 

1918. Mrs. Mary U. Giuson-Smitii, Ph.I)., 1.3, Fox Hill, Solly Oak, 

Birininglinni. 

1011. Prof. G. M. GirLKsiMB, M.A., The Uiiiversity, Leed». 

1013. MoKUia Gjxshkkg, M.A., Teneher's Guild C'liib, 9, llrunswiek Square, 

W.C. 1. 

1000. G. F. GoLD.SDKOrGii, M.l)., 125, Herne Hill, S.E. 24. 

1912. Prof. Frank Graxgbr, D.Litt., 37, Lneknow Drive, Xottinghani. 

1920. Thomas Grkkxwood, L. es L., University College, W.C. 1. 

1921. ]). M. Gkkig, M.Il., 1, Queen Anne’s (late, S.W. 1. 

1021. J. V. T. Grkiq, M.A., Arinstroiig Cidlege, Ncweastlo-oii-Tyne. 

1918. Albert Grksswell, M.A., ^f.D., Louth, Linnolnshire. 

1921. Prof. Danikl Griffiths, Griiiiyillo House, Poutypool, Mon. 

1922. Rev. (.’anon F. (InRXiiiiiL, R.D., hkist Stoekwith Vicnrsgc, Gains- 

borough. 

1920. M. A. Ha FEE/, M.A., 9/2, Kyd Street, Caleuttn. 

1912. J. 0. Hague, M.A., London Day Training College, Southampton Row, 
W.G.l. 

1883. Bight ITon. Viscount Haldane of Cloan, O.M., K.T., liL.D., F.R.S., 
F.U.A*., /’/ce-Pre^ideii/, 28, (^ueen Anne’s Gab*, S.W. 1. 

1917. J. S. Haldane, IiL.1)., F.B.S., Clierwoll, Oxford. 

1915. Miss S. Ei.i/.ai)ht>i Hall, G, Princo Arthur Rojul, X.W. ■*?. 

1921. It. F. Hallktt, M.A., The University, Leeds. 

1920. Miss M. Hammond, The University, Rirmingliain. 

1920. Thomas W. Hand, The Librarian, Public Library, Leeds. 

1920. A. H. Hanxay, B. A., 28, Thurlow Bowl, Hanipstead, N.W. 3. 

1919. Rev. R. Hanson, M.A., B.D., 30 , Holroyd Road, Putney, S.W. 15. 

1013. B. P. Hahdir, M.A., 13, Palmerston Koiul, Kdinburch. 
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ElectfMl. 

1921. C. R. 8. Hakkis, All 8oul8’ College, Oxfonl. 

1919. Mn. K. Thurlow Harhisoit, 3, DoTonshiro Termce, Ky,ile Park, W. 2. 

1918. Mias Victoria Hazlttt, M.A., Bcdfonl College, N.W. 1. 

1918. A. K. Hbatii, M.A., 22, Aberepotnby Square, Liverpool. 

1916. Principal 11. J. W. llRTHBRiiraTON, M.A., Univoriiity College, Exeter. 
1890. Prof. G. Dawks Hicks, M.A., Pli.I)., Litt.T)., Vice-Frendeut, 9, 
Oraniner Road, Cambridge. 

1919. Rev. Edward W. Hirst, Ljnton Villa, The Fim, Rowdon, Cheshire. 

1912. Prof. R. F. A. ITokrhli^., M.A., B.Se., Arnititrong College, Newcastle- 

oii-Tyne. 

1918. MiCiiRij G. lIoLiiAN, British Empire Club, St. James’s Square, S.W. 1. 
1916. S. K. Hoopru, M.A., The Rectory, Ea^t Horsley, Surrey. 

1921. Miss A. A. Horttr, 119, Ebury Street, S.W. 1. 

1016. Very Rev. Dean W. R. T.vgk, D.D., Vu^-PiVJtitfen/, The Deaiierv, 
St. Paul’s, E.C. 4. 

1913. Alexandkk (;. loNiDKS, jiin., 34, Porehestcr Terrace, W. 2. 

1919. N. Isaacs, 53, Hunter Street, Brunswick Square, W.C. 1. 

1911. Principal L. P. Jacks, M.A., LLD., D.D., Shotuver Edge, Hemlington, 
Ozfonl. 

1018. Rev. J. G. James, HLA., D.Lit., Bryuhyfryd, Andover Road, Soutlisea. 
1021. Prof. G. B. Jeffkhv, M.A., D.Se., :W5, Pinner Koad, Harrow. 

UK)4. Principal F. B. Jkvoxs, M.A., D.Litt., Bishop Haltield's Hall, 
Durham. 

1915. C. K. M. Joad, M.A., 4, The Gablc.s, Kampsteud, N.W. 3. 

1918. C. B. JoiiNsox, M.A., 2, King’s Bench Walk, E.C. 4. 

1920. R. F. JoH.vsTON, M.A., The Forbidden City, Pekin. . 

1919. Prof. Jamks Joiixstone, D.Se., The Universitv, Liverpool. 

1911. Rev. Tudor Jones, M.A., Ph.l)., 14, Clifton Park, Bristol. 

1912. Miss E. K. JorRDAiV, D. es L., St. Hugh’s College, Oxford. 

1912. J. N. Kkynks, D.Sc., 6, Harvey Koad, Canihridge. 

1916. Prof. J. Laird, M..A., 4, Cramiiore Gardens, Belfast, '^*N>land. 

1881. A. F. Lake, Wrangatoii, Simdridge Avenue, Bromley. 

1911. Prof. Gko. H. Lanolky, M.A., Dneca, Bengal, India. 

1898. Prof. Rouekt Latta, .M.A., D.PhiL, The University, Glasgow. 

1921. John Arthur Law, 29, Southampton Buildings, W.C. 2. 

1919. S. C. Lazarus, B.A., The University, ^lelbourne. 

1915. Miss Marjorie Lsiirs, B.A., 11, Netlicrhall Gardens, N.W. 3. 

1918. Captain E. I. Leooe, Kinj^mead, VVinklield, Windsor. 

1921. P. Lkox, B.A., University College, W.C. 1. 

1921. Rev. R. II. Lioiitfoot, M.A., New College, Oxford. 

1908. Prof. A. D. IjINDsay, M.A., The University, Glasgow. 

1897. Hcv. Jambs l.iND.sAr, M.A., B.Se., D.D., Aiiniek fAxlge, by fryiiie, 
Ayrshire. 

1912. Prof. Thomas Lovkday, M.A., University College, Soiithamptoii. 

1920. Rev. A. A. Luck, D.D., Trinity College, Dublin. 

1921. Miss Julia Lyon, B.Sc., 18, Meckleuburgh Square, W.C. 1. 
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KIccted. 

1911. Prof. Wm. MacDouoall, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., Harrard Unirersitj, 

Cambridge, Maas. 

1916. 0. A. Macb, B.A., Iry Lodge, Lereliam Road, Norwich. 

1912. Prof. R. M. MoIybb, M.A., The Uniyersity, Toronto. 

1918. Min E. M. Mackat, Skucritten House, Oban, Scotland. 

1916. Prof. J. S. Maokenzib, Litt.D., 66, Baasett Road, North Kenaingtou, 

S.W. 10. 

1010. Sir W. Lbblib Mackeitzie, M»A., M.D., 14, Belgraye Place. 
Edinburgh. 

1018. Prof. A. Mair, M .A., 26, Parkfield Road, Princes Park, Liverpool. 

1917. Abuttl Majid, B.A., P.O. Baryabad, Oudh, India. 

1919. Mias Jessie A. Mallett, 20, Launceston Place, W. 8. 

1919. B. S. Mallix, B.A., 22, Farndon Road, Oxford. 

1922. Henri E. G. Marin, 3, Rue Gimarosa, Faria (16). 

1916. Rev. W. R. Matthews, M.A., D.D., King’s College, Strand, W.C. 2. 

1918. Mias Margaret McFahlane, B.A., 60, Southwood Lane, llighgate. 
1921. J. G. MoKerbow, 84, Cartwright Gardena, W.C. 1. 

1918. Wm. Montgomery McGovern, Ph.D., School of Oriental Studioa, 

Finsbury Circus, E.C. 2. 

1899. J. Lewis McIntyre, D.Sc., Abbotsyille, Cults, N.B. 

1914. G. R. S. Mead, B.A., 27, Clorerille Grove, S.W. 7. 

1912. Rev. S. H. Mellone, M.A., D.Sc., 4-t, Ridgeway, Golders Greco, 

N.W.ill. 

1920. E. Miller, M.A., 33, Oxford Mansions, Oxford Circus, W. 1. 

1889. R. E. Mitcheson, M.A., Charity Commission, Whitehall, S.W. 1. 

1921. Prof. Walter II. Mobkkley, M.A., The University, Birmingham. 

1919. Rev. WiLERED Moor, B.A., Ph.1)., PiazEa Minerva 74, Rome (19). 
1896. G. K. Moore, Sc.D., LL.D., F.B.A., President, 17, Magdalene 

Street, Cambridge. 

1916. Mrs. G. E. Moore, 17, Magdalene Street, Cambridge. 

1910. Prof. C. Lloyd Morgan, LL.D., F.R.S., 5, Victoria Square, Clifton, 
Bristol. 

1913. J. Murray, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford. 

1912. C. S. Myers, M.D., So.D., F.R.S., 30, Montagu Square, W. 1. 

1904, Prof. T. Percy Nunn, M.A., D.Sc., Treasurer, l^ondon Day Training 
College, Southampton Row, W.C. 1. 


1908. Miss Hilda D. Oakbley, M.A., 97, Warwick Road, Karl’s Court, 
S.W.6. 

1918. Mrs. Herbert J. Page, 97, Cadognn 0>irdens, S.W. 3. 

1919. Herbert J. Paton, M.A., Queen’s College, Oxford. 

1908. Miss E. A. Pearson, Moxhams, Brad ford-on- Avon. 

1921. Rev. Richard Phillips, M.A., D.Ph., D.D., St. John’s Seminary, 
Wonorsh, Guildford. 

1916. W. A. Pickabd-Cambkidoe, M.A., W orcester College, Oxford. 
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Elected. 

1918. GEOitaB Pitt-Biykbs, Hinton St. Mary, Dorset. 

1917. Hon. Blbavob M. Plumbr, M.A., Mary Ward Settlement, TavUtock 

Place, W.C. 1. 

1921. Rer. W. Powbll, M.A., B.D., 34, The Avenue, Hitchin, Herts. 

1922. Hans PsiusBURaEK, Pli.D., University College, W.C. 1. 

1913. Prof. A. S. PBiEaLE-PATTisoir, LL.1)., D.C.L., P.B.A., 16, Church 

Hill, Edinburgh. 

1916. Miss M. PuwwETT, B.A., London Day Training College, Southampton 
Row, W.C. 1. 

1922. Ola Rakkes, 107, Gower Street, W.C. 1. 

1914. Adam Ravkink, Newstead, Monkham's Avenue, Woodford Green, 

Essex. 

1889. Very Rev. Dean Habtincki Rasiidall, M.A., D.C.L., F.B.A., Vice- 
Preeideni, The Deanery, Carlisle. 

1922. M. B. Rat, M.D., 11, Seymour Street, W. 1. 

1918. Rev. H. Maubicb Rblton, D.D., The Vicarage, Tsleworth. 

1918. C. A. Richabdbon, M.A., 51, Dene Avenue, Lemington-on-Tyne. 

1921. Mrs. Rivdbl, 15, Mount Street, W. 1. 

1920. Mrs. Ubsula Robebtb, 19, Woburn Square, W.C. 1. 

1896. Prof. Abthvb Robinson, M.A., D.C.L., Observatory House, Durham. 

1920. Miss Veba A. Rosbnblum, M.A., The University, Melbourne. 

1919. Mrs. Margaret Robs, 2, Belgrave Crescent, Edinburgh. 

1908. Prof. G. R. T. Ross, D.Phil., Rangoon College, Burma. 

1921. Leon Roth, M.A., Exeter College, Oxford. 

1919. Miss E. M. Rowell, M.A., Royal Holloway College, Knglefield Green, 
Surrey. 

1912. Satis Chandra Ror, B.A., P.O. Ramna, Dacca, Bengal. 

1896. Hon. Bertrand Russell, M.A., F.R.S., Vice- President ^ 31, Sydney 
Street, S.W. 3. 

1921. £. S. Russell, M.A., D.Sc., Fisheries Laboratory, Lowestoft. 

1921. Leonard J. Russell, M.A., Brousterland, East Kill ide. 


1905. F. C. S. Schiller, M.A., b.Sc., Vice-Pretideni, Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford. 

1920. Prof. Conrad Alfred Schirmer, 1146, Rcanev Street, St. Paul, 

Minn., C.S.A. 

1912. Prof. J. W. ScGiT, M.A., D.Phil., University College, Cardiff. 

1921. Miss Elizabeth Scott, The University, Binninghain. 

1918. W. E. G. Sbkvi, M.A., Anibok Chambers, Cape Coast, Gold Coast, 
West Africa. 

1892. Alexander F. Shand, M.A., 1, Edwardes Place, Kensington, W.8. 
1917. G. Bernard Shaw, 10, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 2. 

1917. Mrs. G. Bernard Shaw, 10, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 2. 

1901. A. T. Shearman, M.A., D.Lit., University College, Gower Street, 
W.C. 1. 

1911. H. S. Shelton, B.So., 151, Richmond Road, Twickenham. 

1910. Miss F. Rosamond Shields, M.A., 289, Cambridge Road, £. 2. 
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1917. Miss Mat Sinolaib, 1, Blenheim Rood, Sfc. John’s Wood, N.W. 8. 

1907. W. a. SuiOHT, M. A., IXLitt, 16, Eardlejr Boad, Sireatham, S.W. 16. 
1919. Hbkbt H. Slessbb, 11, King’s Bench Walk, Temple, E.G. 4. 

1916. E. Shabwood Smith, M.A., The Chrammor School, Nowbuxy, Berks. 
1906. Prof. J. A. Smith, M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. 

1917. Prof. Nobkah K. Smith, D.Phil., LL.D., The University, Edinburgh. 
1990. Rev. T. J. Smith, 76, Coppin Street, Melbourne. 

1886. Prof. W. R. Soblrt, M.A., Litt.D., LL.D., F.B.A., St. Giles, Chester- 

ton Lane, Cambridge. 

1906. K. J. Sfali)ib 6, M.A., Stoneways, Iligh Wycombe. 

1908. Miss B[. M. Spabtov, 1, The Paragon, Black heath, S.E. 3. 

1911. Prof. Cabolibb F. E. Spubgbob, D. ^s L., 19, Clarence Gate Gardens, 

N.W.l. 

1910. Min L. S. Stbbbibg, M.A., Lihrarian^ 27, Belsiie Park, N.W. 3. 
1012. Mrs. Adbiab Stephen, 60, Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 

1918. Rev. C. R. Shaw Stbwabt, MX, 6, Queen’s Elm Square, S.W. 3. 

1919. J. MoKblbab Stbwabt, B.A., D.Phil., The Uniyersity, Melbourne. 

1887. Prof. G. F. Stout, M.A., LL.D., F.B.A., Vive-Pmidcnt^ Craigard, 

St. Andrews, Scotland. 

1918. Mrs. Alix Stbaohet, 41, Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 

1915. Olivbb Stbachbt, 41, Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 

1912. E. H. Stbabob, M.A., 26, Leicester Road, Wanstead, E. 11. 

1916. Prof. Kojibo Sugimobi, University of Waseda, Tokyo, Japan. 

1904. F. Tavani, 92, Loughborough Road, S.W. 9. 

1908. Prof. A. K. Taylob, M.A., D.Litt., F.B.A., 9, Dcnnnit<*r Terrace, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 

1915. F. W. Thomas, .M.A., Ph.ll., The Library, India Office, S.W. 1. 

1919. Rev. Prof. W. U. Thompson, LL.D., St. Stephen’s Vicarage, West 

Ealing, W. 13. 

1917. J. M. TnoiiBUHN, University College, Cardiff. 

1916. Algab L. Thobolu, M.A., 65a, Ebury Street, S.W. 1. 

1922. M. N. Tolani, M.A., 25, Kathmorc Road, Cambridge. 

1021. C. J. Tuhnadge, 13, Acacia Avenue, Wembley, Middlesex. 

1917. W. E. Ubwicx, M.A., 9, Pakenham Road, Edgbaston. 

1919. Eugene de Viepsha, 2, Longridge Road, S.W. 6. 

1918. Miss F. VoisiB, B. A., 3, W'ymcring Mansions, W. 9. 

J918b Mabiob E. Wakefield, M.A., 68, Belsiae Park Gardens, 

Hampstead, N.W. 3. 

1920. Rev. Lkbub J. Walkbb, M.A., Campion Hill, Oxford. 

1902. Joseph Walkbb, M.A., Wooldale, Thongsbridge, Huddersfield. 

1908. Sydbbt P. Waterlow, M.A., Parsonage House, Oure, Pewsoy, 
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1919. Fbabk Watts, M.A., The University, Manchester. 

1890. Prof. Clbmebt C. J. Webb, M.A., Holywell Ford, Oxford. 
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1896. Prof. B. M. WiNUtT, M.A., D.Phil., D.Hc:, Litfe.D., LL.D. 

509, East Madiion Street, Ann Arbor, Mioli., U.S.A. 

1907. Mrs. Jbbbie White, D.So., 49, Gbtdbik ICaniioiiB, W.C. 1. . 

1016. Prof. A. N. Whitehead, D.Se., LL.D., FJfc.S., President, 250a, King's 
Bond. Chelsea, 8. W. 8. 

1919. T. Nobtji Whitehead, B.A., 14^ Garljle Square, S.W. 8. 

1919. Miss A. L. S. Wise, 16, West Kensington Ghurdens, W. 14. 

1900. Prof. A. Wolf, M.A., B.Lit, 12, Kewferrj Boad, North wood, 
, MiddleBOx. / 

1019. Bey. A. Wood, D.D., St. John'^i Seminary, Wonersh, Guildford. 

1920. Miss Chablotte Woods, 13, Cowley Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
1918. Miss E. M. Wobthinotoh, 76, West CromwoU Boad, S. W. 5. 

1917. Miss Dobotht Wbivoh, D.Sc., Girton College, Cambridge. 
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